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1899 


OFFICERS. 


President. 

DANIEL  G.  BRINTON,  M.  D. 


Vice-Presidents. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr.,  CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 

MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE,  JOHN  T.  MORRIS. 


Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 


PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM, Massachusetts. 

HON.  AMOS  PERRY, Rhode  Island. 

GEN.  J.  WATTS  DE  PEYSTER, New  York. 

HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK, Virginia. 

PROF.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER, Wisconsin. 


Corresponding  Secretary, BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN. 

Recording  Secretary, STEWART  CULIN. 

Treasurer, HARRY  ROGERS. 

Historiographer, INMAN  HORNER. 

Curator  of  Numismatics, FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Curator  of  Antiquities, B.  N.  BAILEY. 

Librarian, CHARLES  D.  CLARK. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM, 
J.  COLVIN  RANDALL, 

HARRY  ROGERS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA, 

BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN, 
CORNELIUS  STEVENSON. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

G.  ALBERT  LEWIS, 

ELI  K.  PRICE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA, 
HENRY  IUNGERICH, 
WILLIAM  LONGSTRETH. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 

DAVID  MILNE, 

CARL  EDELHEIM. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HALL. 

FRANKLIN  PLATT, 

B.  V.  MEIN, 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 


STEWART  CULIN,  BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN, 

MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE. 
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1900. 


OFFICERS. 


President. 
JOHN  T.  MORRIS. 


Vice-Presidents. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr.,  CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 

MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE,  R.  C.  H.  EROCK. 


Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 


PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM, Massachusetts, 

GEN.  J.  WATTS  DE  PEYSTER, New  York. 

HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK, Virginia. 

PROF.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER, Wisconsin. 


Corresponding  Secretary , BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN. 

Recording  Secretary , STEWART  CULIN. 

Treasurer, HARRY  ROGERS. 

Historiographer, INMAN  HORNER. 

Curator  of  Numismatics , FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Curator  of  Antiquities, B.  N.  BAILEY. 

Librarian, CHARLES  D.  CLARK. 


Committees. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS.  COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM,  WESTCOTT  BAILEY. 


R.  C.  H.  BROCK, 

HARRY  ROGERS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

G.  ALBERT  LEWIS, 

ELI  K.  PRICE. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 

DAVID  MILNE, 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS. 


BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN, 
CORNELIUS  STEVENSON. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

HENRY  IUNGERICH, 
WILLIAM  LONGSTRETH, 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HALL. 

FRANKLIN  PLATT, 

B.  V.  MEIN, 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 


STEWART  CULIN,  BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN, 

MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE. 
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1901. 


OFFICERS. 


President. 

JOHN  T.  MORRIS. 

Vice-Presidents. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr.,  CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 

MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE,  R.  C.  H.  BROCK. 


Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 


PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM, Massachusetts. 

GEN.  J.  WATTS  DE  PEYSJER, New  York. 

HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK, Virginia. 

PROF.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER, Wisconsin. 


Corresponding  Secretary, BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN. 

Recording  Secretary, STEWART  CULIN. 

Treasurer, HARRY  ROGERS. 

Historiographer, INMAN  HORNER. 

Curator  of  Numismatics, FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Curator  of  Antiquities, B.  N.  BAILEY. 

Librarian, CHARLES  D.  CLARK. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM, 
R.  C.  H.  BROCK, 

HARRY  ROGERS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

G.  ALBERT  LEWIS, 

ELI  K.  PRICE. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 

DAVID  MILNE, 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA, 

BENJ.  SMITH  L\  MAN, 
CORNELIUS  STEVENSON. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

HENRY  IUNGERICH, 
WILLIAM  LONGSTRETH, 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HALL. 

B.  V.  MEIN, 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr., 
CHARLES  D.  CLARK. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

STEWART  CULIN,  BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN, 

MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE. 


1902. 


OFFICERS. 


President. 

JOHN  T.  MORRIS. 

Vice-Presidents. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr.,  CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 

MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE,  R.  C.  H.  BROCK. 


Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 


Massachusetts. 
New  York. 
Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 


PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

GEN.  J.  WATTS  DE  PEYSTER, 
HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK, 
PROF.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER, 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Recording  Secretary ,.  . . . 

T reasurer,  


BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN. 
STEWART  CULIN. 

HARRY  ROGERS. 

INMAN  HORNER. 

FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 


Historiographer,  

Curator  of  Numismatics, 


Curator  of  Antiquities, B.  N.  BAILEY. 

Librarian,  CHARLES  D.  CLARK. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  _ N UMISMATICS. 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM, 

R.  C.  H.  BROCK, 

HARRY  ROGERS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

G.  ALBERT  LEWIS, 

ELI  K.  PRICE. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 

DAVID  MILNE. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA, 

BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN, 
CORNELIUS  STEVENSON. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

HENRY  IUNGERICH, 
WILLIAM  LONGSTRETH, 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HALL. 

B.  V.  MEIN, 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr., 
CHARLES  D.  CLARK. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

STEWART  CULIN,  BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN. 

MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Butler,  James  D.,  LL.  D.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Evans,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  B.,  Nash 
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Loubat,  Le  Due  de,  Paris,  France. 


Madden,  Frederick  W.,  Brighton, 
Eng. 

Murray,  James  A.  H.,  London,  Eng. 
Patterson,  James  W.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint,  ex- 
officio. 


RESIDENT  MEMBERS.t 


Anderson,  Dr.  Jos.  W.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Bailey,  B.  N.  2115  Spruce  Street. 

Bailey,  Westcott,  1020  Chestnut 
Street. 

Baugh,  Daniel,  Sixteenth  and  Locust 
Streets. 

Bement,  Clarence  S.,  3907  Spruce 
Street. 

Brock,  Robert  C.  H.,  1612  Walnut 
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Clark,  Charles  D.,  2215  Spruce 
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Clark,  Clarence  H.,  S.W.  cor.  Forty- 
second  and  Locust  Streets. 

Cohen,  Charles  J.,  334  South 

Twenty-first  Street. 

*Colket,  C.  Howard,  519  Drexel 
Building. 

Cramp,  Charles  H.,  507  South  Broad 
Street. 

Culin,  Stewart,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dana,  Charles  E.,  2013  DeLancey 
Place. 

*Davids,  Richard  Wistar,  202  Bullitt 
Building. 

Dolan,  Thomas,  1809  Walnut  Street. 


Furness,  Frank,  7x1  Locust  Street. 

Gans,  Leopold,  130  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Greenough,  E.  W.  1804  Pine  Street. 

Gutekunst,  Frederic,  712  Arch 

Street. 

Harrison,  Charles  C.,  400  Chestnut 
Street. 

*Hart,  Charles  Henry,  1819  Chest- 
nut Street. 

Horner,  Inman,  Rittenhouse  Club. 

*Hutchinson,  Charles  H.,  1617  Wal- 
nut Street. 

Iiingerich,  Henry,  1721  Spruce 

Street. 

Jayne,  Dr.  Horace,  318  South  Nine- 
teenth Street. 

Jenks,  John  Story,  1937  Arch  Street. 

Jordan,  Francis,  Jr.,  2228  Spruce 
Street. 

Langenheim,  F.  D.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Lea,  Henry  C.,  2000  Walnut  Street. 

Lewis,  G.  Albert,  1834  DeLancey 
Place. 

Lewis,  Howard  W.,  427  Chestnut 
Street. 

Lewis,  John  F.,  1908  Spruce  Street. 


* Life  Members. 
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Longstreth,  William,  2013  Chestnut 
Street. 

♦Lyman,  Benj.  Smith,  708  South 
Washington  Square. 

Mein,  B.  V.,  S.  E.  cor  Dillwyn  and 
Green  Streets. 

Mercer,  Henry  C.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Milne,  Caleb  J.,  2030  Walnut  Street. 

*Milne,  David,  2030  Walnut  Street. 

♦Moore,  Clarence  B.,  1321  Locust 
Street. 

♦Morris,  John  T.,  826  Pine  Street. 

Myer,  Isaac,  21  East  Sixtieth  Street, 
New  York. 

Peirce,  George,  623  Walnut  Street. 

Pfahler,  Alfred  E.,  127  North 

Thirty-third  Street. 

Pfahler,  W.  H.,  4046  Walnut  Street. 

Phillips,  Wm.  B.,  1826  Pine  Street. 

Price,  Eli  Kirk,  709  Walnut  Street. 


Rogers,  Harry,  2216  DeLancey 
Street. 

Scott,  John  M.,  1 16  South  Eight- 
eenth Street. 

Smyth,  Carroll,  2110  Walnut  Street. 

Sommerville,  Maxwell,  31 1 South 
Tenth  Street. 

Starr,  Edward,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Stevenson,  Cornelius,  237  S. 
Twenty-first  Street. 

Todd,  M.  Hampton,  133  South 
Twelfth  Street. 

Tower,  Charlemagne,  U.  S.  Am- 
bassador, St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

♦ToAvnsend,  John  W.,  2103  Walnut 
Street. 

Woodside,  Geo.  D.,  111  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wright,  Joseph,  2023  Walnut 
Street. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Abbott,  Charles  C.,  M.  D.,  Bristol, 
Pa. 

Adam,  Lucien,  Rennes,  France. 

Adams,  Dr.  Herbert  B.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Ambiveri,  Prof.  Luigi,  Milan,  Italy. 

Appleton,  William  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Avebury,  Lord,  London,  Eng. 

Axon,  W.  A.  E.,  Manchester,  Eng. 

Ayme,  Louis  H.,  Merida,  Yucatan. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Barber,  Edwin  A.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Beauchamp,  W.  M.,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. 

Bergsoe,  Vilhelm,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Boas,  Franz,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bolton,  H.  Carrington,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Broadhead,  Luke  W.,  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  Pa. 

Brock,  Robert  Alonzo,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Brown,  John  Marshall,  Portland, 
Me. 

Briihl,  Gustav,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bryant,  Hubbard  Winslow,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Bulliott,  J.  G.,  Autun,  France. 

Cannizzaro,  Tommaso,  Messina, 
Italy. 

Carutti  di  Cantogno,  Baron  Domen- 
ico, lurin,  Italy. 

Comfort,  Aaron  J.,  M.  D.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


* Life  Members. 


Cope,  Gilbert,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cournault,  Charles,  Malzeville, 
France. 

Darling,  Gen.  C.  W.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Da  Silva,  Chev.  I.,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Davenport,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass. 

Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Dean,  John  Ward,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deans,  James,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

De  Charency,  Comte  Hyacinthe,  St. 
Maurice  Les  Charency,  France. 

De  Cleve,  Jules,  Mons,  Belgium. 

De  Costa,  Rev.  B.  F.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Del  Mar,  Alexander,  San  Francis- 
co. Cal. 

De  Madrazo,  Pedro,  Madrid,  Spain. 

De  Olaguibel,  Manuel,  Mexico. 

De  Peyster,  Gen.  J.  Watts,  Tivoli, 
Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

De  Rochambeau,  Marquis  A.,  Paris, 
France. 

De  Rosny,  Leon,  Paris,  France. 

Devilliers,  Leopold,  Mons,  Belgium. 

Di  Cesnola,  Gen.  Louis  P.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Donner,  Dr.  Otto,  Helsingfors,  Fin- 
land. 

Dorsey,  Dr.  George  A.,  Chicago,  111. 

Durand,  John,  Paris,  France. 

Egle,  William  H.,  M.  D.,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Field,  Osgood,  Rome,  Italy. 

Forchheimer,  Eduard,  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. 

Gatschet,  Albert  S.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Giglioli,  Henry  H.,  Florence,  Italy. 

Gilbertson,  Edward,  Ilfracombe, 
Eng. 

Gilman,  Daniel  C.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Glatz,  A.  Hiestand,  York,  Pa. 

Goodyear,  Prof.  William  H.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  M.  D.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Griffin,  Rev.  Geo.  H.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Hadi,  Syad  Mohammed,  Sultanpur, 
India. 

Hamy,  Dr.  E.  T.,  Paris,  France. 

Harden,  William,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Hayden,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Haynes,  Henry  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Head,  Barclay  V.,  London,  Eng. 

Herbst,  C.  F.,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. 

Herndon,  William  H.,  Springfield, 

111. 

Hickox,  John  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hildebrand,  Hans  Olof  H.,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Holmes,  Nathaniel,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Horner,  Frederick,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Mar- 
shall, Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 

Howard,  Jos.  Jackson,  London,  Eng. 

Huguet-Latour,  Major  L.  A.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Imhoof-Blumer,  F.,  Winterthur, 
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Im  Thurn,  E.  F.,  Georgetown,  Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

Jenkins,  Howard  M.,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

Karabacek,  Prof.  Josef,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Keary,  C.  F.,  London,  England. 

Kenner,  Dr.  Frederick,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Koehler,  S.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Konstostaulas,  A.,  Athens,  Greece. 

Krause,  Prof.  W.,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Krauss,  Dr.  Friedrich  S.,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Leibert,  Rev.  Eugene,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Le  Moine,  J.  M.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  William,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 

Lindsley,  John  Berrien,  M.  D., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Loring,  Gen.  Chas.  G.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Low,  Lyman  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Machado  y Alvarez,  Dr.  Antonio, 
Madrid,  Spain. 

March,  Prof.  Francis  A.,  Easton, 
Pa. 

Marvin,  W.  T.  R.,  Boston,  Mass 

Mason,  Otis  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Meltzl  de  Lomnitz,  Dr.  Hugo,  Klau- 
senburg,  Austria. 

Mercur,  Rodney  A.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Merzbacher,  Dr.  Eugen,  Munich, 
Germany. 

Meyer,  C.,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Mitchell,  Arthur,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. 

Morse,  Prof.  Edward  S.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Mott,  Henry,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Much,  Dr.  M.,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Nadaillac,  Le  Marquis  de,  Paris, 
France. 

Newcombe,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Nicolaysen,  N.,  Christiania,  Norway. 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Nuttall,  Mrs.  Zelia,  Dresden,  Ger- 
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Paine,  Nathaniel,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Poillon,  William,  Chicago,  111. 
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Mass. 
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Rogers,  Rev.  Charles,  London,  Eng. 


Salisbury,  Stephen,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sanchez,  Jesus,  Mexico. 

Sandham,  Alfred,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 

Seletti,  Emilio,  Milan,  Italy. 

Sergi,  Prof.  Giuseppe,  Rome,  Italy. 

Serrure,  Raymond,  Paris,  France. 

Seymour,  Frederick  H.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sharpless,  Alfred,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies,  Philip  P.,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

Slafter,  Rev.  Edmund  F.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Stevens,  John  Austin,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Stiles,  Henry  R.,  M.  D.,  Hillview, 
Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Strong,  Herbert  A.,  LL.  D.,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Sweeny,  Robert  O.,  M.  D.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Szombathy,  Josef,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Thomas,  Thomas  H.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Thorsteinson,  Arni,  Reykjavik,  Ice- 
land. 

Thruston,  Gates  P.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tooker,  Wm.  Wallace,  Sag  Harbor, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Trask,  Wm.  Blake,  Boston,  Mass. 

Trau,  Franz,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Tylor,  Dr.  Edward  B.,  Oxford,  Eng. 

Von  Ernst,  Carl,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Von  Tiesenhausen,  Prof.  Vladimir, 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Vors,  Frederick,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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many. 
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DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY,  1899-1901. 


(I)  INDIVIDUALS. 


Atkinson,  Edward,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bowditch,  C.  P.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Clark,  Charles  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Dana,  Charles  E.,  Philadelphia. 
Darling,  Gen.  C.  W.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

De  Costa,  Rev.  B.  F.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

De  Peyster,  Gen.  J.  Watts,  Tivoli, 
N.  Y. 

Deshayes,  E.,  Paris,  France. 

Edelheim,  Mrs.  Carl,  Philadelphia. 

Low,  Lyman  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meili,  Julius,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
Mercer,  Henry  C.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Morse,  Prof.  E.  S.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Parsons,  Jacob  Cox,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Paterson,  Siegwart,  Kristiania, 
Norway. 

Piette,  Ed.,  Rumigny,  Ardennes, 
France. 

Potter,  E.  T.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Putnam,  Prof.  F.  W.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Swan,  C.  H.,  Jr.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Tooker,  Wm.  Wallace,  Sag  Harbor, 
N.  Y. 

Von  Hoefken,  Rudolf,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Williams,  R.  P.,  North  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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(II)  SOCIETIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Shanghae,  China. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunst 
en  Wetensch.,  Batavia,  Java. 

L’Institut  Egyptien,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Societe  Imperiale  Archeologique,  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia. 

Societe  Finno-Ougrienne,  Helsing- 
fors, Finland. 

Kongl.  Vitterhets  Historie  och  An- 
tiq.  Akad.,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Numismatische  Gesellschaft,  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Alterthums-Verein,  Munich,  Ger- 
many. 

Numismatische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Hrvatsko  Starinarsko  Druztvo, 
Knin,  Dalmatia,  Austria. 

La  Gazette  Numismatique,  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Cercle  Archeologique  de  Mons,  Bel- 
gium. 

Alliance  Scientifique  Universelle, 
Paris,  France. 

Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  France. 

Societe  d’Anthropologie,  Paris, 
France. 

Societe  des  Americanistes,  Paris, 
France. 

Societe  d’Ethnographie,  Paris, 
France. 

Societe  d’Emulation  des  Cotes-du- 
Nord,  St.  Brieuc,  France. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society, 
Cambridge,  Eng. 

Numismatic  Society,  London,  Eng. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  London, 
Eng. 


R.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ire- 
land, Dublin,  Ireland. 

Societe  de  Numismatique  et 
d’Archeologie  de  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bangor  Historical  Society,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Numismatic  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration  Confer- 
ence, Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Public  Record  Commission,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

American  Philosophical  Society, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geographical  Society,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Penna.  Museum  and  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Penna.  Prison  Society,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

University  of  Penna.  Dept,  of 
Archaeology,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Historical  Society  of  Dauphin 
County,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

American  Historical  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

West  Virginia  Historical  and  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 


Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,  Columbus,  O. 

Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago, 

111. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Academy  of  Science,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  To- 
peka, Kan. 

Colorado  College  Scientific  Society, 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


DONORS  TO  THE  CABINET  1899-1901. 


Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gilbertson,  Edward,  Ilfracombe, 
Eng. 

Langenheim,  F.  D.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Meili,  Jul.,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
Morris,  John  T.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Societe  de  Numismatique  et 
d’Archeologie  de  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


1899. 

January  5TH. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  Vice-President,  exhibited  a stop-watch 
made  by  Hahn,  of  Stuttgart,  about  1780.  Also  a terra-cotta 
tobacco  pipe,  said  to  have  been  found,  at  a depth  not  now  known, 
in  the  marl  pits  near  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  in  digging  marl.  It 
was  given  to  Mr.  Morris  about  twenty  years  ago.  He,  however, 
doubts  the  story  of  the  discovery.  The  pipe  was  thought  to  be 
Swedish.  He  also  exhibited  a “keep-your-temper-farthing.” 

Mr.  John  F.  Lewis  exhibited  a pair  of  boarding  cutlasses  in  a 
single  scabbard,  probably  of  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Also 
a gold  snuff  box,  partly  enameled  in  blue,  brought  from  China 
many  years  ago  by  his  father.  It  has  a music  box  at  one  end 
and  a watch  at  the  other.  It  was  made  in  Europe,  probably  in 
Switzerland  or  France. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  exhibited  an  English  trades  token 
of  1820,  presented  to  our  collection. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University, 
presenting  a bronze  medal  struck  in  honor  of  Professor  Drisler’s 
fifty  years  of  service.  A vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

February  2d. 

Mr.  Inman  Horner  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a letter 
from  President  Brinton,  now  at  New  Orleans  and  in  good  health. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris  exhibited  a Japanese  pocket  clock  or 
watch;  two  rupees  of  1840,  one  with  “the  booby  head”;  and  a 
medal. 

Mr.  Horner  exhibited  a gold  coin  of  Augustus. 

Mr.  Carl  Edelheim  exhibited  an  engraved  gem,  of  sard,  with 
the  design  of  a military  contest,  warriors  with  shields;  also  a 
small  Chinese  agate  saucer,  carved  on  white  maculation,  with  a 
fish. 
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Prof.  Maxwell  Sommerville  exhibited  a photograph  of  the 
city  of  Timgad,  which  he  had  lately  visited  on  his  way  to  the 
Sahara.  Pie  made  some  remarks  on  his  journey,  and  described 
certain  customs  of  the  Touaregs.  He  exhibited  two  Touareg 
pouches  or  traveling  bags,  a purse  made  of  lizard  skin,  a pair  of 
shoes,  a wooden  lock,  and  a door  bar  with  an  iron  ring;  also  a 
pair  of  brass  tweezers  used  by  the  women  to  remove  hair.  He 
furthermore  exhibited  a cloth  painted  with  a fortune-telling  chart, 
which  he  had  purchased  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Culin  said  that  the  cloth  was  of  Thibetan  origin,  and  almost 
identical  with  a Thibetan  divining  roll  brought  home  from  Thibet 
by  the  brothers  Schlagintweit,  published  in  Buddhism  in  Thibet, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  in  Berlin, 
where  Mr.  Culin  had  examined  it  last  summer.  He  added  that 
he  had  published  an  explanation  of  one  portion  of  the  chart  or 
diagram,  and  had  identified  the  process  of  using  it  with  a com- 
mon game.  He  hoped  to  elucidate  the  subject  further  in  a work 
he  was  now  preparing  for  the  press.  In  conclusion,  he  spoke 
warmly  in  praise  of  the  scientific  value  of  the  material  collected 
by  Professor  Sommerville  for  his  exhibit  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

March  2d,  1899. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a gold  medallion  of  the  Sons  of  Wash- 
ington, inclosing  on  one  side  an  engraved  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, after  Stuart,  probably  engraved  by  Edwin,  with  the  engraved 
legend  “T.  C.  Carpenter,  February  22,  1810”;  and  on  the  re- 
verse Sons  of  Washington.  ’ The  medallion  was  loaned  for  ex- 
hibition by  Mrs.  Lucy  Wharton  Drexel,  and  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a communication  by  Mr.  Culin.  He  gave  an  account  of 
the  Sons  of  Washington  from  newspapers  and  other  records  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  John  1 . Morris  exhibited  an  embroidered  Japanese  fan, 
with  the  design  of  a peacock,  made  by  Nishimura  at  Tokio. 

Mi.  Culin  exhibited  a number  of  Japanese  fans  recently  col- 
lected by  Mr.  A.  de  Potter  in  Japan  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Wharton 
Drexel.  and  intended  for  her  collection  in  the  University 
Museum.  Among  them  were  a court  fan,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  late  mother  of  the  present  empress  of  Japan;  a fan  bought 
from  a Buddhist  priest  in  the  temple  at  Shiba;  a fan  bought,  after 
being  used  for  dancing,  from  a Shinto  priestess  at  Nikko;  a fan 
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bought  from  a Buddhist  priest  at  Kiyoto ; a fan  used  in  dancing 
by  a priestess  at  Nara;  a modern  Chinese  painted  fan  with  ivory 
faces,  and  an  old  Chinese  painted  feather  fan.  Mr.  Culin  also 
exhibited  a Chinese  folding-screen  fan,  brought  from  Canton 
about  1830,  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  John  F. 
Lewis. 

Mr.  John  F.  Lewis  exhibited  a silver  beer  mug  from  Norway. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris  exhibited  a Spanish  dollar  with  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  and  an  amulet  from  Assouan,  of  amber  glass, 
Nubian,  or  farther  south. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pfahler  exhibited  a set  of  the  new  coins  issued  by 
the  French  mint. 

Mr.  Harry  Rogers,  Treasurer,  read  the  resignation  of  mem- 
bership of  Mr.  J.  Colvin  Randall,  in  consequence  of  failing  eye- 
sight. Remarks  were  made  on  Mr.  Randall’s  great  knowledge  of 
numismatics  and  his  services  to  the  science;  but  as  his  decision 
to  withdraw  from  the  Society  could  not  be  altered,  his  resignation 
was  regretfully  accepted. 

April  6th,  1899. 

Mr.  Lyman  called  attention  to  a statement  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  of  April  3d,  1899,  that  the  staircase  of  the  poet 
Milton’s  house  was  bought  by  Richard  Rush,  United  States  Min- 
ister to  England,  when  the  house  was  torn  down,  and  that  he 
built  it,  with  a silver  plate  inscription  of  the  dates  and  facts,  into 
his  quaint  country  home,  named  Sydenham,  near  what  is  now 
Columbia  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  After  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Rush,  Sydenham  House  was  torn  down,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  has  become  of  the  staircase. 

Mr.  Culin  spoke  of  the  proposed  arrangement  of  antiquarian 
collections  in  the  new  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  said  three  rooms  in  the  basement 
had  been  assigned  to  such  objects.  One  would  be  devoted  to 
historical  objects  and  archives  of  the  University,  another  to  the 
representation  of  a colonial  hall,  and  the  third  to  a living  room 
of  an  humble  family  of  the  same  period.  The  collections  of  our 
Society  deposited  in  the  Museum  would  in  part  he  assigned  to 
those  rooms. 

Mr.  Inman  Horner  exhibited  two  daggers  and  a trident  spear 
used  in  pig  sticking  in  Morocco. 

Mr.  I.  vman  exhibited  a hunting  sword,  which  Mr.  Charles  D. 
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Clark  pronounced  to  be  a German  Jaeger’s  or  forester  s sword  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

Mr.  Inman  Horner  exhibited  an  illuminated  document  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

Prof.  Maxwell  Sommerville  exhibited  a Thibetan  priest’s  sun 
dial,  consisting  of  a wooden  octagonal  staff,  about  three  feet 
long,  inscribed  with  Thibetan  numerals,  with  a wooden  pin, 
which  was  inserted  in  holes  near  the  top. 

Professor  Sommerville  also  exhibited  a series  of  Hindoo  re- 
ligious pictures  of  various  gods. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited ‘a  Japanese  war  fan,  tessen,  recently  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  Drexel  for  the  University  Museum. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Cleveland,  a guest,  exhibited  a California  Mission 
Indian  hemispherical  basket,  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a device  worked  in  brown,  alike  on  both  sides.  He  had 
taken  the  basket  to  the  University  Museum  to  get  information 
about  the  inwoven  designs.  Mr.  Culin  had  identified  them,  and 
had  requested  that  the  basket  be  exhibited  at  our  meeting.  Mr. 
Culin  showed  that  the  patterns  were  copied  from  a Mexican  silver 
dollar  of  1716,  somewhat  conventionalized  and  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Around,  outside,  were  five 
keystones  surmounted  by  a crown  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Warwick,  a guest,  exhibited  an  iron  sword  or  knife,  about 
twenty-four  inches  long,  with  a broad  blade  and  a curved  cutting 
edge,  but  a nearly  straight  back.  The  handle  was  in  one  piece 
with  the  blade,  and  four-sided  and  open  in  the  centre,  with  the 
sides  each  set  with  two  intertwined  silver  serpents.  At  the  ex- 
treme end  there  was  an  ornament  like  a bird’s  beak,  inlaid  with 
gold.  The  sword  had  been  dug  up  in  Southern  Mexico.  Its 
material  indicated  that  it  was  made  subsequent  to  the  Spanish 
conquest,  but  the  form,  and  especially  the  designs  on  the  handle, 
were  Mexican. 

May  4TH,  1899. 

Mr.  Culin  said  his  attention  had  lately  been  called  to  certain 
pitholes  lined  with  brick  on  the  farm  of  Julius  Norfleet,  on  Pungo 
Creek,  near  Belhaven,  N.  C.,  and  exhibited  photographs  of  the 
pits  and  a brick,  and  some  fragments  of  Indian  pottery  found 
on  the  sut face  near.  The  pits  are  said  to  contain  a deposit  of 
lime  at  the  bottom,  to  a depth  of  about  four  inches.  Mr.  Culin 
was  uncertain  whether  the  remains  were  of  Indian  origin  or  of 
the  time  of  white  occupation.  No  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
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members  present.  Mr.  Culin  hoped  to  give  further  information 
about  the  pits  at  a future  meeting. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Curator  of  Numismatics,  exhibited  a 
one-  and  a two-centime  piece  of  1898,  of  the  French  Republic, 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Pfahler. 

Prof.  Maxwell  Sommerville  exhibited  a miniature  Bible,  and 
a miniature  French  and  English  dictionary  in  a case  with  a mag- 
nifying glass,  reproduced  by  the  aid  of  photography;  also  a 
Spanish  silver  coin  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Mr.  John  F.  Lewis  exhibited  a Chinese  charm  obtained  by  his 
father  about  seventy  years  ago  at  Canton.  It  is  a small  rectangu- 
lar piece  of  amber  enclosing  a small  image  of  Buddha. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  two  Chinese  court  fans,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Chinese  Empress,  Emperor  Hien  Fung’s  widow, 
who  died  in  1881. 

Mr.  Culin  also  exhibited  a Russian  shotii  or  abacus,  and  a 
puzzle  in  the  form  of  a canoe,  similar  in  form  and  principle  to 
an  Hawaiian  puzzle  of  the  same  name  displayed  at  a recent  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Clark  made  a gift  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be 
expended  for  binding,  and  a special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

October  5T1-1,  1899. 

The  death  was  announced  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr. 
Daniel  G.  Brinton,  on  the  31st  of  July,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age.  and  of  Mr.  Carl  Edelheim,  Resident  Member,  on  the  28th 
of  September,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Chairman,  Vice-President  Jordan,  ap- 
point a committee  to  prepare  resolutions  in  regard  to  President 
Brinton’s  death;  and  Messrs.  Horner,  Lyman,  and  Culin  were  so 
appointed. 

It  was  voted  that  addresses  in  commemoration  of  President 
Brinton  and  Mr.  Edelheim  be  delivered  at  the  next  stated  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  and  that  the  Recording  Secretary  send  out 
notices  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Culin  said,  in  reference  to  the  pitholes  lined  with  brick  near 
Belhaven,  Beaufort  County,  N.  C.,  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing,  to 
whom  the  brick  and  the  photographs  of  the  pits  had  been  sub- 
mitted, answered  that  in  his  opinion  the  pits  were  probably  oven 
furnaces  for  food-curing,  but  that  they  may  have  been  used  in 
potterv-firing.  especiallv  in  making  “smudge”  varieties.  They 
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may  also  have  been  used  for  calcining  oyster  shells,  for  use  in 
tempering  clay  for  pottery.  T he  sherds  collected  from  the  sur- 
face were  coarse  ware,  tempered  with  sand  and  pulverized  quartz- 
ite, and  were  not,  in  Mr.  Cushing’s  opinion,  connected  with  the 
pits. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a collection  of  old  fans  from  V enice,  lately 
received  by  the  University  Museum  as  a gift  from  Mrs.  Joseph 
Drexel. 

Mr.  Culin  also  exhibited  copies  of  the  reproductions  of  the 
Codex  Cospiano,  a Mexican  Codex  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis,  re- 
cently executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Due  de  Loubat  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Archaeological  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a copy  in  bronze  of  the  medal  struck  by  a 
committee  of  the  Society  in  honor  of  its  late  President,  Dr.  Daniel 
Garrison  Brinton.  The  design  of  the  medal  was  approved,  and 
the  copy  exhibited  was  handed  to  the  Curator  of  Numismatics  to 
be  placed  in  the  Society’s  cabinet. 

November  3D,  1899. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  Dr.  Brin- 
ton and  Mr.  Edelheim,  lately  deceased. 

Mr.  Inman  Horner,  the  Historiographer  of  the  Society,  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  life  of  our  late  fellow  Resident  Mem- 
ber, Mr.  Carl  Edelheim,  with  special  reference  to  his  share  in  the 
promotion  of  antiquarian  knowledge  and  of  the  interests  of  our 
Society. 

Mr.  Stewart  Culin  spoke  briefly  with  reference  to  Mr.  Edel- 
heim,  and  offeied  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously voted : 

“ Resolved , The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia desires  to  record  its  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  its  late 
member,  Mr.  Carl  Edelheim.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society  through  many  years,  his  amiable  personal  character, 
and  his  generous  and  unselfish  public  spirit,  render  his  untimely 
death  a public  as  well  as  a personal  calamity. 

“Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  his 
family,  with  an  expression  of  the  Society’s  deepest  sympathv  in 
their  affliction.” 

Mr.  Horner  likewise  delivered  an  address  in  commemoration 


of  the  life  and  work  of  our  late  President,  Daniel  Garrison 
Brinton,  M.  D.  (see  page  37). 

Air.  Culin  also  spoke  with  reference  to  the  loss  the  Society  had 
suffered  in  the  death  of  President  Brinton,  and  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  unanimously  voted: 

11  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  are  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  untimely  death 
of  our  admired  and  beloved,  learned  and  amiable  President,  Dr 
Daniel  Garrison  Brinton,  the  world-renowned  Americanist,  phi- 
lologist, anthropologist,  and  philosopher.  The  world  has  indeed 
lost  an  indefatigably  industrious  and  remarkably  intelligent  pro- 
moter of  learning;  but  to  our  Society,  for  half  a generation  espe- 
cially favored  with  his  wise  and  friendly  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  with  the  reflected  glory  of  his  name  at  our  head, 
his  loss  is  altogether  irreparable.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  our  bitter 
grief,  we  cannot  but  remember,  with  the  warmest  sympathy,  the 
deep  affliction  of  his  immediate  family.” 

December  /th,  1899. 

The  death  was  announced  of  Dr.  Walter  J.  Hoffman,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  a Corresponding  Member,  November  8th,  1899; 
and  of  Hon.  Amos  Perry,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Hon.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  this  Society,  for  Rhode  Island,  August  10th,  1899. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  exhibited  and  described  a series  of  casts 
of  royal  and  other  seals,  obtained  by  him  at  Paris,  similar  to 
those  exhibited  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  November  3d,  1898. 
This  evening’s  exhibit  included  the  Fisherman’s  Ring  Seal;  the 
Seal  of  the  Bulls,  1114;  the  Seals  of  Pascal  II,  1114;  Clement 
XI AC  1772;  Pietro  Gradenigo,  Bulle  d’or,  1300;  Thomas,  Count 
of  Savoy,  1280  : Templars,  1202  ; Templars.  Preceptory,  Provence, 
T269;  Templars,  1214:  Templars,  1255;  Hospitalers,  1356;  Grand 
Alaster  Teutonic,  1285;  Teutonic,  1285;  Canterbury,  1361 
(double);  Henry  II,  1154-89;  Freiburg,  1549;  Bern,  1602;  Henry 
TV,  1408;  Isabel  II.  Queen  of  Spain,  1834;  James  II,  Scotland, 
T449;  Richard  TI,  T389:  Henry  VII,  1493;  William  the  Con- 
queror, 1069:  Pius  A IT,  1817:  Christian  IX,  Denmark,  1865; 
Charles  I,  1625-49;  Alexander  I,  Russia,  1815;  Commonwealth, 
t 65 t (two);  Golden  Seal  of  Henry  VIII,  1527;  Southampton, 
T495;  City  of  Dunwich.  XITIth  Century;  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
T423;  Richard  de  Bretagne,  Comte  d’Etampes,  T427. 

Adr.  Culin  exhibited  a collection  of  ancient  Chinese  coins 
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bought  by  him  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Rev.  Henry  King- 
man  in  New  York,  November  8th,  1899*  and  intended  for  the 
Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  W.  Bailey,  C.  D.  Clark,  and 
C.  E.  Dana  a committee  to  nominate  officers  and  standing  com- 
mittees for  the  election  for  the  coming  year.  The  committee 
made  its  nominations,  and,  as  no  others  were  made,  the  whole  list 
was  by  unanimous  consent  elected  by  a ballot  cast  by  the  Re- 
cording Secretary.  (See  page  6.) 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pfahler  was  elected  a Resident  Member. 

Messrs.  Charles  D.  Clark,  John  F.  Lewis,  and  Charles  J.  Cohen 
were  appointed  a committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  year  1899  and  such  immediately  preceding  years  as 
may  not  yet  have  been  audited. 

It  was  voted  that  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  papers  and  prepare  a program  for  meetings 
of  the  Society. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in- 
viting our  Society  to  participate  in  a memorial  meeting  in  honor 
of  our  late  President,  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton.  The  President  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Charles  E.  Dana  and  Charles  D.  Clark,  and  the 
Due  de  Loubat  to  be  that  committee. 


1900. 


January  4TH. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Stevenson  read  a paper  entitled:  “Early  Ord- 
nance” (see  page  45).  A discussion  followed  and  was  joined 
in  by  Messrs.  Inman  Horner,  Charles  E.  Dana,  and  F.  D. 
Langenheim. 

Mr.  Dana  said  he  had  visited  Christ  Church  with  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  in  search  of  the  arms  of  George  III.  No  trace  of  them 
was  found  in  the  vestry,  but  in  the  lumber  room  of  the  tower  they 
discovered  a fragment,  the  lion  clinging  to  a small  piece  of  the 
arms,  and  the  unicorn  was  wholly  lacking. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  exhibited  three  pieces  of  Guatemalan 
paper  money:  J4  real,  1 real,  and  2 reals,  issued  by  the  city  of 
Guatemala.  The  notes,  he  said,  are  the  only  fractional  currency 
in  circulation  there  at  present,  silver  having  entirely  disappeared. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a small  sandstone  tablet  with  figures  of 
conventional  birds  in  relief,  probably  from  Ohio,  lately  presented 
to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Brinton,  and  having  belonged  to  her 
late  husband. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a collection  of  French  engravings  of  cos- 
tumes, colored  by  hand,  lately  presented  to  the  University 
Museum  by  Prof.  Maxwell  Sommerville,  including  plates  by 
Lenoir,  Watteau,  St.  Aubin,  Le  Clere,  and  the  series  of  carica- 
tures called  Le  Supreme  Bonton. 

Mr.  Culin  also  exhibited  a collection  of  old  Chinese  coins, 
including  “bridge  money,”  “ weight  money,”  “Pu  money,”  and 
razor-  and  knife-shaped  coins,  from  the  collection  of  Henry  King- 
man,  sold  in  New  York.  November  8th,  1899,  and  bought  for  the 
University  Museum. 

Mr.  Culin  furthermore  exhibited  the  large  silver  medal  struck 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1800,  on  the  completion  of  the  Neva  Bridge. 

Mr.  Culin  reported  for  the  committee  on  the  Brinton  memorial 
meeting  that  the  General  Committee  had  arranged  that  the  meet- 
ing be  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  evening  of  January  i6th.  He  said  it  had  been  suggested 
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that  our  Society  present  a copy  of  the  medal  struck  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Brinton  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  under  whose 
auspices  the  meeting  was  to  be  held;  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
present  a set  of  Dr.  Brinton’s  works  and  his  portrait  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  on  that  occasion. 

It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Culin  be  appointed  to  present  a copy  of 
the  Brinton  medal  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  the 
Brinton  memorial  meeting. 

The  completion  of  the  printing  of  the  Proceedings  of  our 
Society  for  1892-98  was  announced,  and  several  copies  were  dis- 
tributed to  members  present. 

As  the  President,  before  departing  to  Europe,  had  not  ap- 
pointed the  committee  to  arrange  for  papers  and  the  meeting 
programs,  the  Chairman,  Vice-President  Stevenson,  appointed 
Messrs.  Charles  E.  Dana,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  and  Stewart  Culin 
to  be  that  committee. 


February  ist,  1900. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  read  a paper  on  “The  Great  Seal  of 
England”  (see  page  49) ; and  exhibited  a collection  of  casts 
of  seals  in  illustration. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  the  following  antiquities:  An  Ashantee 
medicine  man’s  staff,  lately  presented  to  the  University  Museum 
by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  two  Mexican  terra-cotta  masks,  pur- 
chased by  the  Museum  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Dickeson, 
of  Media,  Pa.  These  masks  are  similar  to  a series  of  Mexican 
masks  in  the  Poinsett  collection  deposited  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  their  history,  and 
they  remain  among  the  problems  in  American  archaeology.  Mr. 
Culin  also  exhibited  two  large  bronze  Japanese  coins  or  medals, 
one  in  the  form  of  a sword  or  knife  and  the  other  in  the  shape 
of  the  old  Chinese  Pu  coins.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  of 
these  pieces,  now  in  the  University  Museum.  Mr.  Culin  further 
exhibited  five  pieces  of  the  coinage  of  El  Mahdi,  bearing  on  one 
side  his  sign  manual,  and  on  the  reverse  in  Arabic  Duviba  pi 
Omdurman,  and  the  date  T310-T3T2,  a.  it. =1890-92. 

March  tst,  T900. 

Dr.  Wm.  N.  Bates,  a visitor,  read  by  invitation  a paper  on  “The 
Coinage  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,”  and  he  illustrated  1?  with  Greek 
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coins  from  his  private  collection.  Special  thanks  were  voted,  and 
a copy  of  the  paper  requested  for  publication  in  our  Proceedings 
(see  page  73). 

Mr.  Dana  spoke  of  the  calendar  used  by  the  Turks  of  the 
present  day  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  showing  that  the  dates  a.  h. 
1 3 10- 1 2 given  at  the  last  meeting  should  correspond  to  1892-94. 
Mr.  Dana  exhibited  some  leaves  from  a Turkish  calendar  for 
1311,  corresponding  to  1893-94;  and  said  that  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  money  and  paying  interest  thereon  the  Turks  had 
adopted  the  Russian  calendar.  The  sheets  exhibited  showed 
there  was  now  a difference  of  about  two  years  between  their 
canonical  and  financial  calendars. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  several  ancient  Chinese  mirrors,  saying 
that  Dr.  Max  Buchner,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Ethnological 
Museum  in  Munich,  had  called  his  attention  to  Dr.  Hirth’s  dis- 
covery that  the  designs  on  the  back  of  the  old  Chinese  mirrors 
were  not  Chinese,  but  resembled  those  of  classical  European 
antiquity,  consisting  of  hounds,  bunches  of  grapes,  etc.  Mr. 
Culin  exhibited  a cast  of  one  of  these  mirrors  in  the  Munich 
museum  ; also  an  ancient  European  mirror  with  a similar  design  ; 
also  an  ancient  Chinese  mirror,  larger  than  the  preceding,  in- 
scribed with  Chinese  characters;  a small  Chinese  mirror  with  the 
twelve  horary  characters  on  the  back;  and  a modern  Japanese 
toilet  mirror. 

It  was  voted  that  a new  design  for  the  seal  of  the  Society, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana,  be  accepted  as  the  seal  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  reported  as  Chairman  of  the  committee 
to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  that  the  accounts  had  been 
audited  and  found  correct. 

April  5TH,  1900. 

The  death  of  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Brooks,  Corresponding  Member, 
was  announced,  February  19th,  1900. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  read  a paper  entitled:  “The  Origin  of 
Heraldry,”  and  illustrated  it  with  colored  diagrams  representing 
the  royal  arms  of  England  at  different  periods,  as  well  as  a series 
of  shields  showing  the  progressive  quarterings  of  a shield 
through  marriage. 

Mr.  Culin,  in  comment  upon  Mr.  Dana’s  paper,  said  that  the 
contemplation  of  European  armorial  bearings  like  those  exhib- 
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ited,  recalled  the  similar  heraldic  designs  used  by  savage  and 
primitive  peoples,  such  as  the  American  Indians.  The  main  dif- 
ference to  be  noted  is  that,  while  the  devices  in  European  her- 
aldry are  referred  to  individuals  and  families,  the  symbols  on  the 
shields  of  the  old  Mexicans  and  other  American  tribes  are  cos- 
mical  and  rnythologic.  The  analogies  in  the  symbolism  are  very 
striking,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  ultimately  find  that 
European  heraldry  rests  upon  the  same  motives  as  those  we  find 
in  the  New  World. 

Mr.  Lyman  read  extracts  from  a private  letter  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gilbertson,  of  Ilfracombe,  Devonshire,  England,  com- 
menting upon  the  last  issue  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  (see  page  85). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Culin,  it  was  ordered  that  a copy  of  the 
Brinton  medal  be  presented  to  Mr.  Gilbertson  as  a token  of  the 
Society’s  appreciation  of  his  interest. 

Mr.  Dana  inquired  as  to  the  use  of  hardened  copper  by  the 
ancients  as  evidenced  by  a chisel  found  in  Egypt,  and  presumably 
used  in  cutting  the  inscriptions. 

Mr.  Culin  urged  that  the  theories  as  to  a lost  art  of  hardening 
copper  were  largely  the  outcome  of  the  supposed  necessity  for 
a hard  metal  implement  to  cut  the  rock  inscriptions,  rather  than 
of  direct  evidence;  and  that  recent  investigations  had  shown  that 
the  ordinary  stone  hammer  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  McGuire,  Professor  Holmes,  and  others  had  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment  that  the  stone  hammer  was  an  effective 
tool  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  presented  a copy  of  William  Redman’s 
Hand-book  of  Information  on  Money , Currency,  and  Precious 
Metals,  London,  1900. 


May  3D,  1900. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  read  a paper  on  <lA  Hebrew  Omer  of 
the  Year  t8oo,”  which  he  exhibited  (see  page  89). 

Two  letters  were  read  from  the  President,  Mr.  John  T.  Morris, 
dated  in  Italy  the  nth  of  February  last  and  the  22d  of  March 
last,  and  illustrated  with  nineteen  large  photographs  (see  page  93). 

Mr.  Langenheim  exhibited  and  presented  to  the  Society  a set 
of  Porto  Rico  silver  money,  six  coins,  coined  in  Spain. 


Frank  Hamilton  Cushing, 

In  his  costume  as  a Priest  of  the  Bow,  in  Zufii. 

From  the  portrait  by  Thomas  Eakins,  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art 

of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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October  4th,  1900. 

The  death  was  announced  of  Franklin  Platt,  Resident  Mem- 
ber, July  24th,  1900,  in  his  56th  year;  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing, 
Corresponding  Member,  April,  1900;  Dr.  J.  P.  Six  van  Hille- 
gom,  Corresponding  Member,  July  17th,  1899,  m his  75th  year- 

Mr.  Culin  spoke  upon  his  visit  during  the  past  summer  to 
various  Indian  tribes,  and  exhibited  a number  of  specimens  he 
had  collected,  including:  a carved  seal-club  from  the  Makah  at 
Neah  Bay,  Washington,  and  probably  made  by  the  Clahoquaht; 
four  wooden  and  stone  tubular  pipes  from  the  Hupa  Valley  In- 
dians; a stone  “war-club”  and  two  stone  tool-handles  from  near 
Eureka,  Cal.,  and  an  otter  skin  medicine  bag  and  a wooden 
plume-box,  inscribed  on  the  lid  with  the  ritual  of  a secret  order, 
from  the  Sioux  at  Devil’s  Lake,  S.  D. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Curator  of  Numismatics,  presented  a 
specimen  of  the  new  Austrian  five-crown  piece;  and  exhibited 
a specimen  of  the  new  Austrian  gold  twenty-crown  piece.  He 
also  gave  a list  of  sixteen  coins  which  he  had  presented  and 
placed  in  the  Society's  collection  during  the  summer. 

Mr  Lyman  read  several  communications  from  Mr.  Edward 
Gilbertson:  his  letter  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  Brinton 
medal;  the  method  of  producing  the  black  patina  on  sword- 
guards  in  Japan;  comments  on  four  Turkish  coins  presented  to 
the  Society,  and  a description  of  his  coin  cabinet  (see  pages  103, 
105,  107). 

November  ist,  1900. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  read  a paper  on  “Falconry”  (see  page 
109). 

The  President,  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  described  a custom  among 
the  Chinese  at  Yokohama  of  flying  small  birds  on  a clear  day. 
The  birds  resemble  a lark,  and  rise  vertically  to  a height  of  a 
hundred  feet,  fluttering  in  the  air.  They  are  imported  from 
China,  and  are  said  to  bring  as  much  as  100  yen. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a collection  of  objects  obtained  by  him  at 
Neah  Bay,  Washington,  and  read  a paper  on  his  visit  to  the 
Makah  Indians. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Culin  for  their  papers. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  presented  a Danish  20-cent  piece  and 
a 20-cent  piece  of  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Morris  presented  a French  10-centime  piece. 
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Mr.  Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  exhibited  a brass  plaque  with  an  en- 
graved effigy  of  a Venetian  doge,  which  he  regarded  as  a portrait. 
Mr.  C.  Stevenson  exhibited  a Japanese  sword. 

The  President  was  requested  to  appoint  a committee  to  nomi- 
nate officers  for  the  coming  year. 


December  6th,  1900. 


The  President,  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Messrs.  Westcott  Bailey,  Lewis,  and  Cohen  as  the  committee  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The  committee  reported 
its  nominations,  and  the  whole  list  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion (see  page  7). 

The  Publication  Committee  was  authorized  to  publish  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  the  past  two  years,  provided  the  ex- 
pense should  not  infringe  upon  the  invested  funds  of  the  Society. 

President  Morris  exhibited  a small  Etruscan  bronze  image  from 
Perugia. 

The  Recording  Secretary  announced  the  following  gifts  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  of  coins  deposited  in  the  Society’s  col- 
lection at  Memorial  Flail : 

One  Fleller  (copper),  Austria. 

Ten  Heller  (nickel),  Austria. 

Prof.  Maxwell  Sommerville  exhibited  and  discussed  a num- 
ber of  Buddhistic  objects  from  Japan,  namely:  a gilded  brass 
reliquary,  shcirito;  terra-cotta  figures  of  Daruma  and  Fulcuro- 
kujin  ; a colored  glazed  image,  called  familiarly  Fiikusuke;  a fly- 


brush; a magic  mirror,  with  a figure  of  Buddha  embossed  on  the 
back:  two  bronze  plaques  in  small,  flat,  lacquered  china,  one 
representing  the  death  of  Buddha,  and  the  other  Buddha  in  Para- 
dise; a terra-cotta  image  of  a man  with  a beard,  from  a grave, 
whet e it  had  been  buried  as  a mortuary  sacrifice,  the  back  being 
inscribed  in  Chinese  characters : “Kwan  Cho ” (Office  Chief)  ; and 
a lost  child  s ticket,  inscribed  with  a hare  ; also  an  enameled 
silver  amulet  with  the  feet  of  Buddha  from  Madras.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  Professor  Sommerville  for  his  paper  and  exhibi- 
tion. 


The  question  of  procuring  a new  meeting  place  for  the  Society 
was  intioduced  by  Mi.  Inman  Horner;  and  after  discussion  was 
referred  to  the  Hall  Committee. 


1901. 


January  3D. 

Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch,  of  Munich,  a visitor,  exhibited  a collection 
of  Greek.  Roman,  and  Renaissance  coins,  and  commented  upon 
the  specimens. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a collection  of  thalers  and  medals  recently 
acquired  by  the  Archaeological  Museum  of  the  University. 

On  motion,  the  recommendation  of  the  Hall  Committee  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Philo- 
biblion  Club  was  approved. 

February  yx h. 

The  Society  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Philobiblion  Club.  Juniper 
Street,  below  Walnut. 

Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  exhibited  a fac  simile  of  a Mexican  manu- 
script in  process  of  reproduction  under  her  direction  in  London. 
It  had  formerly  been. in  a library  in  Florence;  then  came  into  the 
possession  of  an  Englishman;  and  was  at  length  successfully 
traced  to  England  by  Mrs.  Nuttall.  She  explained  its  sym- 
bolism. She  also  exhibited  another  fac  simile  of  a Mexican  man- 
uscript in  Florence,  which  has  been  reproduced  under  her  direc- 
tion, and  is  to  be  issued  soon  by  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  copies  of  Das  Tonalamatl  dev  Aubiri sclien 
S annulling . edited  by  Dr.  Eduard  Seler,  Berlin,  1900,  and  of  the 
Vatican  Codex  3,738.  known  as  the  Rios  Codex,  reproduced  by 
the  Due  de  Loubat,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Culin  also  exhibited  a Swedish  plate  thaler. 

March  yxH. 

The  Society  met  at  its  hall,  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Pine 
Streets. 

Mr.  Culin  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Louis  L.  Meeker,  of  Eagle's 
Nest  Camp,  in  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  South  Dakota,  on 
Ogalala  Games*  illustrated  by  a collection  of  implements  for  the 
games  described,  collected  by  Mr.  Meeker. 

^Published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
Vol.  III. 
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Mr.  George  McCall,  a visitor  introduced  by  Mr.  Horner,  ex- 
hibited five  small  silver  images  of  a horse,  deer,  goat,  cow,  and 
lion,  about  four  inches  high,  which  had  been  brought  from  Peru 
about  seventy  years  ago  by  Mr.  McCall’s  uncle,  Mr.  Edward 
McCall,  who  was  in  business  in  Peru. 

Mr.  Horner,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  William  E.  Littleton,  presented 
a bronze  medal  struck  in  1900  to  commemorate  the  establishment 
of  the  capital  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Prof.  Maxwell  Sommerville  exhibited  a Touareg  sword  and  a 
Touareg  blunderbuss  collected  by  him  in  his  recent  expedition. 

The  President,  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  exhibited  three  ivory  but- 
tons, which  had  been  brought  from  China  about  a hundred  years 
ago;  and  an  old  brass  button-mould  from  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. ; also 
specimens  of  “chop  dollars”  from  China,  and  one  from  Formosa. 
He  presented  a bronze  medal  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and 
a vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

Mr.  David  Milne  presented  a white  metal  medal  of  Hieste  ■ 
Clymer. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Harry  Rogers,  presented  his  annual  report. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  John  F.  Lewis  and  Charles  J. 
Cohen  a committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

On  motion,  two  members  were  added  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Hall,  with  instructions  to  report  recommendations  at  the  April 
meeting. 

Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey,  Curator  of  Anthropology  in  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  Chicago;  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe,  of  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Gilbertson,  of  Ilfracombe,  England,  were 
elected  Corresponding  Members. 

April  30,  1901. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  read  a paper  on  “The  Long-bow”  (see 
page  119).  A general  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  William  R.  Claxton  presented  to  the  Society  a medal 
struck  on  the  second  inauguration  of  President  McKinley. 

1 he  President,  Mr.  John  I.  Morris,  exhibited  and  discussed 
a medallion  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  bearing  a Medusa  head, 
the  whole  cast  in  brass;  obtained  at  Naples  and  presumably 
Roman  (see  page  137). 

It  was  voted  that  the  meetings  of  the  Society  should  in  future 
be  held  at  the  University  Club. 
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May  2d,  1901. 

Mr.  Lyman  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Gilbertson,  Corre- 
sponding Member,  of  Ilfracombe,  England,  on  “The  Coinage  of 
the  Ottoman  Sultans"  (see  page  139). 

Mr.  Gilbertson  presented  a collection  of  twenty-two  modern 
Turkish  coins.  A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  his  paper  and 
the  coins. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim,  pre- 
sented the  ten-cent  piece  of  Hawaii;  and  exhibited  the  proof  set 
of  the  present  year’s  United  States  coins,  which  he  had  purchased 
for  the  Society’s  cabinet. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Davids  read  a paper  on  “Earliest  Dates  on 
Coins”  (see  page  145). 

The  President,  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  exhibited  a series  of  Penn- 
sylvania German  plates,  made  by  David  Skinner  in  1811.  now  in 
Memorial  Hall. 

October  3D,  1901. 

The  death  of  Rev.  Albert  L.  Long,  D.  D.,  of  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  a Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society,  was 
announced. 

Mr.  Culin  spoke  on  his  explorations  and  travels  in  the  interest 
of  the  University  Museum  since  the  May  meeting.  Pie  had  vis- 
ited Cuba  early  in  the  season  to  investigate  the  reported  existence 
of  a tribe  of  savage  Indians  there.  Landing  at  Santiago,  he  went 
to  El  Caney  and  Guantanamo,  and  thence  to  La  Gueira,  where 
the  Indians  in  question  were  living.  He  found  them  to  be  of 
more  or  less  pure  blood,  without  any  tribal  organization,  talking 
Spanish;  and  such  Indian  words  and  customs  as  they  possessed 
appeared  to  be  common  to  the  Cubans  living  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island. 

After  returning  home,  he  visited  New  Orleans,  to  inspect  the 
archaeological  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  of  that  city, 
formerly  Honorary  Vice-President  of  our  Society  for  Louisiana. 
The  most  important  pieces  in  the  collection  had  been  published 
in  Dr.  Jones’s  work.  While  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Culin  visited 
the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Choctaws  living  near  Mardeville, 
across  Lake  Ponchartrain  from  the  city.  From  them  he  collected 
parts  of  a dance  costume,  consisting  of  beaded  belts,  which  he 
exhibited,  together  with  a number  of  other  objects. 

Mr.  Culin.  after  returning  home  again,  went  to  New  Mexico 
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and  Arizona,  visited  the  Hopi  Mesas,  and  made  large  collections 
by  purchase  of  antiquities.  Among  other  objects,  he  described 
a gilded  bronze  image  of  Christ  from  a crucifix,  procured  at 
Oraibi.  The  image  had  probably  formed  part  of  a processional 
crucifix,  and  was  supposed  to  date  from  the  period  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spanish  friars  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  in  1680. 
He  exhibited  a number  of  finely-finished  tubular  clay  pipes  and 
several  stone  charms  and  ornaments,  forming  part  of  his  summer 
collections. 

The  President.  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  exhibited  a Japanese 
bronze  vase  with  ornaments  of  a fox  and  grapes  in  relief.  He 
inquired  as  to  the  probable  source  and  significance  of  the  design 
in  Japan. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  exhibited  a copy  of  the  seal  used  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  a Shakespeare  stamp;  a bronze  gilded  medal  of 
Louis  Philippe,  with  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile  on  the  reverse;  and  a 
Napoleonic  medal,  with  the  inscription:  “His.  de  la  Revolution, 
de  l’Empire,  de  la  Restauration  et  de  la  Mon.  de  1830.” 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Clark  exhibited  a Micmac  throwing  stick  ob- 
tained from  a Micmac  Indian  at  Digby,  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  a 
curved  hickory  rod  about  thirty-seven  inches  long,  having  a 
double  cord  with  a running  knot  fastened  at  the  upper  end.  He 
said  he  had,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  camp  in  New  Brunswick, 
seen  an  Indian  cut  a birch  sapling,  make  a stick  like  this,  and  use 
it  in  throwing  stones.  Last  summer,  at  Digby,  he  asked  an 
Indian  if  he  could  make  such  a stick,  and  the  present  specimen 
was  the  result.  Mr.  Clark  said  the  throwing  stick  was  used  for 
throwing  stones,  and  that  it  was  asserted  the  Indians  could  throw 
600  yards  with  it.  He  himself  had  seen  them  throw  250  yards. 
The  throwing  stick  was  formerly  used  by  the  Indians  in  their 
tribal  fights.  At  present,  it  is  used  at  their  festivals.  The  In- 
dians were  very  particular  about  the  character  of  the  stones  used. 

The  President,  Mr.  Morris,  presented  to  the  cabinet  an  official 
medal  of  the  Buffalo  Exhibition,  1901. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  presented  to  the  cabinet  a Victoria  medal, 
T901;  five  silver  and  three  copper  English  coins;  a silver  coin  of 
the  South  Afi ican  Republic;  and  four  silver  and  four  copper 
French  coins. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Langenheim  presented  to  the  cabinet  an  Italian 
copper  coin  and  thirteen  Mexican  copper  coins. 

An  invitation  was  iocei\ed  by  the  Societv  to  appoint  a member 


Peruvian  Portrait  Vase. 

Collection  of  Mr.  Coulon,  Vice-President  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat.  Paris. 
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of  the  General  Committee  for  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Americanists;  and  the  President  was  by  vote 
authorized  to  appoint  a representative  to  act  for  the  Society. 

By  vote,  the  Society  agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  proposed 
Bulletin  International  de  N umismatique . 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  Deshay es,  Conservateur-Adjoint 
of  the  Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  inclosing  a photograph  of  a Peru- 
vian ‘‘portrait-vaseJ’  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Coulon,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Council  of  State,  and  inquiring  for  any  possi- 
ble information  as  to  the  personage  represented  and  the  artist 
who  has  modeled  the  face  with  so  much  talent;  suggesting  also 
that  it  very  likely  may  be  some  celebrated  masterpiece  vulgarized 
by  the  Peruvian  potters.  He  thought  such  vases  rather  rare, 
knowing  of  only  one  at  the  Trocadero  Museum,  at  Paris;  one  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  some  others  at  the  Berlin  Museum, 
these  being  reproduced  in  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Seler,  Peru- 
anische  Alterthumer.  As  Peruvian  art  has  been  discussed  in  the 
publications  of  our  Society  in  former  years,  it  was  possible  we 
might  give  some  clue  to  an  elucidation  of  the  present  interesting 
subject. 

Mr.  Gulin  said  that  such  portrait-vases  were  not  as  rare  in 
American  collections  as  they  appear  to  be  in  Europe.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  be  deferred  to  the  next 
meeting,  promising  then  to  bring  examples  from  the  Society's 
own  collection;  and  it  was  so  agreed. 

November  7th,  1901. 

The  death  was  announced  of  Robert  Noxon  Toppan,  a Life 
Member  of  the  Society,  May  10th,  1901 ; and  of  Henry  W.  Cramp, 
a Life  Member  of  the  Society,  October  3d,  1901,  at  the  age  of 
50  years. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  of  Cambridge,  England,  a visitor,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Cambridge  expedition  to  Torres 
Strait. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  three  Peruvian  portrait-vases,  from  the  So- 
ciety’s collection,  and  discussed  the  inquiries  and  suggestions 
made  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  E.  Deshayes  at  the  last  meeting.  Mr. 
Culin  said  such  vases  were  not  quite  so  rare  as  might  be  inferred 
from  that  letter,  for  they  are  to  be  seen  in  most  large  American 
collections;  for  instance,  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  as  well 
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as  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  vases  exhibited  the  highest  attainment  of  the  potter’s  art 
in  America,  and  must  be  regarded  not  as  debased  copies  of  any 
masterpiece,  but  as  probably  modeled  from  life;  though  it  is  un- 
certain whether  special  important  personages  are  intended  to  be 
represented.  Mr.  Gulin’s  opinion  was  discussed  by  the  members 
present,  but  without  dissent. 

Mr.  Inman  Horner  exhibited  two  gold  medals  recently  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  A.  Donaldson  Smith;  one,  the  Kane  medal  awarded 
by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other,  a 
medal  awarded  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a Spanish  silver  dollar  of  Charles  IV,  with 
the  American  counterstamp : “God  Save  the  President.” 

A letter  was  read  from  President  Morris,  appointing  Mr.  Culin 
the  representative  of  the  Society  in  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Congress  of  Americanists. 

December  5TH,  1901. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  read  a paper  on  “Some  Literary  and  An- 
tiquarian Frauds’’  (see  page  149). 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a collection  of  Polish  medals  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Archaeological  Museum  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Inman  Horner  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  a Resident  Member  of  the  Society,  on  “A  Penn- 
sylvania German  Stove  Plate,”  accompanying  it  with  a photo- 
graph of  the  plate  (see  page  171).  A discussion  on  the  German 
stove  and  stove  plates  followed,  participated  in  by  many  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana  discussed  the  necessity  of  securing  a per- 
manent hall  for  the  Society,  and,  on  his  motion,  the  President  was 
requested  to  appoint  a committee  to  consider  the  questions  of 
securing  a permanent  hall  and  of  promoting  the  general  interests 
of  the  Society. 
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DANIEL  GARRISON  BRINTON,  M.  D. 

AN  OBITUARY  ADDRESS,  BY  INMAN  HORNER,  HISTORIOGRAPHER 

OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

( November  3d,  1899.) 

Our  late  President,  Daniel  Garrison  Brinton,  was  born  May 
13th,  1837,  at  the  homestead  of  the  Brinton  family  called  “Thorn- 
bury”  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  fourth  child  and 
second  son  of  Lewis  and  Ann  Garrison  Brinton.  He  was  of 
the  seventh  generation  in  descent  from  William  Brinton,  of  the 
Parish  of  Sedgeley,  Staffordshire,  England,  born  in  the  year  1630, 
and  married  by  Friends’  ceremony  to  Ann  Bayley  in  1659. 

William  Brinton  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  disciples 
of  George  Fox,  and  in  consequence  suffered  severely  the  perse- 
cutions dealt  out  to  the  people  commonly  called  Quakers.  His 
goods  were  levied  on  for  taxes  and  to  pay  fines,  we  know,  in 
1683.  In  the  autumn  of  1684,  he  with  his  wife  and  son  landed  in 
Brandywine  Hundred,  Delaware;  and  they  spent  a most  trying 
winter  in  a sort  of  cave-dwelling  near  the  present  site  of  Wil- 
mington. The  next  year,  he  with  others  journeyed  up  Chester 
Creek,  and  near  its  headwaters  took  up  various  parcels  of  land,  as 
is  shown  by  ‘‘Holmes’  map  of  first  purchases  on  Chester  Creek." 
This  land  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants,  and  the  place  “Thorn- 
bury,”  where  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  was  born,  has  never  passed  by 
deed,  and  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Brinton’s  older 
brother.  Lewis  Brinton,  the  Doctor’s  immediate  ancestor,  was, 
as  his  forebears  had  been,  a successful  farmer  in  that  fertile  valley, 
and  left  a very  considerable  fortune  to  his  children. 

From  his  mother,  Ann  Garrison,  who  was  a daughter  of  Daniel 
Garrison,  a member  of  Congress  from  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  Dr.  Brinton  probably  derived  his 
love  of  study  and  mental  activity.  Our  distinguished  fellow- 
member,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Garrison,  of  Camden,  Judge  Garrison, 
of  the  same  place.  Commodore  Garrison,  of  New  York,  were 
all  relatives;  while,  on  his  father’s  side,  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan, Dr.  John  Brinton,  Brinton  Coxe,  late  President  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  many  other  well-known  residents  of  this 
state,  were  cousins  of  various  degrees  of  affinity. 
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Daniel  G.  Brinton  was  educated  as  a boy  at  a private  school  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  in  1854  entered  Yale  College,  in  the 
Freshman  Class.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  student  life 
of  the  time,  was  a member  of  the  Greek-letter  societies  2.  A ., 
A.  2.  A.  K.  E.,  and  the  Scroll  and  Key,  and  formed 

friendships  which  were  life  long.  He  gained  several  prizes  for 
English  composition,  and  was,  in  his  junior  year,  selected  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  During  his  sopho- 
more year,  his  physician  advised  him  to  spend  the  winter  in  a 
warmer  climate,  and  Florida  was  selected.  His  residence  there 
had  a most  important  influence  on  his  future,  as  will  be  seen  later 
in  speaking  of  his  literary  work.  Brinton  graduated  with  his 
class  in  1858,  and  immediately  began  his  studies  in  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Jacob  Da  Costa,  attending  lectures  at  Jefferson 
College.  Graduating  M.  D.  from  Jefferson  in  the  spring  of  i860, 
he  went  to  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  to  Paris,  further  to  prose- 
cute his  studies;  and  in  1861  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  West  Chester,  near  his  home. 

The  Civil  War  was  raging,  however,  and  in  August,  1862,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  United  States  as  “Acting  Assistant  Sur- 
geon,” and  was  put  in  charge  of  a large  hospital  on  Turner’s 
Lane,  Philadelphia.  On  February  20th,  1863,  after  an  examina- 
tion, he  was  given  a commission  as  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V.,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  nth  Army 
Corps,  then  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  present  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  same  spring.  The  nth 
Corps  took  part  at  Gettysburg  in  July,  with  Brinton  Surgeon-in- 
Chief  and  in  charge  of  the  field  hospital.  Dr.  Brinton  rarely 
spoke  of  his  long  military  experience;  but  his  work  at  Gettys- 
burg,  with  thousands  of  wounded  and  its  wearied  surgeons,  made 
a very  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  1 he  battle  was  a three- 
davs  fight,  and  the  losses  were  as  heavy  as  in  any  battle  known 
to  history. 

He  then  went  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  operating  in 
Fast  Tennessee,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Wauhatchee, 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  Missionary  Ridge.  During  this  cam- 
paign he  suffered  a severe  sunstroke,  which  incapacitated  him  for 
duty  in  the  field,  and  which  made  him  something  of  an  invalid 
during  the  hot  months  all  his  life.  Dr.  Brinton,  Major,  U.  S.  A., 
was  then  put  in  charge,  April,  1864,  of  all  the  hospitals’,  number- 
ing over  two  thousand  cases,  at  Quincy,  111.,  and  continued  there 
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until  the  end  of  the  war;  when  on  August  5th,  1865,  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  as  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Such  is  a brief  history  of  his  military  career.  He  rarely  re- 
ferred to  his  life  in  the  army,  and  but  few  of  his  friends,  and 
perhaps  none  of  his  literary  associates,  thought  of  him  as  a man 
who  had  been  in  many  battles  and  of  field  rank.  His  fame  as  a 
savant  obscured  his  services  as  a soldier;  but  he  himself,  I think, 
looked  with  greater  pride  on  these,  and  I wish  here  to  recall  them 
to  his  friends.  He  always  wore  the  modest  badge  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  it  was  buried  with  him. 

During  his  services  at  Quincy,  the  Doctor  met  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Tillson,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Tillson,  of  that  city,  but  a 
former  resident  of  Boston,  Mass.  They  were  married  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war  on  September  28th,  1865.  There  are 
two  children,  Robert  Tillson  Brinton,  now  practicing  law  in  Chi- 
cago, and  Emilia,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  B.  Thompson,  of 
this  city. 

Dr.  Brinton  then  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1867,  he  became  the  Assistant  Editor  of  The  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Reporter,  a weekly  magazine,  and  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Napheys,  assumed  entire  charge  of  that  periodical,  grad- 
ually abandoning  the  practice  of  his  profession.  This  connection 
lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His  residence  was  on  Arch 
Street  above  Twentieth  until  the  year  1874,  when  he  purchased 
a pleasant  house  in  a beautiful  lot  of  an  acre  or  two  at  Media, 
Delaware  County,  which  was  his  home  until  his  death.  In  the 
year  1890  he  bought  a dwelling  on  Chestnut  Street  above  Twen- 
tieth, which  he  used  as  a winter  home,  and  where  he  entertained 
his  many  friends. 

Dr.  Brinton  was  for  some  years,  until  its  dissolution,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Reform  Club;  and,  since  1880,  of  the  Rittenhouse 
Club,  of  this  city;  and  was  to  be  seen  at  both  places  in  his  leisure 
m'oments,  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  at  both  his  com- 
panionship was  highly  esteemed.  He  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Athletic  Club,  where  he  spent  an  hour  daily,  practicing 
light  gymnastics. 

His  summers  were  generally  spent  in  travel  in  Europe,  where 
he  had  many  personal  and  scientific  friends.  When  not  in 
Europe,  he  passed  the  hot  months  on  the  New  England  coast, 
the  sunstroke  suffered  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  making 
him  unusually  susceptible  to  high  temperatures.  This  suscepti- 
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bility  influenced  his  life  in  another  way.  He  was  always  desirous 
of  making  original  studies  in  Central  America,  whose  languages 
and  peoples  he  did  so  much  to  make  known;  but  his  sufferings 
from  heat,  due  to  his  army  prostration,  made  him  dread  ex- 
posure in  the  tropics. 

I should  now  speak  of  his  literary  and  scientific  work.  It  be- 
gan very  early;  we  have  seen  that  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  and  that  in  his  sophomore  year,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  spent  a winter  in  Florida.  In  1859,  the 
year  after  he  left  college,  his  observations  there  were  given  to  the 
public  in  a volume  called  The  Floridian  Peninsula  : Its  Literary  His- 
tory, Indian  Tribes,  and  Antiquities.  The  sub-title  of  the  book 
indicates  the  lines  of  his  future  studies,  particularly  the  first  words. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Brinton  was  the  first 
man  to  realize  that  the  American  Indian  had  a literary  history ; 
but  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Dr.  Brinton  was  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  investigators  of  that  literature.  What  he  has  done  to  bring 
it  before  the  world  and  to  preserve  it  for  future  generations  is 
known  to  but  few,  perhaps  only  to  students.  The  following  is 
but  a partial  list  of  his  works:  The  Floridian  Peninsula  (1859),  pp. 
202;  The  Myths  of  the  New  World  (1868  and  1876),  pp.  337; 
The  Religious  Sentiment:  A Contribution  to  the  Science  of  Re- 
ligion (1876),  pp.  284;  American  Hero-Myths  (1882),  pp.  261; 
Aboriginal  American  Authors  (1883),  pp.  63;  A Grammar  of  the 
Choctaw  Language  (1870),  pp.  56;  A Grammar  of  the  Cakchiquel 
Language  (1884),  pp.  67;  The  Philosophic  Grammar  of  American 
Languages  (1885),  pp.  51;  General  Anthropology  and  Ethnology 
(1886),  pp.  184;  General  Prehistoric  Archccology  (1887),  PP-  116; 
A Lendpe-English  Dictionary,  edited  (1888),  pp.  236;  Library  of 
Aboriginal  American  Literature,  six  volumes  (1882  to  1890):  I. 
Chronicles  of  the  Mayas,  pp.  279;  III.  Comedy-Ballet  of  Gueguencc, 
pp.  146;  V.  The  Lendpe  and  Their  Legends,  pp.  262;  VI.  Annals 
of  the  Cakchiqucls,  pp.  234;  VII.  Ancient  Nahuatl  Poetry,  pp.  176; 
VIII.  Sacred  Chants  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  pp.  95;  Races  and 
Peoples:  Lectures  bn  Ethnography,  pp.  313;  Essays  of  an  Ameri- 
canist (1890),  pp.  489:  The  American  Race:  The  Native  Tribes  of 
America  ( 1 89 t ) < PP-  Studies  in  South  American  Languages 
(1892),  pp.  67;  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness  (1893),  PP-  292;  7 he 
Native  Calendar  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  (18931,  pp.  59: 
Nagualism:  A Study  in  Native  American  Folk-Lore  and  His- 
tory (T894).  pp.  65;  A Primer  of  Mayan  Hieroglyphics  (1895).  PP- 
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152;  Report  on  the  Columbian  Historical  Exposition  at  Madrid 
(1895),  pp.  70.  In  connection  with  the  Rev.  Horatio  Hale,  of 
Canada,  Dr.  Brinton,  in  1882,  undertook  the  publication  of  A 
Library  of  Aboriginal  American  Literature.  Of  the  eight  volumes 
published  Brinton  contributed  six;  they  appeared  at  intervals 
from  1882  to  1890.  They  are  translations  accompanied  by 
vocabularies  of  the  histories,  annals,  or  plays  of  various  American 
tribes,  never  before  published;  and  are  not  only  monuments  of 
the  learning  and  industry  of  the  editors,  but  disclose  to  the 
world  a previously  unknown  culture. 

Dr.  Brinton’s  books  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes : 
First  and  most  important  are  his  original  studies  in  the  languages 
of  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of  this  country;  such  as,  the  six  volumes 
just  referred  to,  A Grammar  of  the  Cakchiquel  Language,  A Primer 
of  Mayan  Hieroglyphics,  etc.  These  books  are  the  result  of 
most  painstaking,  laborious  studies  in  languages  which  were  new 
to  the  investigators,  and  involved  the  making  of  vocabularies  and 
grammars,  and,  one  may  say,  the  making  over  of  the  language  it- 
self. Dr.  Brinton  has  stated  that  the  Indians  had  no  common 
roots  in  their  languages,  that  each  tongue  even  among  neighbor- 
ing tribes  was  different  in  terms,  grammar,  and  construction 
from  the  other.  Only  a student  of  linguistics  can  understand  the 
labor,  thought,  and  ingenuity  shown  in  such  work  as  that  pub- 
lished by  our  late  President.  The  second  class  into  which  I have 
divided  Dr.  Brinton’s  works  is  composed  of  the  more  general 
studies  and  essays  growing  from  his  work  in  linguistics;  such  as: 
Aboriginal  American  Authors  (1883),  General  Anthropology  and 
Ethnology  (1886).  The  American  Race  (1891).  These  are  the  ripe 
fruits  of  his  scholarship,  and  contain  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
his  great  learning  by  his  active  and  original  mind.  They  are 
intended  for  the  general  reader,  but  are  of  great  weight  and 
authority  with  all  students  of  ethnology  and  anthropology.  They 
have  been  extensively  read,  and  are  constantly  quoted  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  writers  on  these  most  interesting  subjects. 
The  third  class  has  but  two  works.  The  Religious  Sentiment 
(1876),  and  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness  (1893)  are  a series  of 
apothegms  and  reflections  upon  general  subjects,  and  serve  to 
show  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  author  in  youth  and 
many  years  later.  Besides  these  formal  writings,  Dr.  Brinton 
prepared,  as  a member  of  many  learned  societies  and  as  professor 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Academy  of  Natural 
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Sciences,  a vast  number  of  papers,  addresses,  and  lectures, 
notably  the  Lowell  Institute  Lectures,  in  1891,  etc.  As  showing 
his  versatility,  he  delivered  before  the  Browning  Society  of 
Philadelphia  a brilliant  essay  entitled  “The  Facets  of  Love  in 
Browning’s  Poetry.”  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, both  as  a poet  and  man,  and  contributed  largely  to  his 
comfort  in  his  declining  years  and  paid  him  frequent  visits  at  his 
Camden  home. 

Naturally,  Dr.  Brinton  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors.  He 
was  elected  a member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in 
the  year  1869.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  elected  him 
Professor  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  in  1884;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  made  him  Professor  of  American  Lin- 
guistics in  1886.  He  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  on 
him  by  Jefferson  College,  and  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  1893,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  selected  him  as  their 
President,  the  highest  honor  to  a man  of  learning  that  can  be 
given  in  this  country.  Abroad  his  name  was  perhaps  better 
known,  and  certainly  as  highly  honored.  He  was  considered 
among  the  foremost  of  Americanistes,  and  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  many  learned  societies  and  congresses. 

All  of  us  here,  however,  knew  him  best  as  a member  of  our 
small  Society.  He  was  elected  many  years  ago — in  1876,  during 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Price— and  succeeded  to  that  office  in  the 
year  1884.  To  his  learning  and  zeal  our  proceedings  and  pub- 
lications bear  ample  testimony.  His  urbanity,  his  accurate  and 
complete  knowledge  on  all  subjects  brought  before  us,  and  his 
ability  as  a presiding  officer  will  live  always  in  our  recollection. 
Tt  was  our  great  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  show  our  friendship 
and  our  appreciation  of  our  President,  in  part,  on  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  our  foundation  by  striking  a medal  in  his  honor, 
a short  time  before  his  death. 

I must  say  a few  personal  words  before  closing.  Dr.  Brinton 
was  a ver\  good-looking  man,  his  stature  of  middle  height,  his 
figure  robust  and  well  shaped,  his  carriage  erect  and  manly,  his 
features  small  and  clear  cut,  his  eyes  of  uncommon  brilliancy. 
Tlis  whole  appeal ance  gave  indication  of  his  life  and  pursuits, 
soldier,  savant— man  of  the  world  as  well.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  clearness  and  decision.  In  his  lectures  and  impromptu 
speeches,  the  orderly  arrangement  of  his  discourse,  with  a 


EARLY  ORDNANCE. 


BY  CORNELIUS  STEVENSON. 

( Read  December  yth,  1899.) 

The  origin  of  the  word  “cannon,”  as  well  as  the  date  of  its 
first  appearance,  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  has  long 
been  a subject  of  dispute,  and  probably  will  long  remain  so.  It 
is  supposed  to  owe  its  derivation  to  the  word  “canna” — a long, 
hollow  reed. 

The  plain  of  Cressy  still  continues  a scene  of  contest  between 
opposing  archaeologists.  The  chief  argument  employed  by  those 
who  maintain  that  the  English  used  cannon  at  this  place  in  1346 
is  the  passage  in  Froissart’s  Chronicles  that  the  “English  were 
used  to  carry  cannon  with  their  armies.”  On  the  other  hand, 
not  a word  appears  in  these  chronicles  about  guns  or  gunners, 
but  the  rout  of  the  Genoese  is  distinctly  attributed  to  the  English 
archers. 

John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  tells  us  in  his  poem 
of  The  Bruce  that  Edward  III  had  artillery  in  his  first  campaign 
against  the  Scotch,  1327;  but,  as  Barbour  was  but  seven  years 
of  age  at  this  time,  he  must  have  been  merely  recording  a tradi- 
tion which  had  obtained  currency  many  years  after  the  event, 
and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  troops  of  Edward  should  have 
had  cannon  in  their  armament  at  this  early  date. 

It  would  seem  that  powder  and  cannon  were  employed  for  the 
defence  and  siege  of  fortresses  at  a much  earlier  date  than  they 
were  used  in  the  field ; for  John  Hewett  (in  his  work  on  Ancient 
Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe ) speaks  of  a document  of  the  year 
1338,  deposited  in  the  Cabinet  des  Titres  of  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Paris,  in  which  cannon  is  mentioned  as  having  been  used  in 
the  attack  on  Southampton.  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1347, 
Froissart  tells  us,  the  English  built  a strong  castle  of  wood,  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  town  and  sea,  and  pro- 
vided many  “springards,  bombards,  and  cross-bows  a tours  and 
other  instruments.” 

The  period  at  which  cannon  was  used  in  the  field  is  also  doubt- 
ful, if  we  accept  the  statement  made  above  as  correct,  that  the 
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English  employed  them  at  the  battle  of  Cressy;  but  in  1382  we 
obtain  more  reliable  information,  for  Froissart  (Vol  II,  pages 
203  and  205)  says  the  men  of  Ghent  marching  to  the  attack  of 
their  adversaries  of  Bruges  charged  about  200  wagons  (chars) 
of  cannon  and  artillery.  They  took  their  post  on  a hill,  suffered 
their  adversaries’  troops  to  begin  the  attack,  manoeuvred  to  get 
the  advantage  of  the  sun,  and  plied  the  Brugeois  with  their  guns ; 
and  again  he  speaks  of  Philip  van  Arteveld  as  directing  his  men, 
assembled  on  the  mont  d'or,  when  the  attack  should  begin,  to  ply 
their  bombards,  cannon,  and  cross-bows  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  enemy ; and  he  further  tells  us  these  cannon  and  bombards 
cast  forth  large  feathered  arrows. 

According  to  Francis  Grose,  the  first  cannon  invented  re- 
sembled mortars,  and  were  generally  constructed  of  iron  bars 
soldered  or  welded  together  and  strengthened  with  iron  hoops ; 
others  were  made  of  plates  of  iron  rolled  up  and  fortified  with 
hoops  of  the  same  metal.  Several  of  the  first  kind  are  said  to 
be  preserved  at  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.  Cannon  were  some- 
times called  bombards  (from  the  Greek  word  bombos,  indicating 
the  noise  they  made  in  firing),  and  were  principally  made  of  ham- 
mered iron ; but,  in  the  process  of  time,  were  cast  in  bell  or  gun 
metal.  They  were  also  made  of  plates  of  iron  or  copper  with 
lead  run  between  them.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
one  of  this  sort  of  guns  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  by 
a fisherman,  and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Grose  also  tells  us,  the  ancient  bombards  were  fre- 
quently very  large,  and  chiefly  discharged  stone  balls  of  enor- 
mous size.  When  Mahomet  II  besieged  Constantinople,  in  1453, 
he  battered  the  walls  with  stone  bullets;  and  his  pieces  were  some 
of  them  said  to  be  of  the  calibre  of  1,200  pounds,  but  they  could 
not  be  fired  more  than  four  times  a day. 

Froissart  describes  a very  extraordinary  bombard  used  at  the 
siege  of  Oudenarde: — “Therefore,”  he  says,  “to  terrify  the  gar- 
rison of  Oudenarde,  he  caused  to  be  made  a marvelous  great 
bombard,  which  was  5°  feet  long,  and  three  great  heavy  stones 
of  a wonderful  bigness.  When  this  bombard  was  discharged, 
it  might  be  heard  five  leagues  by  day  and  ten  by  night,  making 
so  great  a noise  in  going  off  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  devils 
in  hell  were  abroad.” 

According  to  Grose,  the  petard  is  a machine  used  to  burst  open 
gates  and  doors  of  fortresses  and  castles.  It  is  a sort  of  iron 
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mortar,  in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone  or  bell,  with  a touchhole 
in  the  centre  of  the  breech,  and  four  handles,  to  fasten  it  to  a 
strong  plank  about  eighteen  inches  square,  called  a madrier, 
strengthened  on  the  opposite  side  with  a cross  band  of  iron  and 
a strong  hook.  The  petard  was  fastened  to  this  by  staples  pass- 
ing through  the  handles.  Describing  the  manner  of  loading  it, 
he  says  it  was  to  be  filled  nearly  full  with  gunpowder,  and  then 
covered  with  wadding,  and  afterwards  by  a wooden  trencher 
exactly  fitted  to  its  calibre.  After  this,  it  was  to  be  driven  with 
seven  or  eight  strokes  of  a wooden  mallet,  care  being  taken  not  to 
break  the  grains  of  powder.  The  remainder  of  the  petard  was  filled 
with  yellow  wax  or  pitch,  and  covered  over  with  a waxed  cloth. 
The  mouth  of  the  machine  was  then  placed  in  a cavity  turned  to 
receive  it  in  the  madrier.  When  it  was  to  be  used,  it  was  made 
fast  by  its  hook  to  the  gate  to  be  broken,  and  fire  set  to  the  fuse 
through  its  vent  or  touchhole,  into  the  centre  of  the  powder.  The 
effect  was  generally  a fracture  in  the  gate  equal  to  the  madrier. 
The  petard  was  invented,  according  to  Pere  Daniel,  in  France, 
about  the  year  1579,  at  which  time  it  was  used  by  Henry  IV  of 
France,  then  King  of  Navarre.  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  floating  mines,  called  “internals,”  were  used  in 
naval  warfare.  They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  an 
Italian  engineer,  named  Frederick  Jambelli.  They  were  used  at 
the  siege  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Alexander,  Prince 
of  Parma,  in  the  year  1585.  Grose  describes  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  which  contains  three  decks,  as  being  filled  with  sand ; the 
lower  deck  with  several  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  which  was 
covered  with  masonry  a foot  thick  ; the  second  deck  was  furnished 
with  a large  quantity  of  bombs,  having  two  feet  of  masonry  over 
it ; and  the  third  deck  was  furnished  with  a number  of  barrels 
hooped  with  iron,  filled  full  of  all  sorts  of  fireworks.  A tube  was 
inserted  in  the  lower  deck  for  conducting  the  fire  to  the  powder 
and  to  the  priming.  This  machine  never  worked  satisfactorily 
and  was  soon  abandoned  as  useless.  There  were  various  other 
kinds  of  cannon,  both  large  and  small,  during  the  early  age  of 
gunpowder,  such  as  cannon,  perriers,  port-pieces,  stock-fowlers, 
sling-pieces,  portingale  bases  and  murtherers,  but  I have  never 
met  with  any  detailed  account  of  them. 


THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND. 


BY  CHARLES  E.  DANA. 

( Read  February  ist,  igoo.) 

The  matrices  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  somewhat  resemble 
a silver  pair  of  waffle  irons.  They  are  made  of  silver  and  weigh 
about  185  ounces,  measuring  about  six  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  by  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  depth.  They  are 
formed  of  two  broad,  flat  parts,  plain  and  smooth  on  the  outside, 
most  elaborately  engraved  on  the  inside.  The  two  disks  are 
hinged  together.  There  is  an  officer  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
Department,  called  “the  Clerk  of  the  Chafe  Wax,”  whose  duty  it 
is  to  soften  the  wax  needed  for  the  seal  over  a charcoal  fire  in  a 
chafing  brazier. 

The  Great  Seal  is  attached  to  charters  of  towns  and  institu- 
tions, treaties  with  foreign  powers,  patents  of  nobility,  credentials 
of  ambassadors  to  foreign  powers,  appointments  of  colonial  gov- 
ernors, conges  d’elire,  etc.,  any  documents  to  which  the  sover- 
eign in  Her  Majesty’s  character  as  sovereign,  gives  her  royal 
assent.  Such  deeds,  called  “letters  patent”  or  “letters  ouvert,” 
acquire  all  their  legal  force  and  power  from  the  Great  Seal 
attached  to  them.  The  wax  seal  is  fastened  by  cords,  so  woven 
through  holes,  specially  made  for  it  in  the  parchment,  that  either 
the  wax,  cord,  or  parchment  must  be  mutiliated  to  separate  them. 
To  provide  room  for  the  cords  to  pass  through  the  matrices  the 
metal  is  cut  away  slightly  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  of  the 
silver  sides.  To  insure  the  impression  being  correctly  made  upon 
the  wax  two  guides  on  the  lower  disk  are  arranged  so  as  to  fit  into 
corresponding  slots  in  the  upper  one. 

In  early  times  the  seal  was  protected  by  a wreath  of  rushes, 
plaited  strips  of  parchment,  or  by  a box  made  of  wood,  or  of 
“cuir  bouilli”;  these  latter,  usually  richly  decorated,  are  to-day 
much  sought  after  by  connoisseurs,  and  fetch  correspondingly 
high  prices.  Till  the  twelfth  century,  pure  bee’s-wax  was  used; 
after  that  date  the  seals  were  colored  green  or  red.  Within  the 
last  150  years,  resin  and  other  substances  have  been  introduced, 
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as  the  consumption  of  wax  was  so  great,  i his  has  given  a cer- 
tain brittleness  to  the  seals  of  modern  times  that  was  fortunately 
wanting  in  those  of  500,  600,  and  700  years  past.  Still  further  to 
economize  wax,  some  twenty  years  ago,  Parliament  passed  an  act 
providing  for  a small  seal  to  be  used  with  a wafer,  called  the 
“Small  Great  Seal.”  This  is  used  on  conges  d’elire  and  for  other 
matters.  Since  1818,  the  Great  Seal  has  been  of  silver.  Previous 
to  that  time,  it  was  usually  of  copper,  though  there  was  one  made 
of  gold.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  a new  sovereign  is  to  summon 
the  Privy  Council  for  the  purpose  of  having  a Great  Seal  pro- 
vided. Designs  are  invited,  and  the  accepted  one  is  immediately 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  engraver.  When  the  new  seal 
is  finished,  Her  Majesty  lays  her  hands  upon  it  in  Council,  and 
it  then  becomes  the  Great  Seal.  The  old  one  then  undergoes  a 
process  known  as  “damasking.”  It  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed, 
but  in  reality  is  not.  The  new  sovereign,  in  presence  of  the 
Privy  Council,  gives  it  a gentle  blow  or  two  with  a pointed  ham- 
mer. Having  been  thus  deprived  of  all  its  power  as  the  symbol 
of  royalty,  it  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
value  of  the  metal  is  from  £25  to  £30,  not  counting  the  engrav- 
ing, of  course.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  another  perquisite  in  ad- 
dition to  the  silver  seal  already  mentioned  and  his  salary  of  £10,000 
a year;  it  is  the  bag  or  satchel  in  which  the  Great  Seal  is  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be  carried.  This  bag  is  lined  with  silk 
and  gorgeously  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  and  is  as  fine  an 
example  of  art  needlework  as  one  is  apt  to  see.  The  purse  is 
renewed  every  session  of  Parliament.  Lord  Thurlow,  in  those 
stormy  days  between  1778,  when  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  1792  when  he  was  deprived  of  that  office,  received  so  many 
satchels  that  Lady  1 hurlow  was  able  to  make,  it  is  said,  several 
magnificent  counterpanes,  as  well  as  bed-hangings  from  out  of 
these  rare  works  of  art. 

Formed v the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  was  an  ecclesias- 
tic. On  his  receiving  office,  the  seal  was  hung  about  the  neck 
of  the  lucky  official,  with  the  injunction  to  “use  it  to  the  honor 
of  God  and  his  sovereign  ; upon  which  he  immediately  sallied 
foi th  and  energetically  used  it  for  his  own  benefit;  since  no  docu- 
ment passed  the  Great  Seal  until  a big  fee  was  paid  the  Lord 
Keeper.  By  act  of  Elizabeth,  the  offices  of  Lord  Keeper  and 
Lord  Chancelloi  were  united.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor  enters 
the  House  of  Loids,  he  is  accompanied  by  his  purse-bearer,  who 
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is  clad  in  full  court  costume.  The  purse  is  supposed  to  contain 
the  Great  Seal;  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  never  does.  The  Great 
Seal  is  far  too  precious  and  lies  hidden  away  in  the  safest  possible 
place,  carefully  closed  in  a morocco  case,  and  is  only  removed 
when  some  most  important  document  requires  the  “imprimatur” 
of  the  sovereign.  The  empty  purse  is  placed  behind  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  indicates  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  Great 
Seal,  and  so  entitled  to  perform  the  duties  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  little  ceremony  is  one  of  the  many  pic- 
turesque fictions  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

The  ceremony  of  delivering  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  not  particularly  impressive,  but  is  of  great  importance. 
The  appointee  is  called  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  On 
a table  near  Her  Majesty  he  will  see  the  morocco-covered  box. 
To  this  Her  Majesty  will  point,  intimating  by  this  wave  of  the 
hand  that  he  is  to  take  charge  of  the  box  and  its  contents.  After 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  sovereign,  the  much  honored  lawyer  will 
retire  from  the  royal  presence,  bearing  away  with  him,  in  the 
box,  of  course,  the  Great  Seal  of  England;  the  possession  of 
which  under  such  circumstances  will  have  constituted  him  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  with  all  the  responsibilities,  digni- 
ties, and  emoluments  appertaining  to  the  office. 

The  Great  Seal  must  under  no  circumstances  ever  be  removed 
from  the  kingdom.  The  sovereign  himself  may  leave,  and  no 
one  will  miss  him;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  can  never  go  abroad, 
as  his  precious  charge  must  be  always  in  his  personal  possession. 
The  haughty  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  law  unto  himself,  took 
the  Great  Seal  of  Henry  VIII  with  him,  when  he,  in  1521,  went  to 
the  Low  Countries.  But  this  act  was  never  forgiven,  and  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  downfall.  In  Richard  I’s  case,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  with  the  Seal,  accompanied  the  King;  but  at  that  early 
date  such  rules  were  but  loosely  kept,  even  when  they  were 
recognized.  Another  case  will  be  noted  further  on,  that  of 
Charles  II ; but  his  seal  was  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  as  state 
documents  had  to  be  sealed  in  England,  it  was  not  of  great  use. 

The  earliest  impression  of  any  seal  used  by  a sovereign  in 
Great  Britain,  is  that  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia.  It  is  attached 
to  a charter  confirming  a grant  of  land  in  Sussex  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  in  the  year  790.  The  seal  is  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  height  by  one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  width. 
Tt  bears  the  portrait  of  the  king,  in  profile,  the  neck  bare  and  the 
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head  slightly  stooping.  The  hair  is  bound  by  a narrow  fillet  and 
some  leaves  of  laurel  or  olive.  The  word  “REX”  is  legible  in 
front  of  the  profile,  and  doubtless  the  word  Offa  was  behind  it. 
This  sovereign  did  much  to  consolidate  the  heptarchy  into  a 
monarchy.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  learned  monk  Alcuin,  and 
of  Charlemagne,  neither  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  struck  by 
the  manner  that  their  friend  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  the 
simple  method  of  murdering  the  rightful  monarch,  Ethelbald, 
King  of  East  Anglia.  But  in  those  days  men  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  such  little  niceties  as  the  difference  between  the 
right  conferred  by  the  royal  blood  flowing  on  your  body  or  in 
your  body.  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  the  chief  engraver  of  Her  Majesty's 
seals,  and  a well-known  writer  on  the  subject,  from  whom  I am 
borrowing  most  extensively,  sees  in  this  not  quite  obliterated 
head  the  following:  “And  as  we  look  at  this  contemporary  por- 
trait of  him,  we  may  remember  the  description  given  of  him  by  his 
biographer,  writing  at  the  same  time,  who  said  that  Offa  was  ele- 
gant in  body,  eloquent  in  discourse,  and  with  a penetrating  eye.” 

Edward  the  Confessor  (1042 — d.  1066). — This  is  the  first 
seal  that  is  made  pendant  to  the  charters  to  which  it  was  affixed, 
and  consequently  has  two  sides.  It  is  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and,  unlike  all  subsequent  seals,  the  King  is  on  both  sides  repre- 
sented enthroned.  The  inscription  also  is  the  same  on  both  sides; 
“Edwardii  Anglorum  Basilei.”  The  Saxons  were  very  fond  of 
such  Latinized  Greek  words. 

William  the  Conqueror  (1066 — d.  1087. — Here  the  king  is 
enthroned  on  the  obverse,  and  on  horseback  on  the  reverse. 
Horse  and  king  are  of  a most  woodeny  nature.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  title  of  ruler  of  Normandy,  “Patron,”  in  this  case, 
precedes  that  of  “King  of  England,”  showing  clearly  which  of 
the  two  he  considered  the  more  important. 

Mr.  Wyon  thinks  he  sees  in  this  figure,  with  legs  spread  apart, 
a clear  indication  of  an  “aldermanic  habit  of  body,  which  the 
doctors  describe  as  an  abdomen  pendulum.  That  William  the  Con- 
queror had  this  peculiarity  we  know  from  history.  For  we  there 
read  of  the  severe  inconveniences  which  he  again  and  again  suf- 
fered from  it.  On  one  occasion  when  he  had  promised  to  visit 
his  suzerain,  Philip,  King  of  France  (1059 — d.  1108),  the  Norman 
duke  was  prevented  by  an  attack  of  illness  in  this  region  of  his 
body.  Philip,  on  learning  the  cause  of  William’s  illness,  laughed, 
and  expressed  a hope  that  the  Duke  of  Normandv  might  make  a 
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good  recovery,  and  said  that  after  such  a lying-in,  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  itself  would  hardly  hold  all  the  candles  that  should 
be  lighted  upon  the  churching  of  such  an  important  personage. 
The  jest  was  repeated  to  William,  who  flew  into  a great  rage,  and 
swore  by  the  most  frightful  oath  that,  when  well  enough,  he 
would  enter  the  territories  of  Philip,  and  cause  there  fires  to  be 
lighted  which  would  make  a greater  illumination  than  if  the 
whole  of  Notre  Dame  were  lit  with  candles;  and,  added  the  Nor- 
man King  of  England,  “these  illuminations  shall  not  be  at  my 
expense.” 

Shortly  after,  when  William  was  better,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  entered  France.  One  of  the  first  towns 
which  William  seized  was  Mantes,  to  which  his  soldiers  set  fire, 
burning  even  the  church,  in  which  lived  two  holy  anchorites,  who 
refused  to  leave  the  sacred  building.  Their  position  was  made 
known  to  William,  who  ordered  that  the  fire  was  not  to  be 
abated  one  jot  for  them,  and  so  they  and  all  the  town  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  day  after,  the  Conqueror  rode  in  savage  delight 
over  the  blackened  ruins, — but,  as  he  went,  his  horse  put  its  foot 
into  a mass  of  hot  cinders,  which  caused  it  to  start  aside  sud- 
denly; this  threw  William  against  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and 
so  severe  was  the  injury  inflicted,  that  the  king  was  borne  back 
to  Rouen  and  died  there,  after  most  agonized  sufferings.  He 
died  deserted  by  well-nigh  all  his  knights  and  attendants,  who 
rushed  off  in  haste  when  they  saw  his  death  was  near.  Even  his 
burial  was  unseemly.  When  his  corpse  was  borne  to  the  abbey 
at  Caen,  an  abbey  he  had  founded,  a certain  knight  withstood  the 
funeral  procession,  crying  that  the  ground  where  the  abbey  stood 
had  been  forcibly  taken  from  him  by  the  king.  Nor  would  he 
depart  till  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  had  been  paid  over  to 
him; — and  even  worse  followed. 

Henry  II  (1154 — d.  1189). — The  first  of  the  so-called  “Plan- 
tagenets”;  though,  singularly  enough,  the  first  time  the  name  ap- 
pears in  authentic  English  history  is  in  the  pedigree  sent  to 
Parliament  by  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  in  1460,  where  his  own 
name  is  given  as  “Richard  Plantagfnet.”  Henry’s  seal  is  most 
interesting  for  what  it  does  not  contain,  not  for  the  stiff,  archaic 
figure  that  it  does.  It  is  the  last  seal  that  is  without  heraldic 
ornamentation.  Henry  holds  his  shield  in  a perfectly  natural 
position,  showing  the  inside  only,  leaving  one  to  infer  that  there 
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was  nothing  particularly  interesting  to  show  on  the  outside. 
Richard,  it  will  be  seen,  does  quite  differently. 

Nothing,  to  me  seems  more  touching  than  the  passing  of  this 
great  king.  Beaten  by  those  ungrateful  sons  of  his,  Richard 
and  John,  he  took  refuge  in  Chinon  Castle,  where  Jeanne  d’Arc 
met  her  ungrateful  sovereign;  these  rebels  of  his  own  blood  forced 
him  to  sign  an  humiliating  peace.  The  Chancellor  was  reading  to 
the  old  monarch  a list  of  the  rebels;  ‘‘Sire,”  said  he,  “may  Jesus 
Christ  help  me,  the  first  name  written  here  is  that  of  Count  John, 
your  son.”  Then  Henry  turned  his  face  to  the  wall;  “Now,” 
said  he,  “let  things  go  as  they  will — I care  no  more  for  myself 
nor  for  this  world.”  At  last  he  was  borne  out  to  die  before  the 
altar  of  the  castle  chapel,  and  he  passed  away,  sullenly  mutter- 
ing, “Shame,  shame,  on  a conquered  king.”  His  servants 
stripped  his  body  and  the  old  king  lay  naked  on  the  ground. 
In  the  Abbey  Church  at  Fontevrault,  where  he  now  rests,  they 
laid  him  out  in  state.  Thither  came  his  unworthy  son  Richard, 
and  the  body  streamed  with  blood  as  he  knelt  beside  it.  (Old 
T ouraine.) 

Henry  the  Younger. — This  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II. 
His  father  had  him  crowned  in  great  state  at  Westminster,  July 
1 5th,  1170.  A great  seal  was  prepared  for  him,  showing  that  he 
exercised  true  regal  authority.  The  sole  difference  in  this  seal 
is  that  the  words  “Dei  Gratia”  are  omitted,  the  only  case  of 
such  an  omission  in  the  long  list  of  royal  seals. 

Richard  I. — This  seal  is  so  interesting  from  an  heraldic  point 
of  view  that  I give  the  description  of  it  in  full.  “First  Seal,  1189. 
Obverse:  King  enthroned:  closely  fitting  tunic,  loose  surcoat  with 
embroidered  edges  at  neck  and  arms,  and  cloak.  Open  crown 
with  three  points  fleury.  In  the  right  hand  a sword  held  erect; 
in  left  hand  an  orb  topped  by  a cross  fleur  de  lisee.  Throne  of 
elaborate  paneled  work,  of  four  stages  of  arcading  with  inter- 
vening head  moldings,  the  back  splayed  away,  and  the  foot-board 
enriched  with  carvings  of  quatrefoils,  and  a corbel  on  seven 
aiches.  Tn  the  field  on  either  side  of  the  king’s  head,  a crescent 
enclosing  an  estoile  of  seven  points  wavy.  On  either  side  of  the 
throne  a sprig  of  genista,  or  broom.”  RICARDUS  DEI 
GRACIA  RFX  ANGLORUM.  Reverse:  King  on  horseback, 
facing  right.  Hauberk  and  surcoat  of  mail  armor,  conical  hel- 
met, with,  of  course,  no  attempt  at  a crest.  Large  broad-sword, 
bowed  shield  on  which  is  a lion  contourne,  or  looking  to  the 
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heraldic  left  as  lie  ought  not  to  do.  Now  this  shield  is  held  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Richard  so  that  it  displays  half  of  the  face,  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  he  has  something  to  show  and  is  proud  of 
showing  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  complete  shield 
device  would  consist  of  two  lions  combatant. 

Second  Seal. — This  dates  from  about  1198.  It  is  three  and  two- 
thirds  inches  in  diameter,  a trilie  smaller  than  the  first.  This  seal  is 
interesting,  apart  from  its  heraldic  significance.  The  previous  seal 
had  been  in  use  some  eight  years;  this  the  Lion-hearted  King 
(though  why  he  is  so  called,  no  one  seems  to  know)  took  with 
him  when  he  went  crusading.  He  also  took  the  Vice-Chancellor 
Malchien  to  carry  the  seal.  Malchien  wore  his  charge  in  the 
most  approved  manner,  suspended  by  a cord  about  his  neck. 
Off  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  the  Mediterranean  was  tumultuous, 
and  overboard  went  Malchien,  seal  and  all.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  seal  answered  admirably  the  purpose  that  a stone 
does  in  drowning  a cat,  so  that  Malchien’s  brief  appearance  on 
this  world’s  stage  came  to  an  end,  and  Richard  was  sealless. 
This  did  not  much  affect  that  chronically  hard-up  monarch,  for, 
when  he  got  back  to  England  he  had  a new  seal  made,  and  in 
order  to  pay  for  it,  he  required  all  charters,  etc.,  granted  under 
the  old  seal  to  be  confirmed  under  the  new,  “whereby,”  says 
Speed,  “he  drew  a great  mass  of  money  to  his  treasury.”  The 
full  description,  as  given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum, 
is:  “Differs  from  the  first  seal  in  arrangement  of  drapery;  in 
shape  of  throne,  of  which  each  of  the  sides  ends  in  a fleur-de-lis; 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  planta  genista;  while  the  crescents  are 
replaced  by  a single  crescent  on  the  king’s  right  hand,  and  a sun 
of  sixteen  rays  on  the  left.  The  legend  is  as  before.  That  on 
the  reverse  is  the  same  as  on  the  first  seal,  RICARDUS  DVX 
NORMANNORVM  ET  AOVITANORVM  ET  COMES  AN- 
DEGAYORVM.”  It  also  differs  from  the  first  seal  in  the  more 
spirited  action  of  the  horse  and  in  the  flat  helmet  on  the  king’s 
head;  and  it  bears  on  the  shield  three  lions  passant  guardant  in 
pale,  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Royal  Arms  of  England.  So 
much  for  the  dry-as-dust  catalogue.  The  change  of  helmets  be- 
tween the  two  seals  has  made  some  wise  ones  insist  that  Richard 
was  the  first  to  wear  that  most  uncomfortable  of  head  gear,  the 
heaume.  On  the  top  appears  a rather  complicated  design  that 
I have  given  much  study  to.  and  am  quite  convinced  represents 
the  royal  lion  of  England  standing  in  crest,  under  a sort  of  arch 
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of  feathers.  Why  the  13 ntish  jVLuseuni  refuses  to  see  this  most 
interesting  dawn  of  English  royal  heraldry  I am  at  a loss  to  un- 
derstand. Were  the  crest  itself  much  less  apparent  than  it  is,  the 
logic  of  the  situation  forced  some  such  device  on  the  wearer  of 
such  a hat.  Fancy,  if  all  the  officers  in  an  army,  in  a time  when 
officers  really  did  lead  their  troops,  should  suddenly  agree  to  wear 
huge  iron  things  like  kegs,  over  their  heads,  so  that  they  all 
looked  equally  absurd,  and  could  not  be  told  apart  (anything  in 
the  way  of  a door  plate  being  out  of  the  question  from  the  in- 
ability of  every  one  to  read),  what  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  take  to  signs;  and  certainly  the  zoological  garden  would 
first  recommend  itself  to  their  war-like,  not  to  say,  animal-like 
natures. 

Edward  III  (1327 — d.  1377). — This  seal  is  probably  the  first 
that  was  used  by  more  than  one  sovereign,  some  slight  altera- 
tion being  made  by  each  successive  king.  The  seal  was  orig- 
inally made  for  Edward  I;  but  then  it  was  without  the  castles 
and  fleur-de-lis.  Edward  II  used  the  same  seal,  but  added  two 
castles,  doubtless  in  allusion  to  his  mother,  Queen  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  the  arms  of  Castile  being 
a castle;  “punning  arms,”  as  we  call  them  in  heraldry.  Edward 
III  added  the  two  fleur-de-lis  of  France  above  the  castles.  This 
was  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  his  mother,  Queen  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Philip  IV  of  France.  The  “Handsome,”  Philip  was  called; 
the  Bad,  he  should  have  been  called;  for  he  it  was,  who,  with  his 
tool,  Clement  V , Pope  of  Rome,  perpetrated  that  hideous  crime  on 
the  great  Order  of  the  Temple,  “the  crime  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 
Edward  III  had,  in  all,  eight  great  seals.  The  most  famous  is 
the  seal  of  Bretigny.  On  all  previous  ones  he  had  used  the  title 
King  of  France.  At  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  he  renounced  that 
right  and  left  the  pretended  title  off  his  next  seal.  He  did  not, 
however,  abandon  the  quarterings  of  France,  and  they  continued 
to  appear.  It  is  almost  needless  to  draw  attention  to  the  very 
marked  artistic  advance  in  the  execution  of  this  seal.  This  seal, 
with  alteied  legends,  continued  to  be  one  of  the  great  seals  of 
England  for  hi  years.  In  1372,  Edward  III  had  the  legend  al- 
tered and  again  took  to  calling  himself  “King  of  France.”  Eng- 
lish sovereigns  continued  this  harmless  pleasantry  until  1801. 
Tn  1377  Richard  II,  on  his  accession,  had  the  letters  EDW,  in 
FDWARDUS,  changed  to  RIC,  thus  forming  RICARDUS. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  the  full  measure  of  difference 
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between  Richard  and  his  grandfather.  1399,  enter  Bolingbroke 
and  the  House  of  Lancaster,  in  the  person  of  HENRY  IV. 
Henry  having  rid  himself  very  effectually  of  Richard,  took  his 
seal  and,  having  changed  the  name,  used  it  for  nine  years. 

Mr.  Wyon  gives  a very  long  and  interesting  description  of 
Henry’s  own  seal  that  dates  from  1408.  “The  significance  of 
this  seal  is  full  of  interest.  Henry  had  taken  up  arms  against 
Richard  II,  and  really  won  the  crown  by  force.  He  had  also, 
been  called  to  the  throne  by  election  by  Parliament;  yet  he  pre- 
ferred to  defend  his  right  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  descent 
from  Henry  III,  through  Edmund  Crouchback,  the  younger,  who, 
he  maintained,  was  the  elder  son  of  Henry  III.  On  the  deposi- 
tion of  Richard  II,  Henry  formally  stated  his  claim  in  Parlia- 
ment, ‘as  being  the  ryght  blood  coming  of  the  King’  (Henry 
III).  Henry  IV  was,  however,  always  regarded  by  a large  party 
in  the  kingdom  as  a usurper,  and  to  the  end  of  his  reign  he  had 
to  contend  against  their  conspiracies.  These  conspiracies,  in 
which  many  of  the  great  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  took  part,  were 
in  fact  the  first  mutterings  of  that  storm  which,  although  re- 
strained by  the  arts  and  policies  of  Henry  IV,  and  during  the 
life  of  his  heroic  son,  Henry  V,  by  the  commanding  greatness  of 
his  character,  broke  out  afterwards  with  devastating  fury  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  under  Henry  VI.  And  so  with  the  anxiety 
natural  to  a usurper  to  invoke  all  the  sanctions  that  might  give 
sacredness  to  his  claim  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  he  had  this 
seal  engraved;  thereby  indirectly  appealing  at  once  to  the  popular 
affection  for  the  memory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  to  the  rever- 
ence for  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saints,  which  would  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  party,  and  to  the  attachment 
to  hereditary  right  so  characteristic  of  the  English  people,  on 
which,  justly  or  unjustly,  he  chose  to  defend  this  claim  to  the 
throne.” 

‘Tn  all  perfect  impressions  of  the  seal  the  head  of  the  king  is 
strikingly  like  that  of  the  recumbent  statue  over  his  tomb  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral.  In  the  canopy  over  the  king’s  head  are  half- 
length  figures,  the  Virgin  with  the  Holy  Child  being  in  the  centre; 
on  her  right  is  a king,  crowned,  holding  a sceptre;  on  her  left  is 
a martyr  holding  a palm.  In  the  tabernacle-work  lower  down 
are  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  and  St.  George,  each  trampling  on 
a dragon.  In  lower  niches  are  St.  Edward,  King  and  Confessor, 
and  St.  Edmund.  King  and  Martyr.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
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adjoining  space  on  either  side  is  an  angel  holding  a shield,  that 
on  the  king’s  right  is  charged  with  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  that  on  the  left  with  those  of  Edmund  the  Martyr. 
Below  the  angels,  on  each  side  is  a canopied  niche,  in  each  of 
which  is  a man-at-arms  holding  a banner,  one  that  of  France 
and  England  quarterly,  the  other  of  England  alone.  In  the  out- 
ermost vertical  spaces,  on  either  side,  are  the  emblems  of  the  four 
evangelists.”  “The  base  of  the  throne  is  divided  into  three  panels, 
each  bearing  a shield  charged  respectively  with  the  arms  of  Wales, 
the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  the  earldom  of  Chester.  These 
three  baronies  had  first  been  united  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  the  father  of  Henry’s  unlucky  predecessor.  They 
were  subject  to  the  curious  condition  that  when  a Prince  of  Wales 
became  king  they  merged  into  the  crown  and  had  to  be  created 
afresh  on  the  birth  of  a new  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  death 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  these  did  not  devolve  upon  Richard 
II,  but  merged  into  the  crown,  and  although  Richard  II  had  by  a 
fresh  creation  been  made  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
Earl  of  Chester,  it  was  with  the  same  limitations.  On  his  depo- 
sition these  baronies  as  usual  merged  into  the  crown;  and  here 
we  may  again  trace  the  over-anxiety  of  the  usurper  to  assert  his 
claim  not  only  to  the  crown,  but  to  all  the  'appurtenances’ 
thereof.” 

Mr.  Wyon  discovers  emblematic  meanings  in  all  these  various 
persons,  meanings  that  possibly  may  have  been  thought  of  by 
Henry.  “St.  Michael  is  angelic  power  triumphant  over  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness.  St.  George  the  military  prowess  of  England 
triumphant  over  oppression  and  wrong.  The  royal  saints,  Ed- 
ward and  Edmund,  served  to  remind  the  beholder  of  Henry’s 
claim  of  descent  from  Henry  III,”  etc. 

Henry  VIII.  This  is  the  second  seal  of  Henry  and  was  used 
foi  the  golden  bulla  attached  to  the  ill-kept  treaty  with  Francis 
I of  France,  concocted  at  the  celebrated  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  in  1520.  The  original  is  in  the  Public  Records  Office  in 
London.  lip  to  this  reign  the  Gothic  character  of  the  seals  had 
been  maintained;  that  is,  for  about  300  years.  Now,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  it  has  been  left  behind,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a new  style  of  art  and  a new  order  of  things.  The  throne  is  dis- 
tinctly renaissance.  The  columns  are  over  decorated  and  the 
canopy  is  a flattened  arch  with  a pediment  above.  Flowers  and 
other  ornaments  crowd  every  available  place,  but  the  whole  effect 
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is  very  rich  and  royal,  I he  features  of  the  king  are  lifelike,  and 
the  colossal  cross  upon  the  orb  suggests  the  patient  piety  that 
marked  his  noble  character  (?).  The  legend  contains  nothing 
remarkable  save  the  “Fidei  Defensor,”  which  appears  here  for  the 
first  time  and  has  since  then  remained  a part  of  the  royal  style. 
It,  and  much  more  so  what  follows,  is,  also,  a reminder  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  many  storms,  ecclesiastical  and  political, 
that  then  began  to  rage,  and  on  account  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Cardinal  Fisher,  and  many  another  suffered  death.  On 
the  next  seal,  1542,  appear  the  words  “In  terra  ecclesise  An- 
glicanae  et  Hibernise  supremum  caput,"  dire  words  for  those  who 
declined  to  accept  them.  On  this  seal  one  sees  for  the  first  time 
a numeral  Henricus  Octavius,  placed  after  the  king’s  name.  A 
rather  crowded  figure  “8”  appears  in  the  same  place  on  the  first 
seal;  it  was  very  common  at  that  time  to  put  the  royal  number 
in  Arabic  numerals.  ‘‘Rex  Hibernise”  takes  the  place  in  future 
of  “Dominus  Hibernise.”  The  counter-seal,  with  the  collar  of  the 
Garter  surrounding  the  royal  arms,  is  very  rich  and  decorative. 

Philip  and  Mary  (1553 — d.  1558). — In  this  seal  both  sover- 
eigns are  represented,  and  Mr.  Wyon  points  out  the  ominous 
position  of  the  arms  of  England  and  France;  Castile,  Leon,  Ar- 
ragon,  Sicily,  Grenada,  Austria,  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Flanders, 
and  Tyrol  all  taking  precedence  over  them. 

Elizabeth  (1558 — d.  1603). — The  obverse  of  this  unusually 
large  seal  is  covered  with  a most  confused  composition,  but  one 
that  is  rather  interesting  as  a study  of  costume.  The  figure  is 
stiff,  and  were  it  not  for  the  throne  that  is  suggested  by  the  two 
ornamental  knobs,  and  the  slight  bulging  out  of  the  skirt  at  the 
knees,  intended  to  indicate  a sitting  posture,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  queen  was  standing  upright.  Hands  emerging  from 
the  clouds  on  either  side  hold  the  royal  robes  back.  The  rest 
of  the  field  of  the  seal  is  a confused  riot  of  ornament.  On  the 
reverse  the  queen  is  seen  ambling  along  upon  her  palfrey.  She 
is  seated  upon  the  old-fashioned  chair-like  side-saddle,  that  had 
become  common  a century  before,  the  feet  resting  upon  a little 
shelf  called  “la  planchette.”  The  modern  form  of  side-saddle 
is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  a contemporary  of  Queen  Bess, 
the  terrible  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  most  interesting  point  in 
this  seal  is  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  of  that  much  dis- 
cussed emblem,  the  harp  of  Ireland.  The  harp  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  as  the  arms  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
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VIII,  that  king  substituting  it  for  the  three  crowns  of  de  Vere, 
formerly  borne.  The  Karl  of  Northampton,  then  Deputy  Karl 
Marshal,  observed  that  he  had  no  affection  foi  the  change,  that 
for  the  adoption  of  the  harp  the  best  reason  he  could  assign  was, 
that  “it  resembled  Ireland  in  being  such  an  instrument  that  re- 
quired more  cost  to  keep  it  in  tune  than  it  was  worth.  In  front 
of  the  harp  is  the  fleur-de-lis  and  over  the  horse’s  head  is  the 


Tudor  rose;  each  is  ensigned  with  the  royal  crown.  There  are 
clouds  above  the  queen  from  which  stream  rays  of  light  upon 
her  sacred  head.  The  legend  is  the  same  on  both  sides,  “Kliza- 
betha  Dei  Gratia  Anglise,  Francise  et  Hiberniae  Regina,  Fidei 
Defensor.” 

With  the  advent  of  the  Stuart,  in  1603,  in  the  person  of 
the  canny  James,  several  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
seal.  I have  no  example  of  the  seal  of  James,  so  shall  have 
to  take  up  that  of  his  son  Charles  I.  Here  one  is  instantly 
struck  with  the  decidedly  modern  character  of  the  seal.  Above 
the  king’s  head  are  the  royal  Stuart  arms,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  Scotland  is  represented.  On  either  side  of  the  king  are  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn,  the  former  carrying  the  flag  of  St.  George, 
the  latter  that  of  St.  Andrew.  The  portrait  is  not  bad,  though 
the  seal  has  been  slightly  pressed  out  of  shape,  to  the  detriment 
of  poor  Charles’s  nose  and  knees.  In  1642  Charles  moved  his 
court  to  York.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  to  his  great  joy,  Kittle- 
ton,  the  Kord  Keeper,  arrived  with  the  Great  Seal.  The  Parlia- 
mentary party  were  dismayed;  for  there  was  hardly  a man  on 
eithei  side  who  was  not  fully  convinced  that  he  was  fighting  for 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  policy  of  the  Round  Heads  was 
to  cany  on  the  government  in  the  king’s  name;  but  without  the 
Gi  eat  Seal  they  were  powerless.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  an 
outsider  to  realize  the  strange,  wizard-like  charm  that  seems  to 
dwell  m this  Great  Seal  of  Kngland.  One  would  think  that  it 
really  was  invested  with  the  royal  power,  of  which  it  is  but  the 
emblem.  Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  History , says:  “It  must 
surely  excite  a smile  that  men  who  had  raised  armies  and  fought 
battles  against  the  king,  should  be  perplexed  how  to  get  over  so 
technical  a difficulty.  But  the  Great  Seal  of  Kngland,  in  the  eyes 
of  English  lawyers,  has  a sort  of  mysterious  efficacy,  and  passes 

01  tie  depository  of  royal  authority  in  a higher  degree  than  the 
person  of  the  king.” 

The  first  step  the  I arliamentary  party  took  was:  early  in  1643 
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they  passed  an  act  making  void  all  patents  under  the  Great  Seal 
since  it  had  “ceased,”  as  the  act  has  it,  “to  attend  Parliament." 
In  May  they  brought  up  the  question  of  providing  a new  seal. 
This,  however,  was  a ticklish  business;  for  a statute  of  Edward 
III  made  it  high  treason,  with  the  penalty  of  death,  to  attempt  to 
counterfeit  the  Great  Seal.  The  Commons  had  an  unpleasant 
feeling  that  the  king  might  possibly  come  to  his  own  again,  and 
such  a coming  might  be  followed  with  a nasty  chopping  off  of 
heads,  or  long  imprisonments  in  the  Tower,  with  those  disagree- 
able confiscations  all  were  familiar  with,  if  they  trifled  with  that 
sacred  seal.  But  there  was  nothing  else  for  it;  so,  at  it  they  went, 
and  after  a hard  tussle,  by  a close  vote  of  eighty-six  to  seventy- 
four,  they  agreed  to  make  a new  seal.  Here  the  Lords  stepped  in 
and  tried  to  block  the  work  by  refusing  to  concur.  The  king, 
who  was  now  at  Oxford,  backed  them  up  by  issuing  a proclama- 
tion, dated  June,  1643,  stating  that  he  would  enforce  the  act  of 
Edward  III  with  the  greatest  rigor.  The  Commons  were  not 
one  whit  intimidated;  they  refused  to  wait  for  their  lordships, 
and  ordered  one  Thomas  Simonds,  an  eminent  medalist,  oft 
called  “Simon,”  for  short,  to  make  a Great  Seal,  and  agreed  that 
“he  shall  have  £100  for  his  pains — £40  in  hand  and  three-score 
pounds  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  finished  his  work.”  This  was 
finished  in  a month,  but  the  workmanship  was  crude  enough. 

This  new  seal  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  old  royal  seal,  the  one 
the  king  had  with  him.  The  Lords  held  out  a little  longer,  but 
in  October,  seeing  that  it  was  of  no  use,  they  gave  in.  At  the 
capitulation  of  Oxford  in  1646,  Lord  Keeper  Lane,  to  whom  the 
Great  Seal  had  been  confided  by  Charles,  when  he,  disguised, 
rode  away  from  the  city,  surrendered  his  coveted  charge  to  the 
Parliamentarians.  General  Fairfax,  the  commander  of  the  vic- 
torious troops,  forwarded  it  to  the  Commons,  and  great  indeed 
was  their  joy  at  the  recovery  of  the  emblem  of  all  power. 

A new  design  was  now  sought  for  in  the  Great  Seal.  Some- 
thing to  fit  the  new  order  of  things.  No  longer  do  we  look  upon 
a king  riding  along  in  regal  attire,  for  no  king  now  reigned 
in  that  realm  of  England.  The  Commonwealth  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  and,  for  lack  of  other  emblem,  a 
map  of  England.  Ireland,  and  Wales  appears  on  the  seal.  The 
lions  of  our  departed  friend,  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  disappear 
from  the  escutcheon  of  England,  and  are  replaced  by  the  cross 
of  St.  George.  The  harp  of  Ireland  is  seen  on  another  shield. 
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and  near  them  looms  up  the  British  fleet,  that  fleet  which  under 
the  command  of  Blake,  of  Monk,  of  Penn,  made  the  name  of 
England  famous  for  valor  and  victory  throughout  Europe.  The 
names  of  the  places  marked  on  this  map  are  of  much  interest. 
Vertue,  who  appears  to  have  had,  in  1753,  a very  clear  impres- 
sion of  this  seal,  has  left  a copper-plate  engraving  of  it,  from 
which  it  seems  that  it  had  550  names  engraved  on  it.  The  design 
of  this  seal  is  certainly  poor;  though  there  is  something  rather 
fine  in  the  suggestion  of  the  sister  isles  protected  by  that  in- 
vincible “Channel  Squadron.”  Then,  too,  the  cutting  was  done 
with  great  clearness  and  artistic  ability,  the  blank  spaces  are  filled 
up  with  coats  of  arms,  a compass-dial,  a dolphin,  etc.;  while  the 
outer  band  bears  a series  of  small  oval  shields  charged  with  the 
cross  of  St.  George  and  the  harp  of  Ireland.  The  legend  is, 
“The  Great  Seale  of  England  1651.” 

On  the  counter-seal,  really  the  obverse,  instead  of  the  monarch 
enthroned,  we  have  the  House  of  Commons  in  session,  the  speaker 
in  the  chair,  a member  addressing  the  House,  the  mace  on  the 
table,  while  two  clerks  sit  behind  it.  The  execution  is  admirable, 
more  than  a hundred  heads  of  members  are  shown,  each  one  of 
which  is  carefully  and  thoughtfully  executed.  A large  window  of 
six  panels  occupies  the  back,  and  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
spiral  columns,  between  which  are  panels  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  member  standing  in  front,  without  his  hat.  is  supposed  to  be 
Sir  James  Harrington;  and  he  who  addresses  the  House  is  said 
to  be  Cromwells  brother-in-law,  Harrison.  The  legend  runs: 

“In  the.third.Yeare. of. Freedome. by. God’s. Blessing.  1651.”  The 

outer  band  is  the  same  as  on  the  reverse.  Our  old  friend  Simonds 
received  £200  for  this  seal. 

On  August  nth,  1646,  a curious  ceremonv  was  enacted.  It 
w as  resolved  that  the' just  recovered  old  seal  of  England  should 
be  defaced  and  rendered  harmless;  so,  on  that  date,  Mr.  Speaker 
Lenthal  appeared  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  followed  by 
the  Commons,  and  bearing  the  doomed  Great  Seal.  A neighbor- 
ing blacksmith,  a brawny  fellow,  was  sent  for,  who  with  a few- 
powerful  blows  dashed  the  royal  seal  to  pieces,  while  the  delighted 
onlookers  cheered  vociferously. 

The  seal  which  the  Pailiament  had  ordered  in  imitation  of  the 
real  Great  Seal,  remained  in  use  till  the  one  with  the  House  of 
Commons  was  finished  ; then  it,  too,  fell  under  the  powerful  blows 
of  the  blacksmith,  and  disappeared  from  lnstorv,— in  fragments. 
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The  1651  seal  was  superseded  in  1655  (or  was  it  not  in  1653?) 
by  one  that  Cromwell  had  made  for  himself  as  Protector,  and 
that  certainly  rather  strongly  smells  of  royalty.  There  is  no 
House  of  Commons  on  this  seal,  for  the  following  reason : The 
discredited  ‘‘Rump  Parliament"  had  determined  to  perpetuate 
itself.  Cromwell  decided  to  take  a most  drastic  step.  On  April 
20th  he  left  Whitehall,  and  accompanied  by  live  or  six  offi- 
cers, ordered  a party  of  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  Westminster. 
These  he  posted  at  all  the  doors,  and  led  another  body  round 
to  an  outer  room  close  by  where  the  House  was  sitting.  “Clad 
in  plain  black  clothes  and  grey  worsted  stockings,”  the  general 
entered  and  took  his  place.  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  passionately 
urging  the  immediate  passing  of  the  Dissolution  Bill.”  Crom- 
well beckoned  Harrison  to  him  and  said,  "Now  is  the  time  I 
must  do  it.”  “Sir,”  replied  Harrison,  “the  work  is  very  great 
and  dangerous.”  “You  say  well,”  Cromwell  rejoined,  and  sat 
still  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  Vane  ceased  and  was  followed 
by  the  Lord  General.  He  spoke  calmly  at  first,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm increasing,  he  reproached  the  members  for  their  self- 
seeking  and  covetousness.  “You  have  no  heart  for  the  public 
good,”  he  thundered  out.  “Your  intention  was  to  perpetuate 
yourselves  in  power.  The  Lord  have  done  with  you.  He  hath 
chosen  other  instruments  that  are  more  worthy.  It  is  the  Lord 
hath  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  set  me  to  do  this  thing.”  Sev- 
eral members  rose  simultaneously  to  protest  against  this  lan- 
guage. Wentworth  began  a speech,  when  Cromwell,  thrusting 
his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  rushed  into  the  centre  of  the  House, 
and  shouted,  “Come,  come,  we  have  had  enough  of  this!  I’ll 
put  an  end  to  your  prating.  Call  them  in,”  he  cried  to  Harrison. 
The  door  opened  and  a party  of  soldiers  made  their  appearance. 

“You  are  no  Parliament,  I say!”  vehemently  continued  Crom- 
well; “you  are  no  Parliament.  Begone!  Give  way  to  honester 
men.”  Then  walking  violently  backwards  and  forwards  he  is- 
sued his  orders.  “Fetch  him  down,”  he  said  to  Harrison,  point- 
ing to  Speaker  Lenthall.  Lenthall  refused.  “Take  him  down!” 
Harrison  touched  the  gown  of  the  Speaker,  and  he  immediately 
descended.  Pointing  to  Algernon  Sydney.  Cromwell  continued. 
“Put  him  out!  Take  him  out!”  Harrison  and  another  laid  their 
hands  on  Sydney’s  shoulder.  He  rose  and  retired.  Sir  Harry 
Vane  was  the  only  member  who  at  this  moment  ventured  on  a 
remonstrance.  “Sir  Harrv  Vane.  Sir  Harrv  Vane,”  Cromwell 
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interrupted,  "you  might  have  prevented  this;  but  you  are  a jug- 
gler, and  have  no  honesty!  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane.”  Then  striding  toward  the  table  and  pointing  to  the  mace, 
the  Lord  General  said,  “What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble?” 
Addressing  himself  to  a soldier,  he  continued,  “Here,  take  it 
away.”  In  the  midst  of  this  exciting  scene,  Cromwell  frequently 
repeated:  “It  is  you  who  have  forced  me  to  this;  I have  sought 
the  Lord  night  and  day  that  He  should  rather  slay  me  than  put 
me  on  the  doing  of  this  work.”  The  house  was  soon  empty. 
Cromwell  seized  the  papers,  put  the  draft  of  the  Dissolution 
Bill  under  his  short  cloak,  left  the  chamber,  ordered  the  doors 
locked,  and  returned  to  Whitehall  “Dictator  of  England.”  On 
the  following  morning  a wondering  crowd  assembled  outside 
the  Parliament  House,  to  the  door  of  which  some  one  had 
affixed  a placard  bearing  these  words:  “This  house  to  let,  unfur- 
nished.” On  December  16th  Cromwell  was  declared  “Protector 
of  England.” 

On  his  seal,  which  is  five  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
Cromwell  sits  on  horseback,  a stately  figure,  his  right  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  staff  of  office.  Behind  him,  floating  over  his  horse's 
crupper,  is  his  new-made  coat  of  arms.  Lions  he  evidently  ob- 
jects to,  crosses  he  does  not,  nor  does  he  mind  the  harp;  so,  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain  have  become:  Quarterly,  i and  4,  argent 
a cross  gules  for  England;  2,  azure  a saltire  argent  for  Scotland; 
3,  azure  a harp  or  for  Ireland.  On  an  inescutcheon  or , a lion  ram- 
pant, sable  for  Cromwell.  The  legend  reads,  “Olivardus.Dei. 

Gratia. Reipublicae.An'glise.Scotiae.et.Hibernise,”  etc.— Rex?  No, 

not  quite;  only,  “Protector.”  On  the  reverse,  all  looks,  at  least 
at  fiist  glance,  very  royal,  the  garter  is  lacking  and  the  mot- 
toes arc  1 eplaced  by  Pax  Ouaeritur  Bello.”  For  some  reason 
he  returns  to  the  supporters  of  Henry  VIII,  the  Lion  and  the 
Diagon,  instead  of  the  Lion  and  Unicorn.  The  legend  is  sim- 
ply. Magnum  . Sigillum  . Reipub  . Angliae  . Scotite  . et 
Hibeinue,  etc.  On  September  3d,  1658,  mid  the  roar  and  crash 
of  a mighty  tempest,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battles  of  Dun- 
bar and  The  (1  owning  Mercy”  of  Worcester,  wearied  unto 
death  by  the  toils  of  state,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land’s monarchs,  passed  away,  and  his  son  Richard  took,  most 
unwillingly,  his  place. 

Richard  s seal  was  the  same  as  his  father’s,  except  that  Ricardus 
was  substituted  for  Olivardus.  Meanwhile  Charles  IT  did  not 
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allow  the  Republic  to  monopolize  Great  Seals.  He  promptly 
ordered  one  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  father’s  death.  This  seal 
was  made  in  Holland,  at  the  Hague,  the  warrant  for  it  was  given 
June  6th,  1649;  the  price  was  to  be  1,000  guilders,  but  the  sum 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  500  guilders.  Charles  took  this  seal 
with  him  to  Scotland,  and  it  is  said  that  he  caused  it  to  be  car- 
ried at  the  head  of  his  army  when  he  invaded  England,  1651.  This 
is  no  doubt  the  seal  which  Clarendon  mentions  as  having  been 
lost  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  September  3d.  No  good  impres- 
sion of  it  remains.  As  soon  as  Charles  got  to  Paris,  he  ordered 
another  seal.  On  it,  singularly  enough,  he  styles  himself  “King 
of  France.”  One  would  have  thought  that  the  mighty  Louis 
would  have  objected,  but  he  probably  thought  such  an  innocent 
fiction  would  do  him  no  more  harm  than  it  did  Charles  good. 

After  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell,  May,  1659,  Eng- 
land being  without  a government,  the  committee  of  officers  called 
together  the  old  “Rump”  Parliament  that  had  been  so  igno- 
miniously  treated  by  Oliver  six  years  before.  Accordingly  they 
sought  out  the  Independent  members  who  had  once  sat  in  that 
body,  and  restored  them  to  Westminster  Hall.  Forty  survivors 
under  Speaker  Lenthall  took  their  old  places,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  governing  body  of  England  (May  9th).  On  the  14th  of  May 
by  order  of  this  Parliament,  one  that  all  despised,  the  Cromwell 
Great  Seal  of  England  was  smashed  by  the  blacksmith  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  had  that  much  revenge  at  least. 
Eleven  days  later  Richard  Cromwell  resigned.  Now,  the  old 
seal  of  1651  was  brought  out  again  and  remained  in  use  during 
some  twelve  months:  i.  e.,  from  May  14th,  1659,  to  May  28th, 
1660.  On  May  1st,  1660,  Parliament  received  letters  and  a 
declaration  from  King  Charles  II,  announcing  a free  and  general 
pardon  to  all  his  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  a few  of  the 
greatest  of  them)  who  within  forty  days  should  return  to  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  him.  The  noble  Charles,  “whose  word  no  man 
relied  on,”  also  declared  his  readiness,  upon  demand,  to  pass  such 
a proclamation  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  The  sealing, 
however,  of  such  a document  had  necessarily  to  be  deferred  to  a 
future  time,  as  the  Great  Seal  was  then,  no  doubt,  with  Charles 
at  P>reda,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  kingdom,  where  it  could  not 
legally  be  used,  and  the  Great  Seal,  de  facto , the  one  appended 
to  the  writs  under  which  Parliament  had  just  been  summoned, 
took  no  notice  of  the  King  or  his  kingly  office,  beyond  the  de- 
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vout  expression  of  satisfaction  that  it  had  been  abolished  twelve 
years  before. 

Early  in  May,  it  was  resolved  by  Parliament  that  all  proceed- 
ing's should  begin  in  the  King’s  name,  and  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  what  seal  should  be  used.  The  Commons  were  for  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  the  one  of  1651,  but  the  Lords,  whose  ex- 
istence it  ignored,  refused  their  concurrence,  and  much  wrang- 
ling and  inconvenience  ensued.  What  was  actually  done  is  not 
now  known;  but  on  the  28th  of  May  there  was  a repetition  of 
that  ceremony  that  must  by  this  time  have  lost  all  charm  of 
novelty.  The  Great  Seal  was  solemnly  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  who  had  held  it,  and 
there  delivered  to  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker,  probably  with  a 
sigh  of  annoyance,  rose,  and,  followed  by  the  House,  wended  his 
way  on  the  usual  errand.  The  blacksmith  came,  the  seal  was 
smashed,  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  that  was  all.  Next  day 
Charles,  with  his  “made  in  France”  seal,  came  to  Whitehall,  and 
England  fell  from  the  summit  of  her  greatness  to  the  lowest 
place  she  ever  held. 

In  1688,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  had  one  of  its  most 
curious  adventures.  William  of  Orange  was  in  England.  On 
the  night  of  December  10th,  1688,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
ignoble  race,  disguised,  and  like  an  escaping  thief,  stole  out  of 
his  palace  of  Whitehall,  with  Sir  Edward  Hales,  to  flee  to  France. 
The  day  before,  he  had  got  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
notorious  Jeffreys,  the  Great  Seal.  This  he  intended  to  carry 
with  him  to  France  and  thus  render  difficult  to  his  successor  anv 
exercise  of  the  royal  power.  James  and  Hales  went  to  the 
Horse  Ferry,  where  Lambeth  Bridge  now  is,  and  procured  a 
boat,  intending  to  row  up  to  Vauxhall,  where  James  had  ar- 
ranged for  horses  to  meet  him  to  bear  him  to  the  coast.  On  his 
way  up  the  Thames,  fearing  capture,  James  dropped  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  river,  delighted,  no  doubt,  to  think  of  the  trouble 
he  was  causing.  By  one  of  those  astounding  chances  that  seem 
little  short  of  miraculous,  a day  or  two  after,  some  fishermen 
wcie  plying  their  trade  at  the  same  spot,  when  they  noticed  a 
strange  looking  lump  of  some  kind  in  the  net.  Examined,  to 
their  astonishment,  it  proved  to  be  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
that  was  playing  this  fish-like  part.  Needless  to  say  that  a few 
hours  later  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer,  and  the 
morose  Janies  was  badly  thwarted. 
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William  and  Mary. — The  general  design  and  arrangement 
of  this  seal  is  very  much  like  that  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The  small 
inescutcheon,  this  time  that  of  Nassau,  appears  in  the  middle  of 
the  shield,  a token  that  the  king  was  an  elected  sovereign,  or  as 
some  take  it,  to  show  that  he  was  a foreign  prince.  One  very 
curious  point  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  will  be  observed  that 
no  reference  is  made  in  this  seal  to  Scotland,  either  in  the  arms 
or  the  legends,  for  which  Mr.  Wyon  accounts  thus:  The  seal 
must  have  been  begun  immediately  upon  the  entry  of  William 
into  London,  in  December,  1688;  for  it  was  in  use  by  the  nth 
of  March,  1689.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  14th  of  March 
that  the  estates  of  Scotland  resolved  that  William  and  Mary,  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  should  be  declared 
King  and  Queen  of  Scotland;  and  it  was  not  until  the  nth  of 
May  that  they  assumed  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  took  the 
coronation  oath  before  the  embassy  sent  from  Scotland  for  that 
purpose.  The  harp  of  Ireland  occupied  the  second  and  fourth 
quarterings  of  the  arms.  Counter  Seal : — The  sovereigns  on 
horseback  facing  to  the  right.  The  Roman  armor  of  the  king, 
with  the  long,  flowing  hair  or  wig  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is, 
of  course,  rather  funny.  There  is  on  this  seal  a good  view  of 
London  and  the  Thames,  in  which  one  can  distinguish  St.  Paul’s, 
the  Monument,  the  Tower,  the  Bridge,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Olave. 

Queen  Anne. — Second  Seal. — This  seal  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  act  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  6th  of  March,  1707,  and  which, 
amongst  ether  things,  provided  that  from  and  after  the  union 
there  should  be  one  Great  Seal  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  different  from  the  Great  Seal  in  use  in  either 
kingdom.  I may  here  remark  in  passing  that  from  that  day  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  is  also  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On  this  seal  of  Queen  Anne, 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  constant  expression  of  the 
idea  of  the  union.  Look  at  the  impaled  arms  over  the  throne, 
and  on  the  first  and  fourth  quarterings  in  the  arms  on  the  banner. 
Look  at  the  union  of  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew 
upon  the  other  banner.  Look  at  the  rose  and  the  thistle  growing 
upon  one  stem,  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend.  Look  at  the 
rose  and  thistle  on  the  cornice  of  the  throne,  upon  the  arched 
recess  of  the  throne,  and  upon  the  carpet.  Roses  and  thistles  are 
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placed  alternately  between  the  words  of  the  legend.  The  title, 
“Magnse  Britannise  Regina,”  is  also  new.  Another  feature  in  this 
seal  is  noteworthy.  James  II  had  in  his  seal  employed  caryatic 
figures  as  mere  artistic  supporters  of  the  throne.  Queen  Anne 
developed  these  caryatides  into  allegorical  figures  representing 
Piety  upholding  a spired  church,  and  Justice  holding  her  scales 
and  lictors’  rods  and  axe.  You  will  notice  that  piety  takes 
precedence  of  justice.  Seeing  these  figures  on  the  seal  of  good 
Queen  Anne  we  cannot  help  remembering  the  passionate  High 
Church  conflicts  which  took  place  during  this  queen’s  reign. 
Counter  Seal : — This  is  the  only  seal  from  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  that  of  Queen  Victoria  in  which  an  allegorical  figure  replaces 
the  sovereign.  In  this  case,  the  figure  represents  Britannia. 

George  III. — George,  as  we  all  know,  used  to  glory  in  the 
name  of  a Briton,  being  the  first  of  his  family  who  had  any  great 
right  to  that  title.  He  was  proud  in  his  ramblings  about  Windsor 
to  be  taken  for  a country  gentleman.  On  his  seal  (the  fifth), 
beneath  the  body  of  the  horse,  is  a distant  view  of  Windsor  Castle 
and  park ; no  other  seal  shows  any  such  view.  Counter  Seal : — - 
There  is  nothing  else  very  remarkable  about  the  seal  of  this  rather 
obstinate  old  gentleman,  except  a redundancy  of  ornament  and  an 
unseemly  amount  of  poorness  of  design,  marking  the  downward 
tendency  of  the  art  that  culminates  in  the  commonplace  thing 
that  Great  Britain  uses  to-day  as  a seal.  The  first  seal  of  George 
III  had  the  strange  luck  to  disappear  from  the  world  and  never 
after  make  its  whereabouts  known.  Lord  Thurlow  was  Lord 
Chancellor;  he  of  whom  Fox  said,  “I  suppose  no  one  was  ever 
as  wise  as  Thurlow  looks — that  is  impossible.”  On  a night  in 
March,  1784,  Thurlow’s  residence  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  then 
rather  a rural  suburb,  was  broken  into  by  burglars,  who  carried 
off  the  Great  Seal  and  two  silver-hilted  swords  belonging  to  the 
officers  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  morning,  Thurlow,  much 
depressed,  went  to  Downing  Street  to  tell  the  unpleasant  news  to 
Pitt,  who  had  just  been  appointed  prime  minister  for  the  first  time, 
by  George  III;  and  they  went  together  to  Buckingham  Palace  to 
see  the  king.  The  Privy  Council  was  summoned,  and,  in  obedi- 
ence to  urgent  commands,  the  engraver  provided  a replica  of  the 
Great  .Seal  in  thirty-six  hours.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that 
the  burglars  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Whigs:  as  a dissolution 
was  supposed  to  be  imminent,  and  as  the  Whigs  wished  to  avert 
it,  they  stole  the  Great  .Seal;  for,  without  the  magic  aid  of  that 
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potent  power  no  dissolution  could  be,  whether  the  sovereign 
willed  it  or  not. 

The  Great  Seal  of  1800  also  met  with  some  strange  adventures. 
Lord  Eldon,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor  from  1801  to  1826  (except 
for  a brief  interval  during  the  Grenville  administration,  which 
followed  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806),  the  longest  time  the  office 
was  ever  held  by  one  person,  relates  in  his  Diary,  that,  when  he 
waited  on  the  king  in  1801  to  receive  the  Great  Seal,  the  sover- 
eign, with  whom  he  was  a prime  favorite,  took  it  from  between 
his  coat  and  waistcoat  on  the  left  side,  and  handing  it  to  Lord 
Eldon  said,  with  an  affectionate  smile,  “Here,  I give  it  to  you 
from  my  heart.”  Every  night  before  retiring,  Eldon  saw  that  the 
seal  was  safe.  One  night  in  1812,  he  was  aroused  by  the  cry  of 
fire.  His  first  thought  was  for  the  seal.  He  seized  it,  rushed  to 
the  garden,  and  buried  it.  Returning  to  the  house,  he  was  “so 
enchanted  with  the  pretty  sight  of  the  maids,  who  had  turned 
out  of  their  beds  and  were  handing  buckets  of  water  to  the  fire 
engine  in  their  shifts” — it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  on  second 
thought  he  says  he  was  “so  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Lady 
Eldon” — that  he  the  next  morning  had  quite  forgotten  where  he 
had  buried  the  Great  Seal.  His  diary  tells  us,  “You  never  saw 
anything  so  ridiculous  as  seeing  the  whole  family  down  the  walks 
(of  the  garden)  dibbling  with  bits  of  sticks,  till  we  found  it.” 

The  seal  of  William  IV  had  also  its  adventures.  The  Lord 
Keeper  was  the  able  but  eccentric  Brougham.  In  the  autumn  of 
1834,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  decided  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
Reform  by  entertaining  the  ex-Premier,  Lord  Grey,  at  a banquet. 
Brougham  intended — at  least,  so  says  Greville,  who  always  enjoys 
a bit  of  scandal — “to  go  junketing  on  the  Rhine  with  Mrs. 

P .”  He  found,  however,  that  he  could  not  leave  the  country 

without  putting  the  Great  Seal  in  commission  at  a cost,  to  him,  of 
£1,400,  so  he  decided  to  go  to  Scotland  instead,  but  had  to  take  the 
Great  Seal  with  him;  as  by  an  ancient  law  it  must  be  always  in 
the  personal  custody  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  While  staying  at 
Rothiemurchus,  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Red- 
ford,  the  ladies,  for  a frolic,  stole  the  Great  Seal  from  Brougham’s 
bed-room.  When  he  discovered  his  loss  he  was  in  great  distress, 
so,  to  relieve  him,  these  sprightly  dames  told  him  of  the  trick; 
but  insisted  that  he  must  look  for  it,  blindfolded,  in  the  drawing- 
room. To  his  great  joy,  he  finally  found  it  in  a chest  of  tea;  and 
to  celebrate  its  recovery  he  allowed  the  ladies  to  bake  pancakes 
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in  it.  Finding  this  great  fun,  he  afterwards  used  it  for  the  same 
purpose  to  amuse  the  Marchioness  Breadalbane  at  Taymouth. 
William  IV,  when  he  heard  of  these  goings  on,  was  furious,  and 
never  admitted  Brougham  to  his  presence  again.  Brougham,  to 
show  Ins  resentment,  sent  back  the  Great  Seal  in  a bag,  intsead  of 
going  himself  and  delivering  it  with  his  own  hands  in  its  morocco 
box. 

When  the  next  ministry  was  formed,  the  king  stipulated  that 
Brougham  was  not  to  be  Lord  Keeper.  His  lordship  did  not 
die  till  1868,  but  he  never  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  again.  On  the  accession  of  William  IV,  in  1830,  there 
was  an  odd  discussion  between  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham 
as  to  the  ownership  of  the  seal  of  George  IV.  Lyndhurst  was 
Chancellor  at  the  death  of  George,  but  a change  of  government 
followed,  and  Brougham  occupied  the  office  when  the  Great  Seal 
of  William  was  completed. 

Lyndhurst  argued  that  the  old  Great  Seal  really  belonged  to  the 
preceding  reign  and,  that  as  it  was  vested  in  him  at  the  death  of 
the  sovereign,  it  was  his.  Brougham  contended  that  the  old  seal 
continued  in  use  till  the  new  one  was  made,  and  therefore,  as  he 
was  Chancellor,  it  belonged  to  him.  William,  with  very  kindly 
tact,  decided  that  each  should  have  one  side,  and  tossed  up  to 
settle  the  ownership  of  the  sides.  He  had  them  mounted  in  two 
very  handsome  salvers,  and  one  went  to  Lyndhurst,  the  other 
to  Brougham. 

The  three  attacks  of  insanity  of  George  III  established  the  con- 
stitutional principle,  that  every  act  of  the  government  requiring 
the  sign  manual  of  the  king  may  be  rendered  legal  by  the  im- 
primatur of  the  Great  Seal  affixed  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Cabinet,  of  which  he  is  always  a member. 

Victoria. — The  present  seal  is  the  third  that  has  been  used 
by  Her  Majesty.  The  first  was  submitted  to  her  some  sixty- 
two  years  ago,  and  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  one  of  to-day. 
Both  sides  are  poor  in  design  and  low  in  relief,  the  allegorical 
figures  of  Justice  and  Faith  being  very  prominent.  In  this  case 
Justice  is  given  the  heraldic  precedence;  for,  as  you  all  know,  the 
heraldic  right,  or  dexter,  is  the  onlooker’s  left.  The  legend, 
on  the  reverse,  is  so  very  rich  in  comparison  to  the  field,  that  it 
makes  the  seal  look  much  like  a dinner  plate. 

Tt  is  needless  to  add  that  the  very  great  interest  in  seals  to  the 
antiquarian  or  the  historian  comes  from  the  fact  that  a seal,  say 


that  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  (though  I take  this  name  at 
random),  is  a contemporaneous  portrait  of  that  sovereign.  It  was 
seen  and  approved  by  him  and  was  made  by  the  best  artist  he 
could  select.  We  have,  therefore,  every  possible  reason  to  be 
certain  that  the  seal  in  question  represents  him  as  he  wished  to 
be  known  to  the  world,  that  the  costume,  the  accessories,  are 
all  correct  and  in  perfect  keeping,  and  that  the  heraldic  parts  are 
beyond  reproach.  Of  course  no  other  documents  exist  upon 
which  we  can  place  such  entire  dependence  as  pictures  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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The  Great  Seals  of  England,  by  Allan  Wyon,  F.  S.  A.,  chief  engraver  of 
Her  Majesty’s  seals,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  December  ist,  1899. 

The  Great  Seal  of  England,  by  Michael  MacDonagh,  Temple  Bar,  De- 
cember, 1899. 

Les  Sceaux,  par  Lecoy  de  la  Marche. 

Articles  on  “Seals”  in  Studies  in  Historic  Heraldry  (unfinished),  bv 
Charles  E.  Dana,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 


BY  WILLIAM  N.  BATES. 

( Read  March  ist,  1900.) 

The  science  of  classical  archaeology,  as  it  is  constituted  to-day, 
is  a very  broad  one.  It  not  only  has  many  different  branches 
which  are  distinctly  its  own,  but  many  others  which  are  so  closely 
connected  with  it  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  investigator  to 
neglect  them.  One  of  these  allied  branches  is  numismatics.  But 
even  when  taken  by  itself,  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  is  a large  subject,  and  one  which  may  be  treated  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view.  For  that  reason,  in  the  present  paper,  the 
writer  purposes  to  confine  himself  to  a discussion  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  coins,  the  types  of  Greek  coins,  and  then  to 
call  attention  to  the  light  which  they  throw  on  many  problems  in 
the  fields  of  archaeology  and  history. 

In  ancient  times,  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  what 
people  invented  coins.  Pollux,  who  wrote  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  tells  us  that  five  cities  or  nations  claimed  the 
honor:  namely,  the  Athenians;  the  Naxians;  Pheidon,  King  of 
Argos;  the  Phrygians;  and  the  Lydians.  Fortunately  we  are 
much  better  able  to  solve  this  problem  to-day  than  the  Greeks 
were  in  the  time  of  Pollux,  because  systematic  excavations  car- 
ried on  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world  have  brought  to 
light  specimens  of  coins  of  all  ages  from  all  the  different  cities 
prominent  in  antiquity.  The  oldest  coins  so  discovered  are  the 
work  of  the  Lydians,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  they  are  the  oldest  of  all  ancient  coins.  The  Lydians,  then, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  inventors  of  coins. 

The  earliest  of  these  Lydian  coins  dates  from  about  the  year 
700  b.  c.  Previous  to  that  time  a certain  amount  of  gold  was 
weighed  out  in  buying  and  selling;  that  is  to  say,  exchange  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  weight.  What  the  Lydians  did  was  to 
take  a certain  amount  of  gold,  or  rather  electrum,  as  a standard, 
melt  it  together,  and  put  a mark  upon  it  which  would  be  a guar- 
antee of  its  weight.  That  became  the  first  coin.  In  appearance 
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this  coin  is  nothing  but  a small  lump  of  electrum,  or  white  gold, 
as  Herodotus  calls  it,  with  scrapings  on  one  side  and  three  marks 
punched  on  the  other.  The  value  of  this  invention  was  at  once 
apparent.  The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Greece  proper, 
took  it  up;  engraved  dies  were  substituted  for  primitive  punches, 
soon  inscriptions  were  added,  and  coins  took  their  place  as  one 
of  the  necessities  of  the  commercial  world. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  so  important  a thing  as  coinage  should  take  place 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  not  in  Greece  proper;  but  if  one  remembers 
the  history  of  the  times,  he  will  see  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  a 
most  natural  thing.  During  the  seventh  and  the  sixth  centuries, 
the  Lydians  were  the  wealthiest  people  of  western  Asia,  and  the 
most  flourishing  Greek  cities  were  not  in  Greece  at  all,  but  in 
Asia  Minor  and  in  southern  Italy.  Southern  Italy,  in  fact,  later 
on  got  the  name  of  “Magna  Graecia”  or  “Great  Greece/’  To 
take  an  example:  while  Athens  was  still  an  unimportant  town,  the 
Greek  city  of  Sybaris  in  southern  Italy  had  reached  a state  of 
unequaled  prosperity;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  in  later  times  its 
name  became  proverbial  for  luxury.  But  that  city  ended  its  ex- 
istence in  510  b.  c.,  destroyed  by  its  rival  Croton.  510  b.  c.  was  - 
twenty  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  from  which  dates  the 
beginning  of  prosperity  in  Greece  proper,  and  more  particularly 
in  Athens.  All  the  cities,  then,  in  Asia  Minor,  southern  Italy, 
and  Sicily  had  their  systems  of  coinage  well  established,  in  many 
cases,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 

In  Greece  proper,  Pheidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  strike  coins.  The  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria  in  Euboea, 
together  with  Corinth  and  Athens  soon  followed  him,  and  in 
a very  short  time  coins  were  struck  in  all  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  earliest  Athenian  coin  that  has  been  pre- 
served dates  from  the  time  of  Solon;  that  is,  from  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  This  coin  has  as  its  type  the  head 
of  Athena,  and  on  the  reverse  an  owl  and  an  olive  branch.  The 
design  was  retained  during  the  whole  classical  period  with  little 
variation.  The  archaic  head  of  Athena  was  retained  long  after  it 
had  ceased  to  represent  the  art  of  the  time;  and  even  later  on, 
when  a more  elegant  head  appeared  on  the  coins,  the  type  re- 
mained the  same.  That  is  to  say,  practically  one  type,  with  the 
head  of  Athena  on  the  obverse  and  the  owl  on  the  reverse,  was 
in  use  in  Athens  from  the  time  of  Solon  down  to  the  capture  of 
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Athens  by  Sulla  in  88  b.  c.,  when  Athenian  silver  coinage  came  to 
an  end.  It  was  a period  extending  over  five  hundred  years. 

So  far  I have  only  hinted  at  the  metals  employed  for  ancient 
coins.  The  earliest  coin  of  the  Lydians  was  of  electrum,  a natural 
alloy  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  bed  of  the  River  Pactolus  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  usually  regarded  as  worth  about 
three-quarters  as  much  as  gold.  It  was  soon  replaced  by  silver  or 
gold  in  all  except  a few  places.  The  most  notable  exception  was 
Cyzicus,  whose  staters  of  electrum  were  famous  in  antiquity.  In 
some  places  electrum  was  made  artificially,  by  mixing  gold  and 
silver;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  chances  which  this  offered 
for  fraud  explains  why  the  material  was  so  soon  abandoned  by 
most  of  the  ancient  cities  in  favor  of  a simple  metal. 

Gold  was  used  for  the  coins  of  Persia  and  for  certain  coins  in 
most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Sicily,  and  Southern 
Italy ; but  in  Greece  proper,  gold  never  played  an  important  part. 
Such  coins  as  were  made  of  it  date  chiefly  from  the  later  period. 
Silver  was  the  material  universally  employed,  and  the  reason  is 
not  hard  to  discover.  Gold  was  found  in  Greece  proper  only  on 
the  island  of  Siphnos.  It  was  also  found  on  the  island  of  Thasos 
and  in  Thrace,  but  these  last  two  places  can  hardly  be  counted 
in  Greece.  Neither  had  Greece  any  industry  or  natural  product 
which  could  bring  her  vast  wealth.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the 
conquest  of  the  East  by  Alexander  that  the  European  Greeks 
came  to  have  gold  in  such  abundance  as  to  justify  them  in  making 
large  issues  of  gold  coin.  With  silver  it  was  different.  Although 
it  was  not  scattered  over  the  ancient  world  so  widely  as  gold,  yet 
one  of  the  richest  silver  mines  was  in  Greece.  This  mine,  or 
rather  series  of  mines,  was  at  Laurium  in  southern  Attica,  and 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Athenian 
state.  The  abundance  of  silver  and  the  comparative  scarceness 
of  gold  account,  then,  for  the  predominance  of  silver  in  Greek 
coinage.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  silver  was  relatively 
more  valuable  in  ancient  times  than  it  is  to-day.  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  in  his  day  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  as 
thirteen  to  one,  and  in  some  districts  the  proportions  were  even 
as  ten  to  one. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  bronze  came  into  use  for 
the  smaller  coins;  and  after  Alexander,  they  became  mere  tokens 
like  our  own  copper  coins.  We  also  hear  of  tin,  lead,  nickel,  and 
even  iron  coins  in  certain  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  but  they  were 
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local  issues  which  never  attained  a wide  circulation.  Small  iron 
bars  were  used  for  coins  at  Sparta  in  the  earlier  period. 

In  size,  Greek  coins  differ,  as,  indeed,  one  might  expect.  The 
silver  coins  of  Athens  were  often  very  diminutive.  In  fact,  we 
have  silver  coins  worth  one-quarter  of  an  obol,  or  about  three- 
quarters  of  a cent.  You  can  see  that  a piece  of  silver  of  that 
value  would  necessarily  be  very  small.  Bronze  coins,  too,  were 
often  very  small  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  large  coins  were 
never  common.  In  the  later  period,  we  find  large  bronze  coins 
now  and  then;  and  even  in  the  best  period,  occasional  large  sil- 
ver coins,  but  these  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  A silver 
coin  as  large  as  our  silver  dollar  was  rare  in  ancient  Greece. 
Such  coins  were  to  be  found  only  in  certain  states,  and  were 
probably  never  employed  very  freely  in  circulation. 

Greek  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  might  be  supposed,  always  rep- 
resented a fixed  weight.  Of  course  the  standard  of  weight,  that 
is  to  say,  the  amount  of  silver  or  of  gold  put  into  a coin  of  a 
certain  denomination,  varied  with  the  place  where  the  coin  was 
made.  Some  cities  employed  a heavier  standard  than  others,  and 
furthermore  in  some  cities  the  coins  were  much  purer  than  in 
others.  In  the  more  famous  commercial  cities,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a system  of  coinage  which  demanded  respect, 
as,  for  example,  at  Athens,  the  coins  were  of  pure  metal  without 
alloy.  But  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  alloy  was  used  often  in 
considerable  quantities,  especially  in  the  coins  of  his  generals  in 
their  various  provinces  in  Asia. 

In  the  early  period,  Greek  coins  may  usually  be  traced  back  to 
one  of  three  weights  taken  as  a standard;  that  is,  to  the  Baby- 
lonian gold  stater  of  130  grains,  the  Babylonian  silver  stater  of 
T73  grains,  oi  the  Phoenician  silver  stater  of  236  to  220  grains. 
Now,  most  Gieek  coins  do  not  correspond  exactly  in  weight  with 
the  figures  just  given,  but  are  usually  a little  lighter.  This  is 
usually  explained  as  a reduction  from  those  standards,  but  it  is 
bv  no  means  cei^ain.  For  example,  it  is  usually  stated  that  the 
T hoenician  standard  came  into  Greece,  was  reduced,  and  became 
the  standard  foi  the  coins  of  yEgina,  which  had  a weight  of  190 
to  180  grains  for  a stater;  and  the  Babylonian  gold  stater  became 
the  standard  for  the  coins  of  Euboea, — i.  c.,  130  grains  to  the 
stater.  However  that  may  be,  the  yEginetan  and  Euboic  stand- 
ards—that  is,  staters  of  the  weights  I have  just  given— were  the 
ones  generally  adopted  by  the  Greek  states.  ' Some  employed  one 
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standard,  and  others  followed  the  other.  Athens  at  first  used  the 
ZEginetan  standard,  but  in  the  time  of  Solon  changed  to  the 
Euboic.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  well-known  story,  that 
Solon  called  in  all  the  coins,  and  made  one  hundred  new  drachmas 
out  of  seventy-three  old  ones.  It  was  simply  a change  from  the 
/Eginetan  to  the  Euboic  standard.  During  the  classical  period, 
the  Euboic  standard  was  the  one  employed  by  most  of  the  Greek 
states. 

I will  now  discuss  rather  briefly  some  of  the  types  of  Greek 
coins.  When  designs  first  came  into  use,  something  was  usually 
selected  as  a type  which  was  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  city 
which  issued  the  coin.  This  might  be  the  head  of  the  chief  god 
of  the  city,  as  at  Athens;  or  might  be  connected  with  some  legend 
belonging  to  the  city,  as  on  the  reverse  of  coins  at  Corinth;  or 
it  might  refer  to  some  article  of  trade  which  the  city  exported,  as 
the  silphium  plant  on  the  coins  of  Cyrene.  In  short,  the  number 
of  designs  which  appear  on  Greek  coins  is  very  large  and  very 
varied.  Many  of  these  types  persisted  for  a long  time.  I have 
already  pointed  out  how  the  type  of  Athens  remained  practically 
unchanged  for  nearly  five  hundred  years.  The  designs  on  both 
sides  of  this  coin  were  very  appropriate.  It  was  perfectly  natural 
that  the  head  of  Athena  should  appear  on  the  obverse  of  the 
coins  of  her  city;  and  so,  too,  with  the  reverse, — the  owl,  the 
bird  of  wisdom,  was  under  her  especial  protection,  and  the  olive 
branch  represented  one  of  the  great  sources  of  revenue  of  the 
Athenians.  In  the  Hellenistic  period,  an  amphora  was  added  on 
the  reverse  of  Athenian  four-drachma  pieces  to  indicate  Athenian 
trade  in  pottery.  The  winged  horse  Pegasus  appeared  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  coins  of  Corinth,  because,  according  to  legend,  it 
was  at  the  fountain  of  Pirene  that  the  horse  attempted  to  drink 
and  was  captured  by  Bellerophon.  The  winged  horse  continued 
to  be  put  on  Corinthian  coins  during  the  whole  of  the  classical 
period,  and  the  Corinthian  staters  for  that  reason  were  popu- 
larly known  as  irahoi,  or  colts.  So,  too,  the  Athenian  four- 
drachma  pieces  were  known  as  nopal  or  maidens,  because  of  the 
head  of  Athena;  much  as  we  might  speak  of  eagles  or  napoleons. 
Other  well-known  types  were  the  turtle  of  ZEgina,  the  shield  of 
Thebes,  the  Zeus  head  of  Olympia,  and  the  chimsera  of  Sicyon. 
This  chimsera  was  the  mythical  animal  which  had  the  head  of  a 
lion,  a serpent  for  a tail,  and  a goat  in  the  middle,  as  Homer  de- 
scribes it  (II.  6,  181) : Trpdade  \iuv  bntflcv  Si  Spanuv,  piaa?]  Si  x'PaiPn • 
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Gnossus  in  Crete,  where  the  labyrinth  was  situated,  had  on  its 
coins  an  imitation  of  a labyrinth,  etc.  Sometimes  the  type  was 
fixed  by  some  event, — e.  g.,  Gelo,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  won  a 
chariot  race  at  Olympia,  and,  to  commemorate  that  event,  had 
a four-horse  chariot  represented  on  the  coins  of  Syracuse.  This 
became  the  type  of  coins  of  that  city,  and  was  retained  long  after 
Gelo’s  death. 

The  tendency  of  certain  Greek  cities  to  retain  a type  once  se- 
lected is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  certain  coins  had  a very 
wide  circulation,  especially  in  semi-barbarous  countries,  and  a 
change  in  type  would  carry  with  it  a suspicion  that  the  new  coin 
was  not  as  good  as  the  old.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Athenian 
four-drachma  piece,  which  had  a high  reputation  because  of  the 
purity  of  its  metal.  The  Athenians  did  not  dare  to  change  the 
appearance  of  the  coin.  So,  when  Greek  art  was  at  the  height 
of  its  development,  when  Syracuse  was  turning  out  coins  which 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  subsequent  generations, 
Athens,  the  leader  of  all  the  states  in  art  and  in  culture,  was  still 
stamping  on  her  coins  the  archaic  head  of  Athena. 

I pass  now  to  another  point,  that  of  inscriptions  on  Greek 
coins.  Greek  coins  were  frequently  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  city  which  issued  them,  either  in  full  or  in  an  abbreviated 
form.  Sometimes,  in  fact  frequently  during  the  later  period,  the 
name  of  a ruler  or  magistrate  is  put  on  the  coins,  and  occa- 
sionally we  find  the  name  of  the  artist  who  designed  the  die. 
The  earliest  inscription  known  is  found  on  an  electrum  coin,  prob- 
ably of  Halicarnassus,  which  dates  before  525  b.  c.,  and  very  likely 
from  considerably  before  that  time.  It  is  written  retrograde  in 
archaic  letters <j>aeno2  emi  shma, — “I  am  the  sign  of  Phanes.” 
By  the  term  retrograde  is  meant  writing  which  runs  from  right 
to  left,  instead  of  in  the  usual  fashion  from  left  to  right.  On  early 
coins  the  writing  is  often  retrograde.  As  one  may  easily  imagine, 
these  early  coin  inscriptions  are  of  great  value  to  the  archeol- 
ogist and  especially  to  the  epigraphist.  Documents  in  stone  are 
lare  for  the  early  period  in  most  Greek  cities,  so  that  the  coins 
are  often  valuable  for  showing  what  alphabet  was  used  in  certain 
places,  and  what  particular  forms  the  letters  had. 

Where  a coin  was  issued  under  a king,  the  name  of  the  king 
and  perhaps  his  title  were  put  on  in  the  genitive  case.  If  the  coin 
was  issued  by  an  independent  city,  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
city  was  put  on  in  the  genitive  plural.  But  as  I have  said,  words 
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were  frequently  abbreviated,  and  sometimes  only  a single  letter 
was  written;  as,  for  example,  on  the  coins  of  Corinth,  where  we 
find  the  letter  9 standing  for  K opivdog. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  inscriptions  on  Greek 
coins  are  the  artists’  signatures.*  These  are  found  chiefly 
on  coins  of  Sicily  and  of  Magna  Grsecia  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  b.  c.,  especially  on  the  coins  of  Syracuse, 
Catana,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  Heraclea,  Velia,  Thurium,  and 
Camarina.  The  finest  coins  in  existence  are  the  great  deca- 
drachms  of  Syracuse  designed  and  signed  by  Cimon  and  Eusene- 
tus.  The  fact  that  these  coins  were  signed  shows  that  they  were 
regarded  as  works  of  art.  The  name  of  the  artist  is  either  in  the 
nominative  or  genitive  case,  and  is  usually  introduced  in  very 
fine  letters  into  some  less  important  part  of  the  design.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  Syracusan  coins  having  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Persephone  with  dolphins  about  it,  the  artist  signs  on  one  of 
the  dolphins,  or  on  the  band  binding  the  hair  of  Persephone. 
On  a tetradrachm  of  Syracuse  we  have  the  name  of  Euclides  cut 
on  Athena’s  helmet.  In  another  case,  we  have  the  name  of 
Eusenetus  cut  in  minute  letters  on  a tablet  held  by  Victory.  In 
a few  cases,  we  find  the  artist’s  name  written  twice.  Just  why  this 
is  so  is  not  certain,  but  it  seems  likely  that  in  this  way  the  artist 
wished  to  indicate  that  he  was  both  the  designer  and  striker  of  the 
coin.  There  were  two  artists  named  Cimon  who  designed  Sici- 
lian coins,  one  living  about  470  b.  c.,  and  the  other  about  400  b.  c. 
Quite  likely  one  was  a descendant  of  the  other.  Other  artists’ 
names  which  occur  are  Euarchides  and  Execestides.  Rarely  the 
same  name  is  found  on  coins  and  on  engraved  gems.  For  ex- 
ample, on  a Syracusan  tetradrachm  of  about  400  b.  c.  we  find  the 
name  Phrygillus,  which  appears  also  on  a fine  gem  of  the  same 
period  which  has  carved  upon  it  Eros  playing  with  jack-stones. 
Very  often,  as  one  might  expect,  the  artist’s  name  is  abbreviated, 
so  that  frequently  we  do  not  know  what  the  actual  form  of  the 
name  was. 

Signatures  on  coins  from  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world  are 
not  numerous.  On  a coin  of  Clazomense  we  have : Oeddorog  ekSei 
“Theodotus  made  it,”  in  two  lines;  and  the  head  of  Apollo,  which 
forms  the  obverse  of  the  coin,  is  so  arranged  that  space  was  left 
for  it.  Again,  on  a coin  from  Cvdonia  in  Crete,  there  is  a head  of 


*See  Middleton’s  Ancient  Gems,  p.  89,  ff. 
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Ariadne  and  an  inscription  N evavrog  ctto«,  “Neuantus  made  it.” 
Coins  struck  in  Greece  proper  almost  never  have  the  artist’s  sig- 
nature. A possible  exception  to  this  is  a coin  struck  by  the  Ar- 
cadian confederation  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  which  has  on  the 
reverse  Pan  seated  on  a rock,  on  which  is  carved  either  oatm 
or  xapi  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that 
these  are  artists’  signatures. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  the  value  of  a Greek  coin  is  indi- 
cated upon  it  either  by  an  inscription  in  letters  or  by  figures.  The 
value  of  the  coin  had  to  be  learned  by  its  size  and  by  the  design 
upon  it.  Sometimes  attempts  were  made  to  have  a system  by 
which  the  relative  value  of  certain  coins  might  be  indicated.  For 
example,  the  Thessalian  states  tried  the  device  of  putting  a figure 
of  Pegasus  on  the  drachma,  the  fore  part  of  the  horse  on  the 
three-obol  piece — that  is  to  say,  on  the  half-drachma — and  the 
head  alone  on  the  obol.  So,  too,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Thebes, 
the  fractional  parts  of  a drachma  were  indicated  by  parts  of  a 
shield.  But  these  were  exceptions  to  the  usual  rule. 

About  the  time  of  Alexander,  portraiture  began  to  make  its 
appearance  on  Greek  coins.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  only  heads 
stamped  on  the  coins  were  those  of  gods.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  first  coins  were  struck  in  the  precinct  of  the  chief 
temple  in  each  city,  so  that,  in  a way,  the  coin  had  a sacred  charac- 
ter. Thus  it  would  have  seemed  presumptuous,  if  not  sacri- 
legious, for  any  mortal  to  substitute  a portrait  of  himself  for  that 
of  the  god.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Lysimachus  put  the 
head  of  Alexander  on  his  coins.  It  was  a deified  head,  so  to 
speak;  that  is,  it  was  the  head  of  Alexander  wearing  the  lion’s 
skin,  after  the  manner  of  Heracles  on  Alexander’s  own  coins. 
This  type  continued  for  some  time,  and  no  doubt  gives  us  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Alexander. 

At  this  same  time,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  otherwise  known 
as  I tolemy  Soter,  put  his  head  on  the  coins  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  who 
aftei  the  death  of  his  king,  seized  Egypt,  and  proceeded  to  make 
himself  master  of  it.  He  was  the  first  of  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  be  wished  to  emphasize  his  power  by  putting  his  portrait  upon 
his  coins.  His  successors  followed  him,  and  so  did  the  other  gen- 
cials  and  theii  successors  in  the  various  parts  of  western  Asia 
and  Asia  Minor,  where  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves as  kings.  From  about  the  year  300  b.  c.,  then,  until  Rome 
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became  master  of  the  various  countries  subject  to  Greek  influ- 
ence, we  have  continuous  series  of  portraits  of  the  various  rulers 
of  the  Greek  world,  sometimes  even  accompanied  by  those  of 
their  wives.  These  coins,  apart  from  the  interest  which  a series 
of  authentic  portraits  naturally  carries  with  it,  are  most  useful  to 
the  archaeologist  in  helping  him  to  identify  the  numerous  sculp- 
tured heads  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  Hellenistic  times; 
and  likewise  in  identifying  the  heads  frequently  cut  on  Greek 
gems.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  coins  are 
useful  to  the  archaeologist. 

But  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  coins  are  of  much 
value  for  the  information  they  give  of  lost  works  of  art.  During 
the  late  Greek  period,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  different  Greek 
cities  to  represent  on  their  coins,  especially  on  their  copper  coins, 
any  famous  statue  which  the  city  might  possess.  If  the  city  had 
a work  of  Phidias  or  of  Praxiteles,  the  statue  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  reproduced  upon  the  coins  of  that  city.  The  value  of 
the  practice  is  apparent  at  once.  Most  of  the  works  have  long 
since  perished  so  completely  that  no  copies  of  them  remain. 
Some  survive  in  copies  made  long  after  the  artist  was  dead.  If 
we  wish  to  know  anything  about  the  artist  who  made  one  of  these 
statues,  perhaps  a work  about  which  ancient  writers  are  full  of 
praise,  if  we  wish  to  find  out  what  place  he  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  art,  we  must  try  to  discover  the  characteristics 
of  his  style.  If  we  have  no  original  from  his  hand  we  must  take 
the  copies  which  exist,  making,  of  course,  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  copies.  But,  first,  we  must  prove  that  they 
are  copies  of  a work  by  the  artist  whom  we  wish  to  study,  and 
that  is  where  the  coins  are  of  the  greatest  value.  To  take  an 
example.  We  are  told  that  the  people  of  Cnidus  had  a statue 
of  Aphrodite,  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  This  statue  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  famous  statue  in  antiquity, — certainly  it  was  the 
most  famous  marble  statue.  It  added  enormously  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  sculptor  and  to  the  fame  of  the  town,  and  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  alike  are  full  of  extravagant  praises  of  its  great 
beauty.  Now,  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe  there  are  num- 
erous statues  which  are  copies,  more  or  less  free,  of  this  famous 
work  at  Cnidus.  How,  then,  is  the  copy  which  comes  nearest  to 
the  original  to  be  identified?  The  answer  is  not  a difficult  one. 
Examine  the  coins  of  Cnidus.  There,  in  fact,  we  find  the  statue 
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represented,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  pick  out  the  copy  which 
follows  most  closely  the  original  work  of  Praxiteles. 

Let  me  take  one  or  two  more  examples.  You  may  remember 
the  fine  group  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich,  consisting  of  a draped 
female  figure  carrying  on  her  left  arm  a nude  child.  This  group 
used  to  be  known  as  Leucothea  and  Palaemon,  a rather  absurd 
designation,  which  has  no  evidence  in  its  support.  The  group  is 
to-day  universally  acknowledged  to  represent  Peace,  personified, 
carrying  the  child  Wealth,  a copy  of  a work  of  the  sculptor  Cephi- 
sodotus.  Cephisodotus,  the  father  of  Praxiteles,  made  for  the 
people  of  Athens  a group  representing  Peace  carrying  the  child 
Wealth.  So  much  Pausanias  tells  us;  but  we  have  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  work.  It  so  happens  that  two  copies  of  the  child 
exist,  one  of  which  was  found  in  the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus  and  is 
now  in  Athens;  the  other  is  in  Dresden.  The  fact  that  parts 
of  several  replicas  exist  shows  that  the  original  was  a famous 
statue,  which  probably  belonged  in  Athens  where  one  of  the 
parts  was  found.  The  object  which  the  child  was  holding  in  its 
left  hand  is  broken  off  in  all  three  cases.  Here  the  coins  come 
to  our  assistance.  On  one  of  the  coins  of  Athens  there  is  a group 
represented  which  is  identical  with  the  Munich  group,  and  the 
child  is  holding  in  his  hand  a horn  of  plenty.  This,  of  course, 
identifies  him  as  Wealth;  and  as  we  do  not  hear  of  this  god  asso- 
ciated with  any  other  divinity  than  Peace,  and  then  only  in  this 
one  group,  we  may  feel  confident  that  we  have  in  the  Munich 
group  a copy  of  the  statues  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  We  are 
thus  enabled  by  means  of  a coin  to  study  the  work  of  this  sculp- 
tor, whom  we  should  not  otherwise  have  known,  as  no  other 
work  of  his  can  be  identified. 

Another  very  striking  example  of  the  value  of  coins  to  the 
archaeologist  was  the  identification  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  of  what  was  known  as  an  Apollo  head  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  a head  of  the  Hera  of  Argos.  Any  one  who 
heaid  Dr.  Waldstein  s lecture  before  the  Pennsylvania  branch 
of  the  Aichaeological  Institute  last  year,  must  have  been  struck, 
I am  sure,  with  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  showed  that  this  so- 
called  Apollo  head  was  really  a Hera,  and  he  did  it  simply  by 
using  a coin  of  Argos. 

The  coins  of  Athens  naturally  have  represented  upon  them  a 
great  number  of  statues,  because  the  city  was  so  rich  in  works 
of  art  of  this  kind.  Among  others  we  find  the  Athena  Parthenos 
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and  the  Athena  Promachos,  both  works  of  Phidias.  The  latter 
statue,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  colossal  bronze  statue 
which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  After  remaining  in  its 
original  position  for  many  years,  frightening  away  the  Goths 
under  Alaric,  when  they  entered  the  Acropolis,  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  it  remained  until 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  year  1203,  it  was 
pulled  down  and  destroyed  by  a Christian  mob,  because  the  god- 
dess seemed  to  them  to  be  beckoning  to  the  crusaders  to  return 
again  out  of  the  West  to  Constantinople. 

In  addition  to  the  ways  which  I have  already  mentioned,  Greek 
coins,  and  more  particularly  Greek  silver  coins  of  the  best  period, 
are  useful  to  the  archaeologist  in  showing  the  development  of  art 
in  certain  cities.  The  coin  dies  must  have  been  cut,  especially  in 
the  early  period,  by  prominent  artists  in  the  various  cities,  and, 
as  they  are  original  works  of  art,  they  afford  us  considerable 
valuable  testimony  as  to  certain  local  schools.  Of  course  this 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  for  frequently  the  artists  of  one  city 
might  design  the  coins  for  another;  just  as,  for  example,  the 
plates  for  the  banknotes  of  modern  Greece  are  engraved  in  Lon- 
don; but  where  a school  of  artists  is  known  from  literary  evi- 
dence to  exist,  the  coins  are  very  sure  to  give  a good  idea  of  their 
style. 

The  types  of  the  gods,  too,  are  frequently  known  from  coins 
alone.  It  was  only  natural  for  each  city  to  put  upon  its  coins 
the  finest  copy  which  could  be  made  of  the  chief  statue  of  the 
patron  god  which  the  city  possessed.  As  a result  of  this  prac- 
tice we  are  able  to  get  a good  idea  of  the  face  of  almost  every 
famous  cult  statue  in  Greece,  and  very  often  these  statues  are 
scarcely  known  from  literary  evidence. 

Coins,  too,  are  useful — and  here  they  concern  chiefly  the  his- 
torian— in  making  known  the  importance  of  certain  towns  almost 
unknown  to-day.  We  may  read  in  some  short  paragraph  in  a 
Greek  or  Roman  writer  that  such  and  such  a town  was  destroyed 
upon  a certain  occasion,  and  hear  nothing  more  of  it.  Our  con- 
clusions would  naturally  be  that  the  town  was  unimportant  and 
deserved  its  obscurity.  But  if  we  find  that  a century  before  its 
destruction  this  town  was  issuing  a fine  set  of  coins,  our  ideas 
of  its  relative  importance  at  once  change. 

What  I have  said  in  regard  to  Greek  coins  applies  to  all  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  or  adjacent  to  it. 
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They  were,  of  course,  inhabited  to  a greater  or  less  extent  by 
Greeks,  and  Greek  art  dominated  them  all.  Even  Carthage  had 
its  coin  dies  cut  by  Sicilian  artists,  and  one  easily  recognizes  the 
type  of  Syracuse  upon  its  coins. 

The  Greeks  as  a rule  did  not  coin  large  coins,  as  I have  al- 
ready said.  In  Athens  the  four-drachma  piece  was  the  standard; 
that  is  to  say,  it  corresponded  in  a way  to  our  dollar.  The 
Athenians  did  coin  a ten-drachma  piece,  but  it  is  very  rare  and 
is  to  be  found  only  in  a few  large  collections.  The  Athenians 
coined  a two-drachma  piece,  a one-drachma  piece,  and  fractions 
of  the  drachma  too  numerous  to  mention.  These  were  all  of 
silver.  The  largest  coin  of  ancient  times  was  a twelve-drachma 
piece  of  Carthage;  and  the  finest,  a ten-drachma  piece  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

Our  information  about  the  Greek  mint  is  very  scanty,  and  for 
that  reason  I do  not  attempt  a discussion  of  it.  It  is  very  likely 
that  it  resembled  the  Roman  mint,  of  which  we  know  more. 
Whoever  has  recently  visited  Pompeii  and  examined  the  house  of 
the  Vetii,  may  remember  that  one  of  the  wall-paintings  there 
represents  a mint  operated  by  cupids.  No  doubt  it  gives  us  a 
very  good  idea  of  an  ancient  mint. 

With  these  remarks  I will  bring  my  paper  to  an  end.  I have 
been  able  to  do  little  more  than  to  touch  upon  certain  important 
points  in  the  subject,  but  I think  I have  said  enough  to  make 
clear  what  an  amount  of  valuable  information  is  to  be  obtained 
from  a proper  study  of  what  may  justly  be  called  original  docu- 
ments. To  the  archaeologist  they  are  an  important  source  of 
help  and  one  which  cannot  be  neglected. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  1892-98. 

BY  EDWARD  GILBERTSON,  OF  ILFRACOMBE,  ENGLAND. 

Extract  from  a private  letter  of  March  17th,  1900. 

(Read  April  5th,  1900.) 

...  I am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  a copy 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  for  the  separate  copy  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  excellent  paper  on 
“Cross-bows.”  Will  you  kindly  give  Mr.  Stevenson  my  hearty 
thanks  for  it,  and  he  can  hardly  have  anticipated  the  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  me  to  read  it,  and  how  much  it  would  interest  me. 
Many  years  ago,  after  examining  the  cross-bows  in  the  Musee 
d’Artillerie,  in  Paris,  at  Munich,  the  castle  of  Ambras  near  Inns- 
bruck, and  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  I proposed,  in  conjunction 
with  Poldo-Pezzoli,  of  Milan  (who  bequeathed  his  splendid  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  of  all  kinds,  and  the  charming  palace  con- 
taining them,  to  the  city),  to  get  together  the  materials  for  a 
monograph  on  cross-bows  and  cognate  military  weapons.  Talk- 
ing of  our  project  to  that  many-sided  minister,  Cavour,  and  ask- 
ing his  help,  he  said  to  me  in  his  joking  way : “We  have  so  many 
dangerous  lunatics  and  enthusiasts  in  Italy,  that  I look  upon  it 
as  a duty  to  encourage  the  harmless  ones;  so,  although  your 
project  helps  neither  the  unification  of  Italy,  nor  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  in  Lombardy  (his  two  pet  ideas),  you  shall  have 
access  to  all  the  royal  and  national  collections  of  arms  and  to  the 
documents  relating  to  them,  and  I will  do  all  I can  to  help  you 
abroad.”  But,  in  spite  of  all,  it  came  to  nothing,  for  Cavour 
died,  and  Poldo-Pezzoli  died,  and  I became  absorbed  in  more 
serious  matters;  and  so  it  happens  that  I am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Stevenson  for  the  resuscitation  of  an  old  love  of  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  work  I hoped  to 
aid  in  so  well  done  by  another. 

I have  delayed  writing  in  order  to  read  through  the  Proceed- 
ings, which  have  interested  me  greatly. 

. . . The  use  of  the  extended  hand  (page  26)  as  a magical 
symbol  reminded  me  of  the  impression  of  a hand  on  the  internal 
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wall  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Tradition  calls  it  the  im- 
press of  the  bloody  hand  of  Mahmud  the  Conqueror,  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  church  in  the  name  of  Islam.  But  it  is 
too  large  to  have  been  done  by  a man’s  hand,  and  has  been 
religiously  kept  up  ever  since.  Was  it  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  superstition  referred  to?  The  Tughra,  or  monogram  of 
the  Sultan,  is  a rather  rude  caligraphic  rendering  of  this  hand, 
it  is  said.  I am  sending  you  the  Tughra  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz 
by  this  post.  It  is  a group  of  Arabic  characters,  so  placed  and 
arbitrarily  modified,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decipher, 
more  especially  as  some  of  the  characters  are  read  twice  in  differ- 
ent words.  The  long  sabre-shaped  characters  representing  the 
fingers,  are  alifs  and  lams  (a’s  and  l’s),  and  the  whole  reads  thus : 
“Sultan  el-barrain  wa  khan  el-bahrain,  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  Khan, 
ben  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan.”  That  is:  Sultan  of  the  two  lands, 
lord  of  the  two  seas,  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  Khan,  son  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  Khan.  The  Tughra  is  alike  for  all  sultans  save  in  the 
lower  part,  containing  the  proper  names  of  the  sultan  and  his 
father,  and  is  famous  as  a specimen  of  caligraphy.  It  was  written 
by  the  Secretary  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz. 

The  paper  on  the  trade  of  “Behring’s  Straits”  interested  me 
greatly  and  was  quite  new  to  me.  Equally  new  and  interesting 
was  the  account  of  carving  hard  stones,  like  granite,  with  stone 
chisels;  and  the  effect  of  percussion  on  the  stone  to  be  carved, 
the  chisel  losing  only  one-half  of  the  substance  removed  by  it. 
I wonder  if  that  depends  on  the  same  laws  that  enable  a disc  of 
soft  iron,  revolving  rapidly,  to  cut  into  a hard  file  with  little  loss 
of  its  own  substance. 

On  page  hi  is  not  Dr.  Schlegel  a little  out  in  his  date  for  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  into  China — 1650?  Sir  E.  Satow  quotes 
an  official  Japanese  document  of  1578,  recording  the  registration 
of  a man  in  Kivoto  as  “a  tobacco  dealer.”  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  at  least  two 
smoking  clubs  in  Kivoto;  and  that  by  1612,  two  edicts  prohibiting 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  had  been  issued.  The  only  “namban” 
(southern  barbarians)  trading  with  Japan  in  the  sixteenth  century 
wei  e the  I ortuguese,  the  Spaniards  not  appearing  until  the  seven- 
teenth. I am  under  the  impression  that  the  Portuguese  intro- 
duced tobacco  into  China  even  before  bringing  it  to  Japan,  and 
that  the  Japanese  tobacco  pipe  originated  in  China  as  to  its  form 
and  material ; for  it  was  of  iron,  stem  and  bowl. 


The  Tughra,  or  Monogram,  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz. 
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The  numismatic  portions  also  interested  me  greatly,  and  made 
me  long  to  see  the  coins  and  medals  described;  for  i have  a few 
hundred  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  as  well  as  Turkish,  that  I col- 
lected in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  Several  of  them  are  of  per- 
sonal interest  to  me  from  various  causes  which  would  not  interest 
others.  Tor  instance,  in  riding  through  Wallachia,  I met  a boy 
with  a coin  hanging  round  his  neck,  evidently  a Roman  denarius 
coated  with  dirt  and  grease.  It  was  dug  up,  he  said,  by  his 
father,  and  I bought  it  of  him  for  a franc.  It  proved  to  be  one 
with  the  DACIA  CAPTA  reverse.  Strange  that  it  should  be 
found  there. 

Another  odd  find  was  when  I was  visiting  the  ruins  of  Tralles 
in  Asia  Minor.  Clearing  out  a grave  sunk  in  the  rock,  in  which 
I found  nothing  but  rubbish,  at  the  very  bottom,  on  turning  over 
a piece  of  hewn  stone,  I found  beneath  it  a wretched  little  pfen- 
ning of  Lorraine,  Louis  XV,  of  base  metal,  as  thin  as  paper,  bent 
and  split. 

"The  thing  itself  was  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

One  wonders  how  the  devil  it  came  there.” 

But  another  find  was  very  different.  During  a violent  storm, 
when  I was  at  Smyrna,  the  rain  washed  out  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  castle  stands  some  coins,  not  an  infrequent  occurrence.  A 
man  had  found  two,  black  and  coated  with  lime  rubbish,  and  I 
bought  them  of  him,  not  knowing  what  they  were.  Cleaning 
them,  they  proved  to  be  tetradrachms,  one  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  other  of  Lysimachus,  with  the  head  of  Alexander,  both 
in  the  most  perfect  condition.  The  Lysimachus  is  the  most  per- 
fect I have  seen;  and  Baron  Prokesch,  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  offered  me  £20  for  it,  the  price  for  which  one 
had  recently  been  sold  by  auction  in  London.  As  it  was  the 
finest  example  I had  of  Greek  glyptic  art,  I would  not  sell  it. 
The  Alexander  is  quite  as  fine,  but  not  so  rare. 

.1  have  also  forty  or  fifty  very  perfect  gold  staters  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  two  Philips,  part  of  a find  in  Cyprus,  that  I 
rescued  from  the  grip  of  the  Turkish  official  by  buying  them  of 
the  peasant  who  found  them,  paying  for  them  in  sovereigns, 
weight  for  weight.  I let  Baron  Prokesch,  who  had  perhaps  the 
finest  collection  of  gold  staters  known,  and  the  Vienna  Museum 
select  all  the  types  they  had  not,  and  gave  others  to  some  of  our 
public  collections.  All  that  I have,  like  many  of  the  others,  are 
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absolutely  perfect,  as  if  fresh  minted,  and  interesting  from  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  weight,  although  coined  in  many  cities  that  en- 
joyed the  right  of  coining.  I gave  the  British  Museum  all  my 
gold  Turkish  coins  that  they  had  not,  for  they  are  of  more  use 
there  than  in  my  possession. 

What  a loss  the  death  of  Dr.  Brinton  is  to  the  Society;  for  he 
must  have  been  a man  of  very  varied  knowledge,  one  I should 
have  liked  to  know,  it  is  so  pleasant  picking  up  knowledge  viva 
voce. 

But  almost  every  line  of  the  Proceedings  interested  me,  and 
you  can  imagine  the  good  deed  you  did  in  sending  them.  In 
three  weeks  I complete  my  eighty-seventh  year.  . . . 


A HEBREW  OMER  OF  THE  YEAR  1800. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 

(Read  May  yd,  1900.) 


The  word  “omer"  indicates  a measure,  equal  to  one  and  three- 
quarters  quarts.  Some  authorities  think  the  word  means,  liter- 
ally, “handful and  it  is  explained  as  the  quantity  used  for  an 
offering  of  the  first  grain,  at  the  time  when  the  sickle  first  went 
into  the  ripened  grain  at  the  season  of  springtime,  the  celebra- 
tion occurring  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  Passover.  That  has  been 
a custom  among  the  Jews  from  time  immemorial.  Some  au- 
thorities consider  that  the  observance  of  the  Pentecost  is,  in  fact, 
pre-Mosaic,  associated  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  an  agri- 
cultural people  and  naturally  occurring  at  springtime.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  observance  of 
the  Omer — that  is,  the  counting  of  the  fifty  days  from  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover — has  been  in  use  from  the  biblical  period  up 
to  the  present  time,  somewhat  over  three  thousand  years. 

The  Omer  was  instituted  soon  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt, 
about  t 100  before  the  common  era,  as  ordered  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  Chapter  xxiii,  Verses  15  and  16: 


Tit?  rx  osx’nn  ovb  n3#n  mnaa  mb  cmsDi 

• • ••  ••  — • • — * • — —t»  T ••  T ••  • — • 

• ••••  * * « ♦ • * • • • 


nrv in  ntran  ninatf  yrr  nsunn 

“And  ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow  after  the  holy 
day  (the  Passover),  from  the  day  that  ye  bring  the  Omer  of  the 
wave-offering,  (that)  it  be  seven  complete  weeks.” 

□t  D'trEn  nson  nrntfn  mtrn  mras  ir 


“Even  unto  the  morrow,  after  the  seventh  week,  shall  ye  num- 
ber fifty  days.” 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  number  seven  has  a marked 
significance  in  the  Scriptures;  there  are  seven  days  in  the  week; 
seven  weeks  from  Passover  to  Pentecost;  the  Jubilee  Year,  when 
the  land  was  untilled,  was  every  seventh  year,  and  so  forth. 

The  observance  of  Jewish  holidays  was  notably  identified  with 
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generous  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  with  the  avoidance  of  gathering 
the  gleanings  of  the  field,  as  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  and 
was  of  a generally  joyous  character.  In  these  respects  it  formed 
a striking  contrast  to  the  practice  of  idolatrous  rites  that  pre- 
vailed in  neighboring  countries.  A rabbinical  tradition  has  stood 
for  more  than  twenty  centuries  to  the  effect  that  the  Pentecost  is 
the  actual  anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue  to  Moses ; 
and  both  the  Pentecost  and  Passover  holidays  are  celebrated  as 
anniversaries  of  the  bestowal  of  liberty  and  freedom  upon  the 
Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

It  is  a peculiar  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  observance 
of  the  numbering,  that  the  orthodox  Hebrew  clergyman  will  not 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  on  any  day  during  the  first  thirty- 
two.  In  the  time  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  in  the  first  century  of  the 
common  era,  a fearful  plague  broke  out  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Passover,  which  is  the  first  day  of  the  Omer,  and  after  con- 
tinuing for  thirty-two  days  and  carrying  off  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, on  the  thirty-third  day  it  entirely  ceased.  In  memory  of 
the  calamity,  this  period  was  ordained  to  be  kept  for  all  time  as 
a season  of  mourning,  and  not  until  the  thirty-third  day  was  any 
wedding  or  other  joyous  ceremony  to  be  indulged  in.  This 
thirty-third  day,  called  in  Hebrew  “Lag  La’  Omer”  (the  Hebrew 
words  for  thirty-third  day  of  the  Omer),  was  named  Scholars’ 
Feast,  the  epidemic  having  been  most  severe  among  that  class  of 
residents. 

Before  the  days  of  the  modern  calendar,  it  was  customary  for 
every  Israelite  to  make  himself  a system  of  counting,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  record.  On  each  day. 
toward  evening,  during  the  progress  of  the  evening  prayer,  the 
worshiper  would  offer  a special  blessing,  and  would  make  record 
of  the  paiticular  day  by  number;  in  this  manner,  an  accurate  ac- 
count could  be  kept  in  accordance  with  the  Levitical  injunction. 
It  is  probable  that  the  form  of  prayer  used  at  the  present  time, 
was  adopted  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  Scribe,  during  the  captiv- 
ity in  Babylon.  The  temple  had  then  been  destroyed,  and  the 
synagogue  worship  introduced. 

The  English  translation  of  this  particular  Omer  is  as  follows! 
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“Blessed  art  Thou,  O Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  sanctified  us  with  Thy  commandments,  and  commanded 
us  to  count  the  Omer.” 

itivb  inx  gv  nisn 

V • 7 • 


“To-day  is  one  day  of  the  Omer.” 


inx  jrog'  an#  "igy?  G'p;  a?.! 


“To-day  is  seven  days,  one  week,  of  the  Omer." 

Tix  dti  to  \"i2V  □ na*  Tipb  □'a'1  niab*  al*n 

“To-day  is  eight  days,  one  week  and  one  day,  of  the  Omer.’ 

p*iV2u'  TlT  ghg4  nriyp  gt  im  nranx  cT~ 

“To-day  is  fourteen  days,  two  weeks,  of  the  Omer,"  etc. 
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“May  it  be  thy  will,  O Lord,  and  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  that 
the  Sanctuary  be  built  speedily  in  our  days,  and  give  us  a por- 
tion in  Thy  law." 

Psalm  67. — “To  the  Chief  Musician  on  Neginoth,  a psalm  or 
song: 

“May  God  be  gracious  unto  us,  and  bless  us ; may  He  cause 
his  countenance  to  shine  upon  us.  Selah.  That  Thy  name  may 
be  known  upon  earth,  and  Thy  salvation  among  all  nations.  All 
nations  shall  praise  Thee,  O God ! all  nations  shall  praise  Thee. 
O let  the  people  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy;  for  Thou  wilt  judge 
the  nations  righteously,  and  govern  the  people  of  the  earth. 
Selah.  All  nations  shall  praise  Thee,  O God!  all  nations  shall 
praise  Thee.  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase;  and  God, 
even  our  God,  will  bless  us.  God  will  bless  us,  and  all  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him." 
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Psalm  12 1. — “My  help  is  from  the  Lord,  who  made  Heaven 
and  earth. 

“It  was  wrritten  by  the  unworthy  one,  Joseph  Cohen,  at  pres- 
ent in  Lancaster. 
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“On  the  morrow,  after  the  Sabbath,  ye  shall  count  fifty  days* 
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560 

(5000  being  understood.)  According  to  the  smaller  reckoning 
or  short  count.  That  is,  the  year  5560,  Hebrew  reckoning  from 
the  Creation,  or  the  year  1800  of  the  Common  Era. 

The  character  of  letter  used  is  the  Assyrian  form,  adopted  in 
Babylon  during  the  captivity.  Some  of  the  lines  have  the  maso- 
retic  text,  with  the  addition  of  the  vowels,  the  Hebrew  writing 
being  one  of  consonants.  The  text  was  compiled  and  put  in 
written  form  during  the  sixth  century  of  the  Common  Era. 

The  maker  of  the  Omer,  Joseph  Cohen,  came  to  America  from 
London  in  1766,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  procured  a 
position  with  Gratz  Brothers  in  Philadelphia,  as  clerk  and  collec- 
tor. After  a visit  to  England,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  resid- 
ing here  from  1779  t°  1783*  finally  removing  to  Lancaster,  where 
he  remained  until  i8to.  While  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  he  lived 
with  Mr.  Gratz,  having  a place  in  his  home  similar  to  that  occu- 
pied by  the  modern  chaplain  ; for,  at  that  time,  Israelites  of  all 
conditions  were  very  well  educated  in  Hebrew,  and  were  thor- 
oughly  familiar  with  the  prayers  and  the  religious  ritual  that  al- 
ways entered  into  the  daily  life.  Tt  was  in  this  capacity  that  my 
ancestor  lived  with  Mr.  Gratz,  during  which  time  the  Omer 
now  shown  was  prepared. 


Monte  Pellegrino  and  Via  Borgo,  Palermo. 


Via  Sacra,  Soluntum,  Palermo. 


LETTERS  FROM  SICILY. 


BY  JOHN  T.  MORRIS. 


(Read  May  yd,  ipoo) 


My  dear  Mr.  Culin: 


Second  month  nth,  1900. 


Circumstances  unforeseen  occur  which  separate  one  from  con- 
genial duties,  and  friends,  and  pleasures  anticipated  have  to  be 
postponed  for  evenings  looked  forward  to.  Little  did  I think, 
when  accepting  the  valued  honor  of  the  Presidency  of  your  So- 
ciety, that  in  less  than  two  months  I should  be  among  the  palm 
trees  of  the  pretty  and  very  interesting  city  of  Palermo;  but  that 
unknown  which  directs  our  footsteps  led  me  to  the  charming 
spot,  so  impressive  and  beautifully  situated,  and  the  harbor  of  rest 
for  many  seasick  bodies.  To  the  right  is  a landmark  the  people 
of  Palermo  are  justly  proud  of,  Monte  Pellegrino,  irregular  in 
outline,  soft  in  curves  and  color  effects.  To  the  extreme  left  is 
Monte  Catalfano.  Between  those  two  points  the  Mediterranean 
makes  a graceful  curve,  forming  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Palermo. 
Inland  the  same  two  mountains  are,  to  the  eye,  connected  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  and,  in  the  amphitheatre  so  formed,  lies 
Palermo.  In  ancient  days  Palermo  was  known  as  Panormos,  one 
of  the  very  important  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians.  On 
Monte  Catalfano  are  now  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Soluntum;  and  it  was  these  ruins  which  suggested  this  letter  and 
the  sending  of  the  accompanying  photographic  views,  that  come, 
I believe,  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  our  good  little  Society, 
dating,  as  the  ruins  do,  back  to  the  Phoenicans. 

Photograph  No.  1 shows  Monte  Pellegrino.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  lies  back  of  the  street  that  runs  south,  toward  the 
observer. 

Photograph  No.  2 shows  a small  portion  of  the  Via  Sacra,  the  old 
highway  to  Soluntum.  The  ascent  is  made  from  the  valley  by  an 
easy,  zigzag,  though  rapidly  ascending,  road,  now  very  rough, 
on  the  exposed  natural  rock.  I had  not  gone  far  before  the 
thought  suggested  itself:  Is  this  the  bed  of  the  ancient  road?  My 
doubts  were,  indeed,  very  strong  in  the  negative,  although  no 
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better  way  was  evident;  but,  towards  the  top,  the  original  stone 
covering  of  stones  about  fifteen  inches  square,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph,  became  visible,  and  the  entrance  to  the  old  town  was 
easy,  1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Via  Sacra  was  particularly  interesting,  as  explaining  in 
some  degree  the  (to  me)  unanswerable  question  what  has  be- 
come of  the  roads  of  Palestine,  over  which  vast  armies  passed  to 
and  fro?  In  going  through  that  country  one  is  struck  with  the 
absence  of  roads  through  the  mountain  passes, — no  sign  of  roads 
even  for  horseback  riders  untrammeled  with  heavy  weapons  of 
war.  Here  at  Soluntum,  one  ascends  the  mountain  over  the 
rough,  very  rough  rock;  and  the  question  arose  is  this  the  old 
highway,  or  does  it  remain  yet  to  be  discovered?  But  when  that 
portion  of  the  road  is  met  where  the  pavement  is  intact,  then  it 
is  made  manifest  that,  as  time  passes,  the  stones  have  been  dis- 
placed by  man  or  the  torrents;  and  so  it  may  have  been  in  Pales- 
tine, where  the  wayfarer  through  that  inhospitable  country  has 
now  to  risk  life  and  limb. 

Photograph  No.  3 shows  what  we  saw  looking  south,  but  con- 
veys only  a faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  little 
ruin  is  called  Gymnasium.  Why,  I cannot  imagine;  for  it  is  so 
small.  1 he  figure  standing  by  one  of  the  columns  of  yellow  tufa 
gives  a basis  for  estimating  sizes.  The  few  columns  have  been 
collected  and  erected  by  the  authorities;' and  it  is  a pleasure  to  see 
the  intelligent  work  of  the  archaeologist  and  the  care  the  govern- 
ment has  bestowed  on  preserving  the  ruins.  Walls  are  standing 
which  indicate  the  size  of  the  houses;  but,  beyond  telling  with 
how  small  houses  people  were  satisfied  in  old  days,  they  possess 
nothing  of  interest;  except  one  house  higher  up  than  the  others, 
wher e the  stucco  is  painted  in  imitation  of  marble,  verd-an- 
tique,  and  poiphyry,  instead  of  the  simple  colors  used  in  the 
decoration  of  Pompeii.  However,  what  other  color  is  left  is 
mostly  Pompeiian  red.  On  the  floor  is  a small  sample  of  mosaic 
pavement.  T he  house  is  enclosed,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather 
and  vandals.  From  this  house,  looking  down  the  hill,  one  sees 
roads  winding  around  so  that  vehicles  could  ascend  with  com- 
parative ease,  while  the  Via  Sacra  shown  in  photograph  No.  2 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them.  In  one  of  the  houses 
receptacles  cut  out  of  a hard  black  stone  are  still  in  their  original 

place.  Large  masonry  water  tanks  with  cemented  sides  are  still 
in  reasonably  good  condition. 


and  the  View  Southward,  Soluntum. 


Bronze  Ram,  in  the  Palermo  Museum. 


I 


Palermo  Cathedral. 
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6.  South  Door  of  the  Palermo  Cathedral. 


7.  Tomb  of  King  Henry  VI,  Palermo. 


Martorana  Church  and  Tower,  Palenn 
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Photograph  No.  4. — In  the  small,  but  good,  Museum  of 
Palermo  there  is  such  a surprisingly  fine  piece  of  bronze  found 
at  Syracuse  in  the  eleventh  century  that  I felt  I must  send  its  pic- 
ture. It  is  not  known  where  or  when  it  was  made,  the  director 
of  the  museum  informing  me  that  it  possibly  was  of  Greek  origin, 
or  it  may  have  come  from  Constantinople.  It  is  an  “ideally  life- 
like ram.”  It  is  the  finest  animal  piece  of  metal  or  stone  I have 
ever  seen.  There  were  two,  but  the  other  was  melted  into  a 
cannon  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

Photograph  No.  5 is  of  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo.  The  build- 
ing to  the  immediate  left  is  the  Episcopal  Palace,  upon  which  is 
a beautiful  bell-tower  dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  As  will 
be  noticed,  the  cathedral  and  palace  are  connected  by  two  arches, 
without  any  apparent  reason  for  their  existence.  The  west  facade, 
erected  1300  to  1359,  is  not  ill  affected  by  them.  An  unusual 
projecting  line  of  stone  on  the  facade  gives  a suggestion  of  the 
outline  of  the  building  behind,  and  relieves  a plainness  which 
otherwise  would  be  severe.  I have  never  noticed  a similar  decor- 
ation. The  cathedral  itself  was  erected  by  Archbishop  Walter, 
of  England,  between  TT69  and  1185;  but  the  beautiful  south  por- 
tico was  enriched  by  the  gable  in  T450.  The  ugly  dome  was 
added  in  1781  to  i8ot.  On  the  east,  the  building  has  been  re- 
stored in  black  and  white  stone  ornamentation  similar  to  the 
original  finish. 

Photograph  No.  6 shows  the  beautiful  south  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral. dating  back  to  1425. 

Photograph  No.  7 is  of  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  VI,  Friedrich 
Barbarossa’s  son,  who  died  1197.  Both  the  sarcophagus  and 
the  canopy  are  of  red  porphyry.  When  the  hardness  of  that 
stone  is  considered,  the  tomb  is  very  noticeable.  With  this 
tomb  are  three  others,  all  out  of  porphyry. 

The  edifice  of  photograph  No.  8 is  now  the  Government  Mu- 
seum of  Martorana,  and  to  me  was  in  many  ways  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  Palermo.  To  the  left  is  a portion  of 
the  original  church  which  was  erected  in  1143,  originally  “quad- 
rangular with  three  apses  and  a dome  borne  by  four  columns  in 
the  Byzantine  style.”  and  was  adorned  inside  and  out  with  mosaic, 
probably  by  Greek  artists.  The  centre  building  was  erected  in 
1684.  The  tower  is  beautiful,  little  justice  being  done  it  by  the 
photograph.  The  sections  above  the  second  are  each  reduced  in 
size  from  the  one  below  it.  Two  sections  are  now  missing.  In 
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the  same  enclosure,  there  is  a smaller  church,  San  Cataido,  begun 
in  1161.  There  are  three  domes  indicating  the  Byzantine  style 
of  architecture;  and,  on  “the  outside,  the  old  Arabian  battle- 
mented  frieze  is  visible.” 

Photograph  No.  9 shows  the  interior.  The  plain  portion  seen 
at  the  back  is  only  a temporary  partition,  erected  while  restora- 
tions are  progressing.  The  columns  before  alluded  to  are  here 
seen;  and  on  the  back  floor  is  distinctly  marked  a portion  of  the 
original  mosaic,  while  in  the  immediate  foreground  is  seen  the 
large  mosaic  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  clearly  marks  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  churches.  The  screen  is  of  the 
older  date. 

Photograph  No.  10  shows  a portion  of  the  wonderful  mosaic  on 
the  ceiling,  dating  back  to  about  1150.  It  has  been  well  re- 
stored. 

On  a slight  eminence,  fronting  what  could  be  made  a pretty 
feature  of  the  city,  but  now  nothing  but  a dusty,  unkept,  open 
space,  bordered  with  trees,  at  this  time  bare  of  leaves,  stands  the 
large  palace,  severe,  but  nevertheless  imposing,  with  a fine  tower 
to  the  right,  serving  the  purpose  of  a gateway  out  of  the  city.  The 
interior,  plain,  but  respectable  and  clean,  with  a large  open  court- 
yard in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  wide,  open  arcade  passage- 
ways, supported  on  columns  and  reached  by  stone  steps.  At  an- 
other time  some  features  of  the  palace  might  be  attended  to,  but 
the  feature  shown  by  photograph  No.  11  is  certainly  the  great 
point  of  interest : the  interior  of  the  Cappella  Palatina,  built  in 
1132,  in  Arabic-Norman  style.  “A  perfect  gem  of  medieval 
art,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  palace-chapel  in  the  world.”  Out- 
side, all  looked  bright,  and  one  is  little  prepared  for  the  sudden 
change  to  the  subdued,  impressive  light  experienced  upon  cross- 
ing the  threshold.  The  interior  is  dark,  but  not  gloomy,  and  the 
wandering  rays  of  sunlight  penetrating  through  the  windows  in 
the  dome  and  the  “wondrous  magic  of  the  general  effect”  dissi- 
pate thoughts  of  the  outside  world,  and  one  stops  and  wonders, 
impressed.  And  the  lone  priest  in  rich  vestments  saying  the  mass 
lessened  not  the  charm  of  the  place.  The  photograph  tells  the 
story  better  than  I can,  yet  a few  data  may  not  be  out  of  place 
with  the  story.  Nave  and  aisles  are  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
long  and  forty-two  feet  wide.  “The  Saracenic  pointed  arches  are 
borne  by  ten  columns  of  granite  and  cipollino  sixteen  feet  in 
height.  The  dome  is  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  pierced  by  eight 


g.  Interior  of  the  Martorana  Church,  Palermo 


io.  Ceiling  Mosaic  of  the  Martorana  Church,  Palernu 
(Death  of  the  Virgin.) 


II. 


Interior  of  the  Cappella  Palatina,  Palermo 


Monreale  Cathedral,  from  the  Cloisters. 


13-  Interior  of  the  Monreale  Cathedral,  Palermo. 


14-  Cloisters  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  Monreale,  Palermo 


15-  Capital  of  a Column  in  the  Monreale  Cloisters,  Palermo. 
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narrow  windows  bearing  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions.  The 
beautiful  wooden  roof  of  the  nave  is  also  adorned  with  a cufic 
inscription,  and  connected  with  the  walls  by  a stalactite  vault.” 
'‘The  pulpit  and  marble  candelabrum  are  fourteen  and  one-half 
feet  high  in  Norman  work  of  the  twelfth  century.” 

Among  the  mountains  four  and  one-half  miles  back  of  Palermo, 
on  a hill  rising  out  of  acres  and  acres  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
while  in  the  distance  the  blue  Mediterranean  disappears  into  un- 
certainty, altogether  a charming  spot,  if  suffering  humanity  did 
not  exist  in  such  numbers,  is  the  little  town  of  Mon-reale,  980 
feet  above  the  sea.  We  went  to  see  the  cathedral,  and  photo- 
graph No.  12  will  tell  what  it  looks  like.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
Latin  cross  334  feet  long,  131  feet  wide,  and  was  erected  1174 
to  1189.  “The  edifice  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  in  1811,  but 
has  been  well  restored.” 

Photograph  No.  13  gives  a poor  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  interior,  in  which  there  are  over  70,000  square  feet  of  mosaic. 

Alongside  of  this  example  of  man’s  handiwork  is  another,  the 
fine  cloisters  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  as  is  seen  in  photo- 
graph No.  14.  In  the  cloisters  there  are  216  pairs  of  columns 
erected  about  1200.  Many  are  inlaid  with  mosaic,  but,  alas! 
much  of  it  has  disappeared.  In  one  corner  there  is  a curious 
fountain,  which  the  photograph  shows  fairly  well. 

As  every  column  has  a distinct  capital,  I will  let  photograph 
No.  15  convey  what  it  will,  knowing  well  how  little  it  will  be, 
compared  with  the  reality. 

With  this  unsatisfactory  ending,  I close  this  long  letter,  com- 
menced with  the  best  of  intentions,  but,  as  page  after  page  has 
been  filled,  I have  feared  for  the  patience  of  my  good  friends. 
In  closing,  I realize  how  poor  my  words  are  to  tell  the  story  as 
it  should  be  told,  and  how  disappointing;  but  they  will  tell  one 
thing,  that,  absent  though  I be,  my  thoughts  are  with  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Morris. 

To  Stewart  Culin,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Philadelphia. 
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March  226.,  1900. 

Stewart  Culin,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

In  my  previous  letter  I made  mention  of  a few  of  the  things 
which  interested  me  in  Palermo,  and  which  I thought  might  be  of 
interest  to  members  of  our  Society. 

From  Palermo  there  are  practically  three  railroads,  one  going 
east  along  the  north  shore  of  Sicily;  the  second  going  west,  and 
then  turning  south,  and  again  turning  north,  following  the  coast 
line  as  far  as  Trapani.  The  third  one,  starting  from  the  first 
about  thirty  miles  from  Palermo,  turns  south  to  Girgenti;  from 
which  point  travelers  take  a middle  course  to  Catania,  the  second 
city  of  Sicily,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  east  coast;  or 
else  take  a very  tedious  railway  journey  along  the  south  coast, 
turning  north  when  the  east  coast  is  reached,  as  far  as  Catania 
where  the  railroads  join.  On  that  part  of  the  island  west  of 
Palermo  and  Girgenti,  there  are  many  places  of  interest  to  the 
antiquarian  and  archaeologist;  but  time  did  not  admit  of  our  visit- 
ing them,  nor  any  town  but  Girgenti  on  the  south  coast.  Con- 
sequently I confine  this  letter  to  a few  remarks  about  the  photo- 
graphs I now  have  the  pleasure  of  sending. 

From  Palermo  to  Girgenti  the  distance  is  eighty-four  miles, 
requiring  about  five  hours  to  traverse  by  railroad.  The  scenery 
passed  through  is  interesting  to  a high  degree;  the  mountains 
are  of  a cold,  gray  limestone  toned  by  time,  and  with  enough, 
vegetation  to  take  away  their  bleak  appearance,  and  give  pleasure 
to  travelers  fond  of  the  picturesque.  In  the  valleys,  a better 
prospect  is  seen,  where  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  make  use 
of  fertile  land  with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  grape  vines, 
and  luxuriant  crops  of  vegetables  that  were  pushing  into  growth 
as  we  passed.  After  crossing  the  water-shed  from  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  and  descending  towards  the  African  Sea.  we  saw  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees  become  scarcer,  and  their  place  taken  by 
almond  trees,  which  were  then,  January  30th,  bursting  into  full 
bloom,  a charming  sight.  We  were  also  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
sulphur  district,  this  part  of  the  country  producing  the  largest 
portion  of  the  total  product. 

From  the  railroad  station  for  Girgenti  a good  road  ascends  for 
about  two  miles,  with  a grade  of  800  feet.  When  the  summit 


i6.  Temple  of  Concord,  Girgenti. 


17-  Temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  Girgenti. 


i8.  Temple  of  Zeus,  Girgenti. 
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has  been  passed,  to  the  right  is  seen  picturesquely  situated  the 
town  of  Girgenti,  built,  as  most  towns  in  Sicily  are,  on  top  of  a 
hill,  causing  the  houses  to  appear  like  stone  terraces,  one  rising 
above  another,  dull  gray  in  color ; and  one  misses  the  bright 
appearance  of  the  stucco-coated  houses  of  Italy.  Girgenti  was 
formerly  the  ancient  city  of  Acragas,  founded  582  b.  c.,  “the  most 
beautiful  city  of  mortals,”  according  to  Pindar.  The  road  now 
descended  as  rapidly  as  it  had  ascended,  and  about  a mile  be- 
yond the  town  our  hotel  was  seen  pleasantly  situated  on  a promi- 
nence. 

After  luncheon  we  started  out  to  visit  the  ruins,  which  were 
found  beautiful  and  more  imposing  than  we  expected,  being  of  a 
deep,  rich,  reddish  brown  color.  The  ancient  town  formerly  cov- 
ered a large  area,  surrounded  by  a wall  following  the  irregular 
contour  of  the  land;  and,  it  is  said,  had  800,000  inhabitants.  On 
the  highest  elevation,  390  feet  above  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lavinia,  which  was  about  134  feet  long  and 
64  feet  wide,  having  34  columns,  21  feet  high  and  4 feet  in  diame- 
ter. In  line,  but  below,  is  the  Temple  of  Concord,  138  feet  long, 
64^/2  feet  wide,  having  34  columns  22j4  feet  high,  4 J4  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  seen  in  the  second  picture.  Continuing  the 
descent,  we  come  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  which, 
although  much  larger,  are  of  less  interest  to  visit,  since  they  are 
in  a bad  state  of  preservation.  Still  descending,  the  great  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  are  reached,  360  feet  long,  182  feet  wide, 
having  34  columns,  55  feet  high,  14}^  feet  in  diameter.  Beyond, 
there  are  two  other  temples,  so  much  in  ruins  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  at  this  time.  The  beauty  of  the  situation 
of  the  first  two  temples  is  beyond  any  power  of  description,  stand- 
ing, as  they  do,  on  the  brow  of  a precipitous  hill,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  ancient  city. 

In  the  Temple  of  Concord,  high  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  eye  takes* in  a level  fertile  valley  extending  to  the  blue 
Mediterranean  about  five  miles  away;  and  when  one  turns  his 
back  to  the  sea,  he  sees  a charming  undulating  valley  filled  with 
fruit  trees  that  have  for  a background  a precipitous  cliff  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  in  height,  from  which  the  stone  was  taken  to 
build  these  fine  temples.  As  one  looks  at  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  similarity  between  it  and 
the  magnificent  Temple  to  Neptune  at  Paestum.  But  why  com- 
pare? Both  are  magnificently  grand.  My  preference,  however, 
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of  voice  on  the  stage  is  easily  heard  by  another  on  the  topmost 
seat,  or  the  reverse. 

I have  sent  these  views  hoping  that  they  may  prove  of  interest, 
as  the  ruins  shown  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  of  our  members. 
With  kind  regards  and  many  regrets  that  I have  not  been  able 
to  be  with  you  this  winter,  I remain, 

Very  sincerely, 

John  T.  Morris. 


BLACK  PATINA  ON  JAPANESE  IRON  SWORD- 

GUARDS. 

BY  EDWARD  GILBERTSON,  ILFRACOMBE,  ENGLAND. 

( Read  October  4th,  1900.) 

A private  letter  from  Mr.  Gilbertson  to  Mr.  Lyman,  dated  19th 

of  July,  1898,  says:  “I  am  sorry  I cannot  give  Mr. any  useful 

information  about  the  black  patina  on  the  iron  tsubas  [sword- 
guards],  for  I fear  he  will  not  find  the  account  of  it  in  Professor 
Church’s  introduction  in  the  Burlington  catalogue  of  much  prac- 
tical value.  I wrote  to  Mr.  Gowland  to  see  whether  he  or  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  Austen  could  tell  me  something  of  the  process, 
but  have  not  yet  heard  from  him.  One  or  the  other  will,  I hope, 
be  able  to  give  it  to  me,  for  the  moderns  carry  it  out  with  great 
perfection,  Natsuo’s  patina  being  remarkably  fine  and  velvety. 

“I  have  found  that  by  removing  the  rust  from  old  tsubas  with 
a solution  of  caustic  potash,  washing  them  thoroughly  and  then 
dressing  them  with  linseed  oil,  I brought  up  the  black  surface  ad- 
mirably; and  even  when  I merely  coated  them  with  vaseline  and 
got  rid  of  the  rust  partially  only,  nearly  the  same  result  was  ob- 
tained, and  if  there  is  any  other  metal  used  on  the  tsuba  except 
iron,  I have  generally  preferred  that  process.  It  was  Mr.  Church 
who  suggested  to  me  the  use  of  the  caustic  potash  process,  which 
he  employs  with  very  great  success  on  his  tsubas.  I would  have 
asked  him  about  the  Japanese  process,  but  he  is  away.” 

Mr.  Gilbertson’s  letter  of  the  25th  of  July,  1898,  says:  “I  am 
now  able  to  give  you  the  process  for  producing  the  velvety,  black 
patina  on  the  iron  tsubas.  The  surface  of  the  iron  is  carefully 
prepared  and  freed  from  dirt  and  oily  matter  by  boiling  in  a lye 
prepared  by  lixiviating  woodashes.  The  tsuba  is  then  slightly 
rusted  by  heating  it  over  a hibachi  [brazier] , and  rubbing  it  lightly 
with  a cloth  or  rag  wetted  with  a solution  of  iron  in  plum  vinegar 
in  which  rust  is  suspended.  This  part  of  the  process  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  producing  the  ordinary  brown  rusted  sur- 
face, but  it  is  not  carried  so  far.  After  this  slight  rusting,  the 
tsuba  is  boiled  in  a decoction  of  pomegranate  rind,  when  a black 
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tannate,  or  perhaps  some  gallate  of  iron  is  formed.  The  tsubas 
are  then  washed  and  dried,  and  may  be  burnished. 

“That  is  very  different  from  the  description  given  in  the  Bur- 
lington catalogue,  and  I hope  Mr. will  find  it  to  answer.  In 

fact,  it  seems  to  me  a very  useful  process  that  could  be  applied 
with  great  advantage  to  ornamental  small  iron  work,  of  which 
too  little  use  is  made.  They  used  to  get  a capital  surface  on  the 
Berlin  iron  castings  used  for  jewelry  and  ornaments  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  ago;  but  they  kept  the  matter  secret,  and  the  imi- 
tations were  covered  with  a sort  of  varnish.” 


FOUR  TURKISH  COINS. 

BY  EDWARD  GILBERTSON,  ILFRACOMBE,  ENGLAND. 

(Read  October  4th,  1900.) 

In  a private  letter  to  Mr.  Lyman,  dated  the  nth  of  May,  1900, 
Mr.  Gilbertson  says:  ‘‘The  four  Turkish  coins  I now  enclose  are 
neither  valuable  nor  rare,  although  rarely  met  with  nowadays; 
and  I thought  they  might  interest  some  of  your  numismatic  col- 
leagues who  may  not  know  them. 

“The  asper  is  curious  on  account  of  its  small  current  value,  only 
one-twelfth  of  a farthing;  but  so  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  it  sufficed  to  purchase  a day’s  food  for  a vegetable- 
eating people  like  the  Turks.  When,  in  1858,  our  ambassador, 
Sir  H.  Bulwer,  was  negotiating  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Turkey,  I found  the  customs  duties  calculated  in  aspers.  So  a 
duty  of  100  aspers  per  quintal,  or  per  piece,  sounded  formidable; 
but  after  all,  it  was  only  a trifle  more  than  two  pence.  I had  not 
much  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  adopt  the  piastre  as  the 
unit,  with  its  divisions  of  forty  paras,  although  they  boggled  at 
it,  wanting  the  duties  to  be  fixed  in  paras  (or  quarter-farthings). 

“The  large  half-piastre  was  the  result  of  the  war  with  Russia 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the  cost  of  which 
Mahmud  defrayed  by  debasing  the  coinage.  This  debased  coin- 
age has  ever  since  been  a glorious  field  of  plunder  for  the  masters 
of  the  mint.  The  standard  was  to  be  one-third  silver;  but  they 
read  that  as  if  it  were  foreign  silver  coin,  and  took  no  note  of 
the  alloy  already  in  the  coin,  and  treated  it  as  pure  silver.  Under 
Abdul  Aziz,  when  our  commission  called  in  the  depreciated  paper 
money  and  issued  a good  coinage,  I endeavored  to  abolish  this 
base  money,  but  only  succeeded  partially,  for  it  still  circulated 
largely,  especially  in  the  interior. 

“The  gold  roobie  was  issued  as  a five-piastre  piece,  and  was 
largely  used  in  Egypt;  but  this  is  a Constantinople  coin. 

“The  asper  you  will  see  has  a hole  in  it;  and  I bought  it,  with 
other  coins,  from  the  cap  of  a girl  in  the  Lebanon.  They  were 
fastened  to  it  as  the  beginning  of  her  dowry,  the  coins  being 
usually  attached  to  the  silk  braids  that  hang  from  the  women’s 
heads  at  the  back.” 
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COIN  CABINET. 

BY  EDWARD  GILBERTSON,  ILFRACOMBE,  ENGLAND. 

(Read  October  4th,  1900.) 

In  the  letter  of  May  nth,  Mr.  Gilbertson  adds:  “I  wonder 
whether  any  of  your  friends  who  collect  coins  would  care  to  know 
my  arrangement  for  that  purpose,  which  I have  found  very  useful 
in  many  ways. 

“I  had  a number  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  in  fine  preserva- 
tion, and  more  modern  medals  and  modern  coins  fresh  from  the 
mint,  many  of  the  latter  coming  direct  from  the  mints,  when  I 
was  making  arrangements  for  the  new  Turkish  coinage.  Many 
of  the  ancient  silver  and  gold  coins  are  of  high  standard  and  soft 
in  consequence,  and  therefore  easily  worn  away.  As  to  medals 
and  modern  coins,  when  they  are  fresh  from  the  coining  press, 
they  have  the  'mint  bloom’  on  them,  a surface  that  gives  the 
unpolished  parts,  in  relief,  their  true  artistic  value  against  the 
polished  flat  ground.  This  peculiar  texture  is  easily  destroyed 
by  rubbing,  or  careless  handling  with  a hot  hand.  I had  a friend, 

, a collector,  who  had  a trick  of  rubbing  a coin 

between  his  finger  and  thumb,  to  the  ruin  of  some  of  my  speci- 
mens. So,  to  guard  against  it,  I have  most  of  my  coins  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  glass,  and  have  given  away  my  cabinet  with 
the  customary  circular  cells. 

“The  pieces  of  glass  are  seven  inches  by  five  inches,  and  pieces 
of  mounting-board,  of  various  thicknesses,  but  of  that  size,  are 
placed  between  the  two  pieces  of  glass.  With  a punch,  or  by 
means  of  gouges,  circular  holes  are  cut  in  the  mounting-board 
large  enough  to  admit  the  coin,  and  the  surface  being  white,  I 
write  beneath  it  the  name,  date,  etc.,  of  the  coin.  When  the 
frame  is  filled,  I fasten  the  two  plates  of  glass  together  by  their 
edges,  with  a strip  of  paper  and  gum,  turning  the  paper  over  the 
edge  (or  front)  of  the  glass  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
At  the  top  of  the  mounting-board  I put  the  number  of  the  frame ; 
and  on  the  edge,  I put  the  same  number.  I then  pack  them  in  a 
cabinet  like  books,  the  cabinet  having  a shelf,  with  a drawer 
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below  for  coins  awaiting  mounting.  A small  cabinet  thus  holds 
above  800  coins.  You  can  examine  both  sides  of  the  coin,  and 
if  you  require  a closer  examination,  or  wish  to  substitute  an- 
other coin,  a penknife  run  through  the  paper  on  three  edges  of 
the  frame  easily  gives  access  to  it,  and  the  frame  is  put  together 
with  paper  and  gum  in  about  five  minutes.  You  can  only  par- 
tially classify  the  coins;  but  I find  that  no  inconvenience,  as  I 
catalogue  the  contents  of  each  frame  fully  before  closing  it  up. 

“[A]  figure  which  appears  in  my  catalogue  in  the  beginning 
of  the  description  of  each  frame  [shows,  at  the  top,  the  number 
of  the  frame,  and,  below,  the  relative  position  of  the  coins  by 
circles  with  consecutive  numbers  inside].  The  description' runs: 
1.  The  size,  metal,  weight,  and,  in  fact,  the  usual  full  description 
of  the  coin.  Then  comes  2,  and  so  on.  My  index  at  the  end 
of  the  catalogue  is  in  two  parts,  one  geographical,  the  other  per- 
sonal names.  Thus,  you  find  under  Pella  (Macedonia),  13-4, 
meaning  frame  13,  number  4.  And  under  Alexander  III  (Mace- 
don),  13-4,  being  the  reference  to  the  same  frame  and  coin.  Hav- 
ing found  in  the  index  the  coin  you  want,  you  easily  find  the 
frame  in  the  cabinet,  by  the  number  on  its  edge.  In  this  way,  I 
can  mix  many  varieties  of  coin  in  the  same  frame,  as  I acquire 
them,  without  any  practical  inconvenience;  although,  of  course, 
as  far  as  possible,  I group  together  coins  of  the  same  king  or 
nation. 

“I  wish  I could  hunt  over  my  duplicates,  to  see  if  there  are  any 
of  interest  left,  but  I have  given  away  to  various  institutions  most 
of  them,  as  well  as  handing  to  the  British  Museum  or  to  Cam- 
bridge any  I had  that  were  lacking  in  their  collections;  for  mine 
will,  of  course,  be  scattered,  while  those  at  the  museums  are  al- 
ways accessible,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  private  col- 
lections. My  mode  of  dealing  with  my  coins  has  saved  me  from 
losing  any  by  means  of  collectors  with  more  enthusiasm  than  con- 
science, who  sometimes  borrow,  and  forget  to  return,  or  even 
borrow  without  the  formality  of  asking  for  the  loan.” 


FALCONRY. 


BY  CHARLES  E.  DANA. 

(Read  November  ist,  ipoo.) 

The  following  article  has  been  compounded  from  the  Boke  of 
St.  Albans,  publisher  and  printer  unknown,  “Seynt  Albons,”  i486, 
the  last  of  eight  works  printed  at  St.  Albans,  and  the  only  one  in 
English;  much  from  The  Art  and  Practice  of  Hawking,  by  F.  B. 
Michel,  Methune  & Co.,  London,  1900;  and  much,  needless  to 
say,  from  that  inexhaustible  mine,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
etc. 

Hawking  was  introduced  from  China  and  the  East.  The  Lom- 
bards carried  it  to  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  familiar 
to  western  Europe  and  to  the  Saxons.  Henry  the  Fowler,  who 
became  Emperor  of  Germany  in  919,  seems  to  have  been  so  nick- 
named on  account  of  his  devotion  to  hawking.  The  sport,  having 
the  charm  of  novelty,  appears  soon  to  have  become  the  chief  aim 
in  life  with  the  great  upper,  and  much-bored,  class  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  England,  from  the  con- 
tinent, about  850,  or  a little  earlier.  The  Saxon  King,  Ethelbert 
(d.  866),  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  for  hawks  able  to 
take  cranes.  King  Harold  ( d . 1066)  is  represented  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  with  a hawk  upon  his  wrist.  The  returned  Crusaders, 
especially  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  ( d . 1250),  gave  a fresh  start 
to  the  sport  by  the  knowledge  of  oriental  falconry  that  they 
had  acquired. 

Severe  and  arbitrary  laws  were  passed  in  the  interest  of  hawk- 
ing, notably  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  inde- 
fatigable and  brutal  hunter  ( d . 1087),  who  cared  but  little  for  his 
people  and  much  for  his  game;  also  by  Edward  III  (d.  13 77), 
Henry  VIII  ( d . 1547),  and  Elizabeth  ( d . 1603). 

In  the  rude  civilization  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a year’s  ex- 
perience of  which  would  have  sent  most  of  us  to  our  graves,  the 
mental  occupation,  as  well  as  the  bodily  recreation  of  our  ances- 
tors, was  mostly  confined  to  hawking  and  hunting.  “Fishing 
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with  an  angle,”  came  in  as  a bad  third,  being  too  tame  a pursuit 
for  men  who  were  no  men  if  not  men  of  war.  Mimic  war, — war 
on  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, — war  which 
could  be  pursued  in  times  of  peace,  and  which  yet  required  knowl- 
edge, patience,  fortitude,  skill — this  had  great  attractions,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  general  popularity  of  these  pursuits. 

Hawking  was  a pastime  essentially  aristocratic  from  the  great 
expense  it  entailed  in  the  purchase,  breeding,  and  maintenance  of 
the  birds.  At  first  none  but  persons  of  rank  were  allowed  to  keep 
hawks.  By  the  Forest  Charter  of  Henry  III  (d.  1272)  these  op- 
pressive restrictions  were  relaxed,  and  “every  freeman  was  privi- 
leged to  have  eyries  of  hawks,  falcons,  and  eagles,  in  his  own 
woods,  with  heronries  also.” 

Hawks  were  allotted  according  to  rank.  Dame  Juliana  Bern- 
ers, in  the  first  printed  book  on  hawking,  i486,  gives  the  follow- 
ing list:  “An  eagle  for  an  emperor,  a gerfalcon  for  a king,  a pere- 
grine for  an  earl,  a merlyon  for  a lady,  a goshawk  for  a yeoman,  a 
sparehawk  for  a priest,  a muskyte  for  an  holiwater  clerke”;  to 
which  may  be  added,  to  the  serf  or  villein  was  allotted  the  humble 
and  useless  kestrel. 

The  knight’s  hawk  and  hound  were  cherished  by  him  with  a 
care  scarcely  inferior  to  that  bestowed  on  his  war  horse.  Fabu- 
lous prices  were  paid  for  hawks,  and  so  highly  were  they  es- 
teemed that  the  ancient  statutes  forbade  any  person  giving  his 
hawk  as  part  of  his  ransom. 

The  invention  of  the  shotgun  struck  the  most  deadly  blow 
against  hawking.  Economy  and  novelty  pleaded  in  favor  of  the 
new  sport  of  shooting.  The  Civil  War  (1650)  interrupted  all 
peaceful  sports,  and  destroyed  a vast  number  of  the  best  patrons 
of  hawking. 

Note  that  “falcon”  among  ornithologists  means  the  long- 
winged hawk.  In  hawking  terms,  it  means  the  female  of  the 
larger  sort  of  long-winged  hawks  and  especially  the  female  pere 
grine.  Also  note  that  the  female  hawk  or  eagle  is  always  a 
larger  and  more  powerful  bird  than  the  male  or  “tiercel.”  Also, 
that  the  name  gyrfalco,  gerfalcon,  ger,  jyr,  or  jer,  means  gyrating 
or  circling  falcons. 

- The  birds  used  in  the  sport  are  divided  into  three  classes:  1. 
Long-winged  hawks  or  “falcons.”  2.  Short-winged  hawks.  3. 
Eagles. 

t.  Long-winged. — Among  these  are  the  peregrine,  from  the 
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French  pelerin,  a pilgrim,  being  a migrating  bird.  Female, 
length  of  body  about  18  inches;  male,  16  inches.  Michel  says: 
“Speaking  generally,  the  peregrine  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  type  of  combined  strength,  speed,  and  destructive  power 
in  birds.” 

Saker:  female,  25  inches;  male,  “more  than  i8)4  inches.”  The 
tiercel  of  the  saker  is  more  properly  called  a “sakeret”  or  “sack- 
eret.” 

Lanner:  female,  18  inches;  male  or  “lanneret,”  i6}4  inches. 
Both  these  are  “desert  hawks.”  Among  the  Arabs  a fine  and 
well-trained  lanner  fetches  “a  price  equivalent  to  £50  or  £60” 
(Michel). 

Hobby:  female,  13  to  13^4  inches;  male,  11  to  12  inches. 

Merlin:  female,  11^2  to  12  inches;  male,  10 *4  to  11  inches. 

Kestrel:  female,  13  inches;  male,  12  inches.  Of  no  practical 
use  as  it  refuses  all  wild  quarry,  but  “graceful  as  the  proudest 
peregrine  or  the  most  majestic  ger”  (Michel). 

2.  Short-winged  Hawks. — These  do  not  swoop  down  on 
their  prey,  but  follow  behind,  “trussing  or  binding”  it.  Their 
flight  lacks  the  grandeur  of  the  long-winged,  but  as  pot-hunters 
they  are  quite  as  good.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  temper, 
which  is  bad. 

Goshawk:  female,  22  to  24  inches;  male,  1934  to  21^4  inches. 

Sparrow  hawk:  female,  14  to  16  inches;  male,  n}4  to  12*4 
inches. 

3.  Eagles. — They  were  never  much  used  in  Europe,  and  are 
so  very  ill-tempered  that  they  sometimes  attack  the  men  of  their 
own  party.  Their  speed  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  hawk,  so  that 
they  are  used  more  especially  for  four-footed  game. 

Golden  eagle:  Central  Asia;  female,  35  inches;  male,  32  inches. 

Imperial  eagle:  Asia  and  Southeastern  Europe;  female.  32 
inches;  male,  31  inches. 

The  quarry  is  pretty  much  all  of  the  feathered  tribe,  from 
pheasant  and  grouse,  to  snipe  and  woodcock ; from  ducks  and 
heron  to  sparrrow  and  lark ; from  rook  and  crow  to  jay  and 
blackbird ; thrush,  partridges,  magpies ; gazelle,  rabbits,  hares, 
rats.  The  eagle  will  attack  bustards,  foxes,  antelopes,  “and  the 
females  will  tackle  such  heavy  quarry  as  wild  goat,  wolf,  and 
even  wild  boar”  (Michel,  p.  37). 

Training. — As  a rule  the  full-grown  hawks  that  come  into  the 
market,  are  taken  on  their  autumnal  passage  by  the  professional 
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hawk-catchers  of  Valkenswaard,  in  North  Brabant.  A dozen  or 
more  hawks  are  annually  required  for  England,  and  sometimes  a 
few  for  France.  The  person  for  whom  the  hawk  is  intended 
should  take  her  in  charge  as  soon  as  possible  after  she  is  caught. 
The  first  difficulty  is  to  get  her  to  eat,  always,  of  course,  from  the 
fist.  If  she  will  not  stand  on  the  fist  she  must  not  be  allowed  to 
go  to  sleep;  usually  a few  hours  of  fatigue  will  induce  her  to  do 
it.  A goshawk  or  a peregrine  of  an  independent  nature  may  re- 
sist for  a fortnight  all  efforts  to  subdue  her  wild  instincts.  It 
will  be  best  then  to  reduce  them  with  a bit  of  mild  physicking,  half 
a cockle’s  pill  for  a peregrine,  or  one-eighth  for  a merlin;  but 
never  starve  them,  or  make  them  really  thin. 

Dame  Juliana  says : when  the  young  were  caught  with  nets, 
the  first  thing  was  to  “enfile”  them ; that  is,  to  “take  a needle  and 
thread  and  sew  up  the  eyelids,”  so  that  they  “see  never  a dele.” 
After  a night  and  a day  the  threads  are  cut  softly,  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  “lyddis  of  the  ighen,”  then  they  were  fed  with  some 
well-washed  flesh,  but  kept  awake  the  next  night  and  day,  after 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  “reclaimed”  or  tame.  This  pro- 
cess of  seeling  is  now  quite  abandoned  and  the  hawk  is  merely 
blinded  with  the  hood. 

Next  comes  teaching  “her”  to  jump  from  the  perch  to  the 
fist  for  choice  morsels  of  meat. 

Manning  includes  habituating  her  to  the  company  not  only 
of  man,  but  also  to  that  of  dogs,  horses,  and  all  other  animals 
and  things  which  she  is  at  all  likely  to  meet  in  her  artificial  ex- 
istence of  the  future.  She  must  be  gradually  introduced  into 
society,  and  like  a young  lady  of  fashion,  her  debut  will  prob- 
ably be  made  at  night-time.  When  well  accustomed  to  meeting 
people  by  night  she  may  be  brought  out  by  daylight.  A horse 
or  a dog  of  unemotional  temperament  may  be  present  when 
my  lady  is  unhooded.  If  frightened  she  must  be  soothed  by 
stroking  her  on  the  breast  with  the  forefinger  or  a stick.  If  she 
resents  your  conciliatory  efforts  by  removing  a portion  of  the 
caressing  finger  you  must  in  nowise  show  undue  resentment 
thereat,  as  the  sacred  “she”  might  never  pardon  you. 

Next  comes  the  lure,  which  “is  as  important  to  the  falconer 
as  a hook  to  the  fisherman  or  a bridle  to  the  rider.”  Food  is 
fastened  to  it,  and  the  hawk  taught  to  look  for  her  meals  upon 
the  lure,  so  that  she  flies  to  it  whenever  she  sees  it.  The  next 
step  is  to  get  her  to  take  her  quarry,  and  for  long  she  may  “re- 
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fuse”  it.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hawk’s  bolting  with 
the  quarry.  When  a bagged  quarry  is  used,  attach  a light  string 
to  it.  Be  most  cautious  in  approaching  the  hawk  on  her  quarry. 
Approach  obliquely,  rather  than  in  a straight  line;  or  even  crawl. 
When  nearing  her,  ‘'avoid  above  all  things  staring  at  her,  which 
hawks  greatly  dislike.” 

In  the  field,  say  on  a moor  (from  Michel),  “as  soon  as  there  is 
a steady  point  (you  are,  of  course,  on  open  ground),  unhood  and 
throw  off  your  hawk,  which  has  already  learned  to  wait  on  (soar- 
ing, circling  on  the  watch  for  prey).  As  long  as  she  is  moving 
upwards,  making  each  circle  a little  higher  than  the  last  stand- 
still, let  her  go  on,  or,  if  the  point  is  far  off,  walk  steadily  toward 
it.  The  grouse  will  have  seen  the  hawk,  and  be  in  no  hurry  to 
move  while  she  is  mounting.  . . . They  also  have  been  waiting 
till  the  hawk’s  head  was  turned  away;  and  now,  as  she  is  near  the 
outer  part  of  her  circle,  which  is  furthest  from  the  quarry,  up  they 
get,  and  off  they  go,  whizzing  along  the  top  of  the  heather.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  modern  falconer  does,  for  once, 
find  the  use  of  his  voice.  He  shouts  loudly  to  call  the  hawk’s 
attention,  and  to  cheer  her  on:  ‘Hey!  gar!  gar!  gar!’  or  ‘hoo!  ha! 
ha!’  are  the  old-fashioned  cries  for  encouraging  a falcon  to  stoop 
from  her  pitch.  . . . There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a shout  of  some 
kind,  or  a blast  on  the  horn  . . . has  an  inspiring  effect  on 
hawks”  (Michel,  p.  122).  “No  one  knows  how  the  speed  and 
force  of  a falcon’s  stoop  is  gained.  All  we  can  say  is  that  it  is 
the  fastest  movement  made  by  any  living  thing  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  flying,  and  it  is  not  falling,  but  a combination  of  the  two, 
with  some  other  impulse  which  we  do  not  understand”  (Michel, 
p.  122). 

Hawk’s  furniture. — Hood. — The  cap  of  stiffish  leather  used 
to  blindfold  the  hawk  while  carrying;  also  while  training  and 
feeding.  By  drawing  the  straps  or  “braces”  the  hood  is  closed. 

Cadge. — This  is  a most  necessary  apparatus  when  the  man  is 
the  happy  possessor  of  more  than  one  hawk.  The  orthodox  and 
historic  cadge  ...  is  a circular,  square,  or  oblong  frame  of  wood, 
three  or  four  feet  across,  having  straps  by  which  it  can  be  sus- 
pended from  a man’s  shoulders;  which  man  in  classic  terms  is 
called  a “cadger,”  but  in  these  days  you  will  not  address  him  by 
his  right  name  unless  you  wish  him  to  give  you  a month’s  no- 
tice. The  cadger  stands  or  walks  in  the  middle,  with  the  frame 
surrounding  him.  At  each  corner  is  a small,  jointed  leg.  which 
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can  be  hooked  up  when  the  cadge  is  carried,  and  let  down  when 
it  is  deposited  on  the  ground.  The  bars  which  form  the  body 
of  the  frame  are  cushioned  on  the  top,  and  on  these  stand  the 
hawks,  hooded,  of  course,  and  fastened  by  their  leashes  to  the 
frame  (Michel,  p.  31). 

Bells. — “Bells  for  trained  hawks  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
use.  They  betray  the  whereabouts  of  the  wearer,  and  save  an 
infinity  of  time  and  trouble  when  she  has  killed  out  of  sight;  and, 
besides  this,  they  proclaim  to  every  stranger  who  sees  a lost  hawk 
on  the  wing,  that  she  is  private  property  and  not  wild.  They 
are  practically  no  impediment  to  the  hawk’s  flight,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  smallest  species;  and  their  sound  probably  aug- 
ments the  terror  inspired  in  the  quarry  by  a stoop  that  has  only 
just  missed  its  mark.  Bells  have  been  used  in  all  countries  from 
time  immemorial.  The  best  are  now  made  in  India.  . . . The 
European  bells  are  spherical,  with  a plain,  flat  shank ;”  the  Indian 
bell,  like  two  bells  that  have  grown  together.  “Anciently  silver 
was  much  used.  A good  bell  . . . should  be  distinctly  heard, 
on  a still  day,  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile,  even  if  but  lightly 
moved”  (Michel,  p.  41). 

Curiously  enough,  Michel  recommends  the  bells  of  “Mr.  Mol- 
len,  at  Yalkenswaard,  in  Holland,”  1900.  Dame  Juliana  Bern- 
ers, i486,  says:  “Bot  ther  be  now  used  of  Duchelande  (Holland) 
bellys  of  a towne  calde  durdright  (Dordrecht),  and  thay  be  pass- 
ing goode.” 

Jesses. — Leather  straps  fastened  around  the  hawk’s  legs  just 
below  the  bewet,  for  attaching  her  to  the  perch.  They  are  about 
six  or  eight  inches  long  and  are  permanent.  To  these  were  for- 
merly fastened  the  varvels,  small  rings  of  metal,  often  of  silver, 
with  the  owner’s  name  engraved  theron.  They  have  been  given 
up  on  account  of  the  great  danger  of  their  catching  in  bushes  or 
other  impediment  and  injuring  the  hawk. 

Lure. — Two  wings  with  the  tips  turned  downward,  baited  with 
fresh  meat,  and  attached  to  a cord  a yard  or  more  long.  It  is 
cast  into  the  air  like  a bird,  the  falconer  at  the  same  time  giving 
a peculiar  call.  It  is  the  invariable  companion  of  the  falconer 
in  the  field,  though  never  allowed  to  be  seen  by  the  hawk,  except 
when  she  is  required  to  come  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  hawking  was  to  obtain  easy 
command  of  the  proper  vocabulary,  and  so,  at  first  start.  Dame 
Juliana  instructs  us  in  the  “manner  to  speak  of  hawks,  from  the 


egg."  We  must  not  say  a young  hawk  is  hatched,  but  is  “dis- 
closed"; they  do  not  breed,  but  “eyer";  it  was  want  of  culture 
in  any  falconer  to  say  that  hawks  were  building  their  nest,  they 
“timbered"  it.  When  the  young  could  first  leave  their  nests  they 
were  “bowesses,"  and  when  they  could  fly  they  were  “branchers"; 
and  then  was  the  time  to  catch  and  train  them. 

Next  the  Dame  explains  the  various  diseases  to  which  hawks 
are  liable  and  the  various  medicines  needful.  Some  of  these  are 
very  absurd,  and  some  contradictory.  Then  comes  a variety  of 
terms  for  every  movement  and  habit,  for  every  limb  and  part  of 
the  body,  and  for  almost  every  feather  in  the  plumage.  In  this 
minute  description,  the  author  begins  at  the  feet  of  the  bird  and 
so  works  upwards,  as  when  “knyghttis  been  harnesside.” 

Next  we  are  instructed  how  important  it  is  to  be  careful  of  the 
manner  of  guiding  the  hawk  the  first  time  it  is  ready  to  “nomme” 
a partridge;  how  to  reward  her  bv  giving  her  the  head  and  neck; 
after  which  on  no  account  is  she  to  fly  again  till  she  has  “re- 
joiced,"— i.  e.,  sharpened  her  beak  and  shaken  her  feathers.  More 
medicines  follow;  among  them  is  how  to  get  rid  of  “lies”  (lice). 
“Take  a piece  of  rough  blanket  and  hold  it  to  the  fire  till  it  is 
quite  hot;  wrap  the  hawk  therein,  and  without  hurting  hold 
her  ‘softly  and  stvlly’  in  your  hands,  and  all  the  vermin  will  creep 
into  the  cloth."  A happy  thought,  this. 

The  “gesse,"  or  strip  of  leather  by  which  the  hawk  is  held 
when  carrying  her  on  the  hand,  is  next  described,  together  with 
the  creance  or  long  line.  More  medicines  still,  and  then  how  to 
treat  hawks  when  “in  mew,"  or  moulting,  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance. To  promote  “mewing"  give  the  flesh  of  a kid,  a young 
swan,  and  especially  rat’s  flesh ; stewed  adders  are  strongly  recom- 
mended, or  chickens  which  have  been  fed  upon  wheat  soaked  in 
broth  of  vipers. 

Gout  seems  a common  disease  in  various  parts  of  the  hawk’s 
body,  which  may  be  known  by  swelling  and  “ungladness”;  also 
rheum  and  fever  and  blains  and  agrum,  which  last  is  cured  by  a 
red-hot  silver  needle  thrust  into  the  nostrils.  Botches  in  the  jaw 
should  be  “kutte  with  a knyfe.”  More  terms  follow  for  various 
habits  and  actions,  the  last  paragraph  being  upon  the  variety  of 
bells  used  for  hawks.  There  should  be  two,  one  a “semytoyn" 
(semi-tone)  below  the  other.  The  bells  of  “Melen"  (Milan?)  were 
the  best;  but,  says  the  author,  “ther  be  now  used  of  Duchelande 


bellys  of  a towne  calde  durdright  (Dordrecht),  and  thay  be  pass- 
ing goode,  sonowre  (sonorous)  of  ryngyng  in  shilnes  (shrillness) 
and  passing  well  lastyng.” 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  FALCONRY. 

Arm. — The  lower  leg. 

Bewit  or  Bewet. — The  straps  that  fasten  the  bells  to  the 
hawk’s  legs. 

Bind. — To  seize  the  quarry  in  the  air  and  hang  to  it. 

Blocks. — Taking  perch  on  a tree  or  other  place  of  vantage  to 
watch  for  a hiding  quarry. 

Bowse. — To  sip  water. 

Brail. — A thong  of  soft  leather  to  secure  the  wing. 

Cadge. — See  page  113. 

Carry. — When  she  flies  away  with  the  quarry  at  the  approach 
of  the  falconer. 

Cast. — Two  hawks  that  may  be  used  for  flying  together.  When 
forcibly  held  down  by  the  hands.  To  throw  up  the  refuse  feath- 
ers, bones,  and  other  indigestible  matter  which  remains  in  her 
crop  after  a meal  has  been  digested. 

Clutching. — Taking  the  quarry  in  her  feet. 

Decic-Feathers. — The  middle  two  feathers  of  the  tail. 

Deplumes. — To  strip  the  feathers  of  the  pelt. 

Endue. — To  digest. 

Enseam. — To  bring  her  digestive  organs  into  good  condition. 

Eyas. — A hawk  that  has  been  brought  up  from  the  nest. 

Eyry. — A hawk’s  nest. 

Feaic. — To  wipe  her  bill. 

Flags. — “The  federis  at  the  wings  next  the  body.” 

Footer. — A good  footer  is  a good  killer. 

Get  In. — To  go  up  to  the  hawk  when  she  has  killed  her 
quarry. 

Gorge. — Her  crop. 

FIand. — Her  foot. 

Hood-shy. — When  she  resists  having  her  hood  put  on. 

Howitt!  Howitt! — An  encouraging  cry. 

Imping. — Mending  broken  feathers. 

Join. — When  her  companion  in  the  flight  comes  up. 

Jowks. — Sleeps.  “She  joykith  when  she  slepith.” 
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Making  her  point. — “Throwing  up  into  the  air  over  the  spot” 
where  game  hides. 

Mails. — Breast  feathers. 

Mantle. — To  stretch  out  the  leg  in  a sideways  and  backward 
direction  and  stretch  the  wing  over  it. 

Musket. — Male  sparrowhawk.  A sort  of  miniature  hawk. 

Mute. — To  evacuate. 

Nares. — Nostrils. 

Pannel. — The  lower  intestine. 

Passage-hawks. — All  the  big  hawks  that  have  been  captured 
after  they  began  to  prey  for  themselves. 

Pelt. — The  dead  body  of  any  quarry. 

Petty-Singles. — Toes.  “Bott  certaynly  the  clees  that  are 
uppon  the  medyll.  Stretcheris  ye  shall  call  loong  sengles  . . . 
the  longe  sengles  be  called  the  key  of  the  fote  or  closer.” 

Pitch. — The  height  she  rises  waiting  for  game. 

Put  in. — Drive  the  quarry  to  take  refuge  in  a covert. 

Put  over. — “She  puttithouer  when  she  euvideth  hir  meete 
owte  of  hir  goorge  into  hir  bowillis.” 

Quarry. — The  bird  or  beast  flown  at. 

Rouse. — To  shake  herself. 

Red  Hawk. — One  of  the  first  year. 

Sails. — The  wings.  “Flight  feathers,”  the  long  ones.  The 
outer  are  “principals.” 

Seeling. — Closing  the  eyes  by  a thread  through  each  lid  while 
training.  This  is  now  out  of  fashion. 

Slice. — For  a goshawk  or  sparrowhawk  what  mure  is  for 
others. 

Sora-Aage. — “The  first  yere  is  calde  hir  sore-aage,  and  all  that 
yere  she  is  calde  a sore  hawke.” 

Talons. — Claws,  but  not  of  a short-winged  hawk. 

Tiercel. — The  male  of  various  falcons. 

Train. — Her  tail. 

Trussing. — When  she  catches  a bird  in  the  air. 

Warbles. — When  she  stretches  her  wings  over  her  head. 

Weathering. — Placed  unhooded  in  the  open  air. 

Yarak. — A state  of  eagerness  for  killing  quarry. 
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THE  LONG-BOW. 

BY  CHARLES  E.  DANA. 


(Read  April  3d,  igoi.) 

Hear  what  Chaucer  says  the  bowmen  looked  like,  for  he  saw 
the  men  of  Cressy  and  of  Poitiers: — 

“And  he  was  clad  in  coote  and  hood  of  grene. 

A shef  of  poeok  arwes*  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belte  he  bar  full  thriftily. 

Wei  cowde  he  dresse  his  takel  yomanly ; 

His  arwes  drowpud  nought  with  fetheres  lowe. 

And  in  his  bond  he  bar  a mighty  bowe 
A not-heedf  hadde  he,  with  a broun  visage. 

Of  woode-craft  cowde$  he  wel  al  the  usage. 

Upon  his  arme  he  bar  a gay  bracer, § 

And  by  his  side  a swerd  and  a bokeler, 

And  on  that  other  side  a gay  daggere, 

Harneysed  wel.  and  scharp  as  poynt  of  spere; 

A Cristofre||  on  his  brest  of  silver  schene. 

An  horn  he  bar.  the  bawdrik  was  of  grene; 

A forsterff  was  lie  sothely.**  as  I gesse.” 

— Chaucer:  Cant.  Tales.  Prologue,  a Yeman. 

But  the  “mighty  bowe,”  how  did  he  get  that?  Oh,  from  the 
Romans,  of  course.  That  is  a safe  start  to  make.  Still,  you  do 
meet  persons  who  are  hardy  enough  to  deny  even  that,  and  assert 
that  the  Normans  introduced  the  bow.  You  will  always  find 
that,  when  early  English  history  is  under  discussion,  if  you  head 
your  opponent  off  from  the  Romans,  he  is  sure  to  fall  back  on  the 
Normans.  But  here  Thomas  Wright,  the  eminent  English  anti- 

*Large  arrows  with  peacock’s  feathers. 

fWith  nut-brown  hair,  or  a round  head,  like  a nut. 

±Knew. 

§A  protection  for  the  arm,  from  French  “bras,”  the  arm;  to  save  the 
arm  and  the  doublet  and  “that  the  stringe,  gliding  sharplye  and  quicklye 
off  the  bracer,  may  make  the  sharper  shot.  A shooting  glove  is  chiefly 
to  save  a man’s  fingers  from  hurting,  that  he  may  be  able  to  bear  the 
sharp  string  to  the  uttermost  of  his  strength.” — Roger  Ascham  (1515,  d. 
1568),  Queen  Elizabeth’s  tutor. 

|| A figure  of  St.  Christopher,  used  as  a brooch,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
charm  against  danger. 

IjForester. 

**Certainly. 
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quary,  who  died  in  1877,  comes  to  our  aid  with  his  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  very  sensibly  remarks  that,  if  the  Normans 
had  introduced  the  bow  and  arrows,  the  same  would  have  been 
called  arcs  and  fleches.  But  they  are  not  so  called,  and  bow 
comes  from  the  old  Saxon  boga  and  arrow  from  arewe. 

At  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066),  from  the  purely  Norman 
point  of  view  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  but  one  lonely,  retiring- 
looking  English  archer  is  shown;  while  those  of  Normandy  jostle 
each  other  all  about  the  border  of  the  battle  scenes.  Still,  this 
does  not  prove  as  much  as  it  seems  to;  for,  if  more  of  the  enemy’s 
archers  had  been  shown,  where  could  place  have  been  found,  on 
the  tapestry,  for  the  enemy’s  much-needed  dead?  The  Norman 
bowmen  are  here  represented  as  using  the  short-bow,  and  draw 
the  arrow  back  to  the  breast,  not  to  the  ear. 

William  of  Normandy  was  not  as  other  commanders  of  that 
day;  else  had  he  lost  the  fight  at  Hastings,  and  stocked  an  ex- 
tensive graveyard  on  English  soil.  He  twice  enticed  large 
bodies  of  the  English  out  from  their  lines,  and  then  cut  them  to 
pieces;  but  still  what  was  left  stood,  as  was,  and  is,  their  custom, 
firm  and  undaunted,  about  the  Dragon  Standard,  and  the  “Fight- 
ing Man,”  Harold’s  own  device.  Yet  ever  smaller  grew  the 
English  circle.  The  Norman  cavalry  could  now  form  and 
charge  on  the  plateau,  on  ground  that  was  English  in  the  morn- 
ing. William  moved  forward  his  archers,  and  stationed  them 
along  the  slope,  with  orders  to  fire  into  the  air,  so  that  the  arrows 
might  drop,  a deadly  rain,  on  the  little  band  fighting  round  the 
standards.  At  the  same  moment,  he  flung  a great  force  of  cav- 
alry upon  them,  so  that  death  came  from  above  and  below,  and 
no  man  might  defend  himself  from  both.  It  was  six  o’clock  of 
a short  October  day,  and  evening  was  upon  them,  when  Harold, 
the  King,  was  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow  that  pierced  his 
right  eye,  and  he  fell,  dying  at  the  foot  of  the  great  standard  he 
had  so  gallantly  defended;  the  only  English  sovereign  who  ever 
fell  fighting  for  the  fatherland  against  a foreign  foe.  Harold’s 
two  brothers  and  almost  all  his  nobility  lay  dead  about  him,  so 
that : — 

“He  was  keeping 
Royal  state  and  semblance  still.” 

Now  was  come  the  end,  and  sullenly,  and  slowly,  the  few  re- 
maining English  marched  out  into  the  darkness,  inflicting  heavy 
punishment  on  those  who  dared  try  to  stay  them;  while  the 
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brutal  William,  the  Norman  bastard,  pitched  his  tent  where  the 
King  had  fallen,  and  passed  the  night  carousing  ’mid  the  dead. 
William  was  careful  to  have  this  spot  marked,  so  that,  when  we 
stand  by  what  remains  of  the  high  altar  of  “Battel-Abbey,”  we 
are  safe  in  assuming  that  we  are  upon  a spot  than  which  there  is 
none  more  interesting  in  all  England. 

Hastings  was  a victory  for  cavalry  backed  by  the  bow  against 
brave,  rash,  but  helpless,  axemen  with  no  missile  weapons,  and 
no  offensive. 

William  himself  is  said  to  have  been  a skillful  archer.  It 
seems  strange  that,  with  his  inordinate  love  of  hunting,  he  could 
not  reduce  that  Falstaff  figure  of  his,  which,  later,  caused  his 
death  on  another  scene  of  his  brutality. 

A new  act  opens,  and  Henry  II  comes  on  the  stage.  A great 
man;  a troubled  reign;  a tragic  end — but  all  this  concerns  us 
not.  What  does  concern  us  is,  that  we  find  in  this  reign  the  first 
trace  of  the  long-bow,  in  South  Wales.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
(1146,  d.  1220)  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  men  of  Gwent  and  Mor- 
ganwg,  mentioning,  as  proof  of  the  strength  of  their  shooting, 
that  at  the  siege  of  Abergavenny  Castle,  1182,  the  Welsh  arrows 
pierced  an  oaken  door  four  fingers  thick,  the  steel  heads  being 
plainly  visible  on  the  inside.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  as 
a curiosity,  and  Giraldus  himself  saw  them  four  years  later.  He 
describes  these  bows  of  Gwent  as  “neither  made  of  horn,  ash. 
nor  yew,  but  of  elm;  ugly,  unfinished-looking  weapons,  but  as- 
tonishingly stiff,  large,  and  strong,  and  equally  capable  of  use 
for  long  or  short  shooting.” 

Henry’s  undutiful  eldest  son  was  a savage,  headstrong  king, 
but  a good  soldier  withal,  he  whom  we  call  Richard  “Plantage- 
net”;  a fine  name,  too,  even  if  Richard  never  heard  it.  This 
Richard  took  to  the  cross-bow,  a clumsy  weapon,  but  thought  so 
very  deadly  that,  by  a decree  of  the  Lateran  Council,  1139,  its 
use  among  Christian  nations  was  prohibited,  and  it  could  only 
be  used  against  “infidels  and  miscreants.”  In  other  words,  the 
cultivated  and  refined  race  that  had  covered  Spain  with  universi- 
ties and  works  of  art  could  be  shot  by  the  cross-bow,  but  not  the 
savages  who  joyed  in  turning  Europe  into  a desert.  The  cross- 
bow might  well  supersede  the  short-bow  of  the  earl}'-  English  and 
the  Normans,  but  was  a far  inferior  weapon  to  the  long-bow;  this 
latter  having  as  great  a range  and  greater  penetration,  besides 
the  enormous  advantage  that  the  long-bowman  discharged  from 
twelve  to  twenty  shots  while  the  cross-bowman  fired  one.  An- 
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other  advantage  was  that  the  long-bow  was  held  vertically,  en- 
abling the  archers  to  stand  in  much  closer  formation,  thereby 
massing  their  fire. 

We  have  so  few  data  about  the  short-bow  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  positive  as  to  whether  it  was  held  vertically  or  horizontally; 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  string  was  drawn  to  the 
chest.  The  advantages  of  the  long-bow  method  are  obvious:  a 
much  longer  bow  can  be  used  when  the  arrow  is  drawn  to  the 
ear;  it  also  allows  of  a longer  and  more  powerful  arrow.  The 
strength  is  better  applied,  a heavier  bow  can  be  used,  and  greater 
penetration  obtained;  the  archer  can  look  along  his  arrow  and 
get  a much  more  accurate  aim  (Batts.  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  52). 

John,  the  disagreeable  brother  of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted 
(d.  1216),  was  not  even  a soldier.  His  sole  recommendation, 
apart  from  his  furnishing  Shakespeare  with  a plot,  is  that  he  was 
so  bad  that  he  brought  forth  the  Magna  Charta.  His  mercenary 
cross-bowmen  will  never  be  forgotten.  One  of  the  most  forbid- 
ding of  them  was  Fawkes  de  Breaute,  a captain  in  the  band. 
(Oman,  p.  558.) 

Edward  I was  born  1239  and  died  1307.  He  was  a true  leader 
of  men,  and  unquestionably  recognized  the  revolution  taking 
place  in  the  art  of  war;  that  is,  the  growing  importance  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  still  greater  importance  of  the  long-bow.  By 
the  “Assize  of  Arms”  of  1252  (assize  in  this  case  means  a statute 
or  ordinance),  yeomen  owning  land  valued  at  more  than  forty 
and  less  than  a hundred  shillings  are  to  report  for  military  duty, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  with  sword  and  dagger.  Even  a 
poor  man  is  to  bring  his  bow,  if  he  has  one.  But,  curiously 
enough,  even  then  the  cross-bow  was  considered  the  better 
weapon,  for,  according  to  the  pay  roll  of  Rhuddlan  Castle,  for 
1281,  the  arbalester  (cross-bowman)  received  4d.  and  the  archer 
but  2d.  per  day  (Oman,  p.  561).  As  that  must  be  multiplied  by 
fifteen  to  bring  it  up  to  about  our  values,  the  men  were  not  ill- 
paid. 

Falkirk  (1298)  was  won,  like  Hastings  two  hundred  years 
earlier,  by  a combination  of  archers  and  men-at-arms.  There 
was  demonstrated  the  great  importance  of  the  missile  weapon, 
and  so,  from  that  time  on,  the  archers  became  more  and  more 
the  mainstay  of  the  English  army.  At  Falkirk  the  Scottish 
spearmen  stood  firm  and  unbroken,  despite  the  repeated  assaults 
of  the  men-at-arms;  till  the  archers  were  moved  forward,  and, 
as  the  artillery  of  more  modern  times  would  have  done,  their 


fire  broke  up  the  solid  formation  of  the  spearmen,  the  men-at- 
arms  dashed  through  the  gaps,  and  destruction  followed  (George, 
Batts,  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  44). 

Sixteen  years  later  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  was  fought;  but 
the  great  Edward  had  gone,  and  a degenerate  Edward  reigned 
in  his  stead.  Matters  were  now  quite  different  and  offered  but 
a negative  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  long-bow.  Some 
blundering  formation,  exactly  what  we  are  not  likely  ever  to 
know,  enabled  the  small  force  of  Scottish  cavalry  to  cut  to  pieces 
the  large,  but  lightly  armed,  body  of  English  archers.  A ter- 
rible defeat  followed,  Edward  himself  narrowly  escaping  capture. 

Before  we  reach  the  greatest  days  of  the  long-bow,  it  might  be 
well  to  glance  for  a moment  at  the  weapon  itself,  and  how  it  was 
regarded.  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
even  the  length  of  the  long-bow,  though  the  generally-accepted 
dimension  is  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  bowman’s  fingers  when  his 
arms  are  spread  out  as  wide  as  may  be.  This  in  a well-propor- 
tioned man  would  be  about  his  height.  ‘'The  best  length  for  a 
bow  is  5 feet  8 inches  from  nock  to  nock”  (Grose,  Mil.  Antiq.. 
vol.  ii,  p.  269,  note).  “Gentlemen’s  bows  are  5 feet  10  inches 
and  6 feet  long”  ( Ency . Brit.,  Archery).  The  power  used  in 
drawing  a bow  varies  from  40  to  60  pounds.  The  “cloth-yard 
arrow”  was  27  inches  long,  that  being  an  ancient  measurement; 
no  doubt  longer  arrows  were  sometimes  used.  Arrows  were  at 
first  made  of  reeds.  Cornel-wood  or  aspen  were  by  some  con- 
sidered good,  but  ash  finally  superseded  all  others. 

A bow  of  yew-wood,  the  “double  fatal  yew”  (Rich.  II,  iii,  2), 
was  considered  the  best,  and  no  other  was  used  for  war;  but  the 
English  yew-tree,  being  of  a very  crooked  nature,  refuses,  except 
in  rare  cases,  to  grow  branches  straight  enough  and  long  enough 
for  English  bows.  It  will  be  seen,  further  on,  that,  when  the 
English  yew  did  condescend  to  a sufficient  degree  of  straight- 
ness, the  bows  were  of  a poor  quality  and  cheap.  By  a curious 
chance,  neither  would  armor  be  made  in  England,  at  least  not 
such  as  a gentleman  was  proud  of  being  killed  in.  Henry  VIII 
(1 d . 1547),  a strange  and  somewhat  obstinate  old  gentleman,  went 
so  far  as  to  import  skilled  workmen  from  “Almain”;  and  other 
things,  too,  he  did,  all  looking  to  the  betterment  of  English 
armor,  but  it  availed  nothing.  So  the  ancient  knight  had  become 
quite  a traveler  by  the  time  his  steel  tailoring  was  completed 
and  he  fully  equipped.  His  person  was  clothed  in  Germany,  or, 
not  better  but  with  more  style  in  cut  and  finish,  in  Milan.  Co- 
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logne  or  Toledo  furnished  him  with  a sword,  while  little  Ripon 
supplied  his  spurs — and  his  archers’  bows  were  of  “Spanish 
vghe”  (yew). 

Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  bow  staves. 
Yew  staves  six  and  one-half  feet  long  or  more  were  admitted 
free  of  duty.  By  a statute  of  1483,  all  merchants  shipping  goods 
from  a port  whence  bow  staves  were  exported  were  required  to 
send  four  staves  for  every  ton  of  merchandise,  under  a penalty 
of  6s.  8d.  for  each  deficiency.  Richard  III  ( d . 1485)  ordained 
that  for  each  ton  of  Malmsey  or  of  Tyre  wine  imported  into  the 
kingdom  ten  good  bow  staves  should  also  be  brought,  under 
penalty  of  13s.  4d.  for  every  deficient  staff.  Under  Edward  III 
( d . 1377),  the  price  of  bows  was  regulated  by  the  government. 
A white  bow  was  to  cost  is.,  a painted  bow  is.  6d;  a “sheaf’’  (24) 
of  sharp  arrows,  is.  2d.;  of  blunt  arrows,  is.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV  ( d . 1413),  it  was  enacted  that  all  arrowheads  should 
be  of  steel  and  well  brased,  hardened  at  the  points,  and  stamped 
with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  maker,  under  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  besides  forfeiture  of  the  arrows.  The  highest 
price  permitted  for  a yew  bow  was  3s.  4d.;  the  same  price  was 
decreed  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  1482.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV  ( d . 1483),  it  was  enacted  that  every  Englishman,  and 
every  Irishman  living  with  an  Englishman,  should  have  an  Eng- 
lish bow  of  his  own  height.  In  1405  it  was  made  penal  to  use 
bad  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  bows  and  arrows.  Henry 
V (d.  1422)  directed  the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  take  six  wing 
feathers  from  every  goose  for  the  feathering  of  arrows.  There 
is  a statute  so  late  as  the  8th  Queen  Elizabeth  (1566),  relating 
to  bowyers,  each  of  whom  is  always  to  have  in  his  house  fifty 
bows  made  of  elm,  wych-hazel,  or  ash.  In  the  same  statute, 
“bows  meet  for  men’s  shooting,  being  outlandish  (foreign)  yew 
of  the  best  sort,  not  over  the  price  of  6s.  8d. ; bows  meet  for  men’s 
shooting,  of  the  second  sort,  3s.  4d. ; bows  for  men,  of  a coarser 
sort,  called  livery-bows,  2s.;  bows  being  English  yew,  2s.” 
(Brand’s  Antiquities). 

The  following  is  the  latest  act  for  the  betterment 'of  archery 
(6  Henry  VIII,  cap.  3,  about  1515;  taken  from  Marksmanship 
Old  and  New,  Nineteenth  Century,  279,  W.  A.  Baillie-Graham) : 
“Shootynge  is  right  littell  used,  but  dayly  minisheth,  decayeth. 
and  abateth  more  and  more.”  This,  as  the  act  informs  us,  was 
brought  about  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  population  not  having  the  means  to  buy  the  “longe  bowes  of 
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ewe,”  blit  also  because  “tennyse  playe,  bowles,  closshe  (nine 
pins),  and  other  unlawfull  games”  occupied  the  people  to  excess, 
and  had  resulted  in  “great  impoverishment  and  many  heinous 
murthers,  robberies,  and  felonies.”  Formerly  “great  numbre 
and  multitude  of  good  archers  have  not  only  defended  this  realme 
against  ve  cruell  malice  and  daunger  of  their  outward  enemies 
in  time  heretofore  passed,  . . . but  have  subdued  and  reduced 
divers  and  manye  regions  and  countries  to  their  obeisance  to  the 
terrible  drede  and  fear  of  all  straunge  nations.”  Lack  of  prac- 
tice had  brought  about  a condition  of  things  which  King  and 
Parliament  evidently  recognized  as  constituting  a serious  danger 
to  the  realm. 

The  act  in  question  puts  in  force  the  “Statute  of  Winchester 
for  Archers.”  It  is  provided  that,  with  the  exception  of  judges, 
justices  of  assize,  men  of  holy  orders,  and  barons  of  the  chequer, 
“every  man  being  the  King’s  subject,  not  lame,  decrepid,  or 
maimed,  nor  having  any  other  lawful  or  reasonable  cause  or 
impediment,  beyng  within  the  age  of  60  yeres,”  must  “use  and 
exercise  shotynge  in  long-bowes.”  He  must  have  “a  bowe  and 
arowes  redv  continully  in  his  house,  to  use  himself  and  do  use 
himself  in  shotinge.”  Fathers,  governors,  and  rulers  of  such  as 
be  of  tender  age  had  to  teach  and  bring  up  their  charges  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  long-bow.  Every  man  having  “a  man  child  or 
men  children  in  hys  house  shall  provide,  ordeyne,  and  have  in 
his  house  for  every  man  child  beyng  of  the  age  of  VII  yeares 
and  above,  till  he  come  to  the  age  of  XVII  yeares,  a bowe  and  ii 
shafts,”  to  teach  them  and  bring  them  up  in  shooting.  And  if 
the  same  young  men  be  servants,  their  masters  shall  abate  their 
money,  that  they  shall  pay  for  the  same  bows  and  arrows  of  their 
wages,  and  when  such  young  men  shall  have  come  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  every  one  of  them  shall  provide  and  have  a bow 
and  four  arrows  continually  for  himself,  at  his  cost  and  charge 
and  use,  and  occupy  the  same  in  shooting. 

Justices  of  the  assizes,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  stewards  of 
the  franchises  (the  territory  or  boundary  of  a special  privilege  or 
immunity),  leete  (an  English  petty  criminal  court  for  a hundred 
or  manor),  and  lawdav  (the  day  for  the  semi-annual  session  ot 
the  sheriff’s  court)  had  power  to  inquire  into  the  proper  working 
of  these  ordinances  and  to  exact  a fine  of  I2d.  for  not  being  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  bows  and  arrows.  Every  maker  of  bows 
“within  this  realm  shall  be  required  to  make  for  every  bow  of 
yew  at  least  two  bows  of  elm,  or  other  wood  of  less  cost.”  Failure 
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to  comply  with  this  enactment  was  punishable  by  imprisonment 
without  “bavle  or  mainepryse”  (the  receiving  into  friendly  cus- 
tody by  his  surety  one  who  would  otherwise  be  imprisoned)  for 
eight  days  or  more,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  mayors 
or  bailiffs.  Butts  had  to  be  made  in  every  city,  town  or  place,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  keep  them  up  and  to  exercise 
with  the  long-bow  on  ‘‘holy  dayes  and  other  tymes  convenient.” 
Justices  of  the  peace  had  full  power  to  appoint  bowyers  within 
their  shires,  cities  or  boroughs  to  make  long-bows  of  elm-wood 
to  “serve  the  communality  for  due  exercise  of  shooting,"  and 
they  could  compel  as  many  of  these  bowyers  as  they  thought  fit 
to  inhabit  such  places  for  this  purpose.*  To  prevent  malprac- 
tices in  the  importation  of  yew  staves,  it  was  ordered  that  in 
future  they  should  be  sold  open,  and  not  in  bundles,  so  that  the 
buyer  should  have  perfect  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  the 
same.  No  stranger  born  out  of  the  King's  “obeisaunce,  not 
bevng  denyzen,”  was  allowed  to  convey  bows,  arrows,  or  shafts 
beyond  the  King's  realm  without  the  King’s  special  license,  upon 
forfeiture  and  imprisonment  without  “bavle  or  maynepriese." 
Likewise,  no  stranger  could  practice  shooting  with  the  long-bow 
without  the  King’s  consent. 

The  bows  were  straight,  tapering  slightly  to  the  ends.  They 
were  rubbed  with  resin,  wax,  and  tallow  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  rain;  while  the  more  careful  archer  kept  his  bow  straight, 
in  a case  of  wood  or  leather,  whenever  it  was  not  in  use.  Each 
bow  was  supplied  with  one  or  more  good  hempen  or  even  silken 
strings,  well  waxed  in  the  middle;  or.  better,  whipped  with  fine 
thread  like  the  heavy  cross-bow  cords.  Three  feathers  were,  and 
are,  usual  on  the  arrow.  The  points  were  barbed  when  it  was 
desired  to  inflict  a more  serious  wound,  though  this  lessened  the 
penetration, 

“The  archer  grinding  his  barbed  arrow-head: 

Their  bills  and  blades,  some  whetting  are  with  files: 

And  some  their  armours  strongly  riueted: 

sic**:!:****** 


*“That  distant  counties  might  be  properly  supplied  with  bows  and 
arrows,  the  King  claimed  and  exercised  the  prerogative  of  sending,  if 
necessary,  all  arrow-head,  bow-string,  and  bow  makers,  not  being  free- 
men of  the  city  of  London,  to  any  part  of  the  realm  that  required  the 
services  of  such  artificers;  and  neglect  of  an  order  to  visit  a place  after 
the  receipt  of  instructions  to  repair  thereto  was  punishable  by  a fine  of 
40s.  for  every  day  the  workman  remained  away”  (Brit.  Bncy.,  Archcry). 


With  their  barb'd  arrowes  the  French  horses  paydc: 

And  in  their  flankes  like  cruell  hornets  stong: 

They  kick  and  crie,  of  late  that  proudly  nayde: 

And  from  their  seats  their  armed  riders  flong.” 

— Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Agincourt,  Drayton,  pp.  50,  59. 

1 he  arrows  were  rarely  carried  in  the  classic  quiver  of  Diana 
or  Cupid,  slung  over  the  left  shoulder.  More  commonly  they 
were  bound  up  in  a “sheaf”  of  twenty-four,  or  carried  in  a kind 
of  leather  quiver,  called  an  “arrow  case,”  that  was  suspended 
from  the  belt;  while  the  arrows  intended  for  immediate  use  seem 
to  have  been  thrust  loosely  into  this  same  belt.  In  battle  the 
sheaf  was  opened,  the  arrows  cast  upon  the  ground,  points  out- 
ward, the  left  foot  being  placed  upon  them.  In  several  places 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  archers,  between  hostile  charges,  scuttled 
out  and  collected  arrows,  drawing  them  even  from  the  dead  and 
dying.  This  seems  rather  unsatisfactory,  and  suggests  that  “the 
hail,”  “the  rain,”  of  arrows  must  have  been  of  somewhat  short 
duration  or  much  tempered  by  economy.  As  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  discover,  no  extra  supply  of  arrows  for  the  archers  in  line, 
what  we  should  call  the  “firing  line,”  was  provided.  If  wrong 
in  this  I should  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected. 

A word  about  the  yew  tree.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  this 
tree  was  planted  in  English  churchyards  to  furnish  wood  for 
bows.  As  we  have  seen,  the  yew  positively  declined  to  be  more 
than  moderatelv  useful  in  this  direction;  so  some  other  reason 
for  this  frequency  must  be  looked  for.  One  suggestion  is  that 
they  were  so  planted  to  protect  the  churches  from  storms;  while 
their  thick  foliage  formed  a better  screen  than  that  of  any  other 
tree,  the  slowness  of  their  growth  made  them  almost  useless  for 
this  purpose.  Possibly  the  branches  were  used  for  palms  on 
Palm  Sunday,  and  the  trees  were  planted  to  furnish  such.  All 
this  and  much  more  will  be  found  in  Brand's  Antiquities. 

As  all  know,  the  tree  is  called  the  “double  fatal  yew,”  because 
it  furnished  the  deadly  bow  and  deadlier  poison.  Even  Virgil 
calls  it  the  “baneful  yew.”  It  really  is  shocking,  the  bad  name 
the  unfortunate  tree  has  got,  no  doubt  quite  unintentionally ; — 

“Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew; 

Gall  of  goat  and  slips  of  yew, 

Silver’d  in  the  .moon’s  eclipse. ’’ 

— Macbeth,  iv.,  1. 
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“With  new-fall’n  dew, 

From  the  churchyard  yew, 

I will  but  ’noint, 

And  then  I’ll  mount.” 

— Sir  William  Davenant. 

Boutell  says,  in  a note  on  Lacombe’s  work  on  Arms  and 
Armour,  p.  285:  “From  the  days  of  Magna  Charta,  in  England 

the  communality  had  shown  they  were  not  to  be  despised,  and 
they  were  not  despised.  With  an  aptitude  and  a love  for  manly 
exercises,  the  yeomanry  of  England  were  sturdy  and  muscular; 
moreover,  the  English  yeomen  were  cherished  and  trusted  by 
the  English  nobles.  These  were  the  men  who  enabled  the  Ed- 
wards and  the  Henrvs  first  to  dispense  with  foreign  mercenaries 
in  their  own  armies,  and  then  to  beat  them  when  they  appeared 
under  foreign  banners.  It  was  an  honour  to  command  and  even 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  such  men,  . . . and,  above  all,  between 
themselves,  the  King,  and  his  nobility  there  existed  a cordial  sym- 
pathy and  a mutual  confidence.  ‘Nothing,’  says  Froude  (Hist. 
Eng.,  vol.  i,  p.  60),  ‘proves  more  surely  the  mutual  confidence 
which  held  together  the  government  and  the  people  than  the  fact 
that  all  classes  were  armed.’  ...  In  France  the  nobility  was 
rampant,  and  arrogated  to  itself  the  profession  of  arms.  The 
people,  despised  by  the  nobles,  and  at  once  trampled  down  and 
distrusted  by  them,  were  purposely  made  unfit  to  become  good 
soldiers.  Accordingly,  a French  writer,  Brantome  (1546,  d. 
1614),  speaking  of  the  native  infantry  of  his  country,  says  that 
until  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  composed  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  dregs  of  the  populace.  And  even  if,  in  spite  of  every 
adverse  circumstance,  these  unfortunate  men  chanced  to  fight 
well,  their  courage  and  success  at  once  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
their  own  men-at-arms,  who  actually  would  charge  and  beat 
them  down  as  if  they  were  enemies.  Thus,  while  in  the  one 
country  a martial  spirit  was  earnestly  cherished,  in  the  other  it 
was  rigorously  repressed;  and  while  the  English  archer  had  his 
manly  qualities  developed  and  matured,  while  he  himself  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  his  services  suitably  acknowledged,  the 
French  foot  soldier  was  conscious  that  for  him  to  possess  and 
exhibit  any  true  military  qualities  was  simply  to  imperil  his  own 
life.” 
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As,  note  Henry  J \ before  Agincourt,  (1415)  (iv,  3): — 

‘‘Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember’d: 

This  story  shall  the  goodman  teach  his  son: 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne’er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered: 

We  few.  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers; 

For  he,  to-day,  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother:  be  he  ne’er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.” 

So  that  on  their  “visitations,”  in  bvgone  days,  the  heralds  looked 
for  all  those  who  bore  arms-heraldic  and  could  not  prove  their 
right  thereto,  “excepting  those  who  fought  with  the  King  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.” 

Why  the  English  were  allowed  the  monopoly  of  the  long-bow 
is  a mystery.  The  yeoman  was,  probably,  more  muscular  than 
the  average  Frenchman,  and  the  bow  needed  much  strength ; 
but  this  reason  does  not  apply  to  the  Lowland  Scot,  to  all  intents 
of  the  same  race.  Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  English  did 
keep  the  monopoly,  and  for  more  than  a century  were  supreme 
on  the  field  of  battle,  except  when,  as  at  Bannockburn,  the 
archers  were  destroyed  early  in  the  fight,  or  when  the  archer  was 
attacked  unexpectedly  on  the  march  and  was  then  but  as  ordi- 
nary lightly-armed  infantry. 

The  exact  range  of  the  bow  is  difficult  to  give.  The  extreme 
range  may  have  been  as  much  as  600  yards.  The  effective  range, 
200  to  250  yards.  The  regular  practicing  distance  was  a “fur- 
long,” 220  yards,  and  the  so-called  “bow-shot”  was  400  yards. 
There  was  also  the  “dropping  shaft,”  such  as  the  Norman  archers 
used  with  such  deadly  effect  at  Hastings.  By  this  high-trajec- 
tory method,  like  the  course  of  the  old-fashioned  bombshell,  a 
shaft  was  sent  over  an  intervening  obstacle,  and  dropped  uncom- 
fortably on  the  head  of  a person  who  had  been  pleased  to  consider 
himself  in  perfect  safety. 

In  one  of  his  plain-speaking  sermons,  Latimer  (1472,  d.  1554) 
censured  the  degeneration  of  his  time  in  respect  to  archery.  “In 
my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  delighted  to  teach  me  to  shoot 
as  to  learn  any  other  thing;  and  so,  I think,  other  men  did  their 
children.  He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  and 
my  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arm,  as  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  body.  I had  my  bow  bought  me  ac- 
cording to  my  age  and  strength;  as  I increased  in  them,  so  my 
bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot 
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well,  except  they  be  brought  up  to  it.  It  is  a goodly  art,  a whole- 
some kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  as  physic”  ( Book 
of  Days,  Vol.  II,  p.  776). 

Knowing  more  about  the  archer  now,  let  us  join  that  wet. 
muddy  band  that  is  just  emerging  from  the  River  Somme. 
August  24th,  1346.  They  are  rather  breathless;  merry,  too. 
Laughing  at  the  disappointed  French  on  the  far  shore.  But  it 
was  a narrow  shave;  there  seemed  no  possible  escape,  till  that 
old  peasant  fellow  was  frightened,  or  bribed,  into  pointing  out 
the  lowest  ford,  the  one  at  Blancheataque,  and  even  then  they 
had  to  beat  off  two  thousand  Picards,  men-at-arms,  besides  a 
lot  of  cross-bowmen,  all  under  Godemar  de  Fay.  Close  work  it 
was,  for  the  ford  is  only  passable  for  a few  hours  each  day,  and 
the  French  were  so  near  that  some  of  the  baggage  has  been  cap- 
tured. But  they  were  unable  to  cross,  for  the  tide  headed  them 
off.  So  on  goes  the  little  English  army,  on  through  the  great 
forest  of  Cressy,  the  bowmen  joyfully  singing: — 

“What  of  the  bow? 

The  bow  was  made  in  England; 

Of  true  wood,  of  yew  wood, 

The  wood  of  English  bows ; 

So  men  who  are  free 
Love  the  old  yew  tree 
And  the  land  where  the  yew  tree  grows. 

“What  of  the  cord? 

The  cord  was  made  in  England; 

A rough  cord,  a tough  cord, 

A cord  that  bowmen  love; 

So  we’ll  drain  our  jacks 
To  the  English  flax 

And  the  land  where  the  hemp  was  wove. 

“What  of  the  shaft? 

The  shaft  was  cut  in  England; 

A long  shaft,  a strong  shaft, 

Barbed  and  trim  and  true ; 

So  we’ll  drink  all  together 
To  the  gray  goose  feather 
And  the  land  where  the  gray  goose  flew. 

“What  of  the  men? 

The  men  were  bred  in  England — 

The  bowmen — the  yeomen — 

The  lads  of  dale  and  fell. 

Here’s  to  you — and  to  you! 

To  the  hearts  that  are  true 
And  the  land  where  the  true  hearts  dwell.” 


That’s  the  marching  song  of  the  White  Company,  and  Conan 
Doyle  has  got  the  true  ring  in  it.  1 know  of  no  other  book  that 
takes  one  back  to  those  old  days  as  does  the  White  Company. 

Oh,  they  are  a bad  lot,  those  rollicking,  reckless  archers. 
Every  soldier  vice  they  very  likely  have,  but  every  soldierly  vir- 
tue as  well.  How  much  we  all  owe  them.  How  much  of  the 
liberty  we  enjoy  to-day  is  due  to  those  irrepressible  ones!  Bad 
as  can  be,  pity  we  have  not  more  like  them  to-day. 

On  they  go,  striding  through  the  forest,  till,  on  the  other  side 
they  emerge  near  a little  hamlet;  Cressy,  the  people  say,  is  its 
name.  In  a couple  of  days,  the  world  will  say  “Cressy,”  and  as 
it  said  it  then,  it  says  it  to-day.  Edward,  the  King,  grimly  re- 
marks that,  “being  now  in  Ponthieu,  his  own  inheritance,  he 
should  await  his  enemies  there,  and  take  such  fortune  as  God 
might  send  him.” 

On  the  edge  of  a shallow  valley  he  draws  up  his  little  host;  two 
bodies  of  dismounted  men-at-arms  form  his  “battle.”  The  right 
is  commanded  by  the  sixteen-year-old  Prince  of  Wales,  later  to 
be  so  well  known,  and  so  well  dreaded,  by  his  French  foes  that 
they  will  call  him  the  “Black”  Prince.  On  each  flank  a screen 
of  archers,  “en  potence”  somewhat  refused.  Between  the  two 
dismounted  masses  of  men-at-arms  projected  a V-shaped  salient 
of  archers.  This  formation  enabled  the  archers  to  cover  the 
entire  front,  and  in  most  places  subjected  the  attack  to  a deadly 
crossfire.  Back  of  the  Prince’s  command  was  stationed  the  re- 
serves, and  between  them  and  the  Prince’s  wing  stood  the  wind- 
mill whence  King  Edward  watched  the  fight;  its  ruins  remain 
there  still. 

August  26th,  about  vespers,  the  French  van  came  suddenly  on 
the  English  position,  and,  with  the  usual,  stupid,  overweening 
pride,  determined  to  attack  despite  the  orders  of  their  King  to 
the  contrary.  As  to  numbers,  we  can  but  vaguely  guess,  and 
are,  probably,  not  far  wrong  when  we  say  that  the  French  out- 
numbered the  English  three  to  one.  Six  thousand  Genoese 
cross-bowmen  began  the  attack.  For  some  reason,  their  bolts 
fell  short  and  slew  hardly  a man.  Far  different  was  the  return 
volley.  One  step  forward  strode  the  English  archers,  and  then 
a perfect  snowstorm  of  arrows  poured  upon  the  unlucky  Geno- 
ese. For  a moment  only  they  endured  this  terrible  blast,  then, 
broken  and  dismayed,  they  reeled  backward  up  the  slope.  A 
heavy  thunder  shower  had  passed  over  the  battlefield  just  before 
the  attack,  and  there  is  a story  that  the  bad  shooting  of  the  Geno- 
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ese  was  caused  by  their  bowstrings  being  wetted.  This  is  by  no 
means  well  authenticated ; but,  as  the  range  of  the  cross-bow  was, 
at  least,  equal  to  that  of  the  long-bow,  there  seems  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  the  singular  failure  of  such  a large  force  of 
picked  men. 

With  characteristic  feudal  brutality,  the  French  men-at-arms 
were  ordered  to  charge  and  to  ride  down  the  interfering  Genoese. 
This  brought  its  own  reward,  for  the  Genoese,  objecting  to  such 
treatment,  defended  themselves,  and  the  men-at-arms  were 
thrown  into  hopeless  confusion,  the  while  the  cloth-yard  shaft 
sped  pitilessly  till  the  first  line  of  the  foe  lay  dead  or  writhing 
on  the  muddy  slope.  The  second  line  met  with  little  better  fate. 
Fifteen  or  more  ill-directed  charges  were  made.  The  battle 
lasted  till  midnight,  but  against  those  well-posted  archers  and 
steady  foot  it  was  hopeless  to  contend. 

People  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  got  his 
three  feathers  and  his  motto  of  “Ich  dien”  from  the  blind  King 
of  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  in  this  battle.  Unfortunately  for 
this  pleasant  little  bit  of  innocent  romance,  the  "cognizance"  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia  was  the  expanded  wings  of  a vulture,  and 
his  motto  was  not  “Ich  dien." 

Poitiers,  ten  years  later,  was  a harder  fought  field  than  Cressy; 
so  that  when  the  last  attack  was  made  by  the  French,  the  archers 
had  exhausted  their  supply  of  arrows,  and  were  fighting  hand  to 
hand  as  best  they  might.  Fortunately  for  the  Black  Prince,  the 
third  "battle,”  or  division,  of  the  French,  commanded  by  the 
brother,  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  seeing  the  hopeless 
defeat  of  the  second  line,  fled  from  the  field  without  striking  a 
blow.  The  destruction  of  the  first  and  second  battles  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  archers. 

At  Agincourt  (1415),  Henry  V was  cut  off  from  his  line  of 
retreat  by  an  immensely  superior  French  army,  variously  esti- 
mated by  the  unreliable  writers  of  the  day  at  from  three  to  six 
times  the  number  of  the  English.  For  three  hours  after  sunrise 
Henry  awaited  the  attack;  but  for  once  the  French  allowed  a 
splendid  chance  to  make  a blunder  pass,  and  quietly  held  their 
ground.  Henry  had  selected  a strong  position,  half  a mile  of 
fiat,  open  country;  a forest  on  either  side  to  protect  his  flanks. 
Henry’s  small  force  scantily  filled  the  intervening  space,  while 
the  masses  of  French  were  much  crowded.  Henry's  formation 
was  almost  the  same  as  that  at  Cressy;  only  he  divided  his  men- 
at-arms  into  three,  instead  of  two,  divisions,  so  that  there  were 
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two  wedge-shaped  salients  of  archers  projecting  in  front,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  flankers. 

When  Henry  gave  the  order,  “In  the  name  of  Almighty  God 
and  St.  George,  advance  banners,”  the  whole  line  moved  forward 
along  the  sort  of  lane  formed  by  the  two  parallel  forests,  till 
within  easy  bowshot  of  the  French,  and  halted.  Then  comes  that 
ominous  pause;  every  bowman  bares  his  right  arm,  loosens  his 
sheaf  of  arrows;  all  are  ready;  one  step  forward;  six,  seven  thou- 
sand bowstrings  twang;  the  air  is  thick  with  flying  shafts. 
Deadly  they  fall  on  the  first  French  line,  stinging  to  madness, 
forcing  them  to  attack; — 

“When  from  a medow  by, 

Like  a storm,  sodainely 
The  English  archery 

Stuck  the  French  horses. 

“The  Spanish  vghe  so  strong, 

Arrows  a cloth-yard  long, 

That,  like  to  serpents  stoong, 

Piercing  the  wether; 

None  from  his  death  now  starts, 

But  playing  manly  parts, 

And  like  true  English  harts 
Stuck  close  together.” 

— Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Agincourt,  Drayton,  p.  97. 

The  result  was  never  in  doubt.  The  English  loss  was  thirteen 
men-at-arms  and  about  a hundred  others,  while  that  of  the 
French  was  frightful.  I give  no  figures,  as  they  are  utterly  unre- 
liable. 

“Time  after  time  the  English  archers  inflicted  crushing  losses 
on  Scottish  armies.  Halidon  Hill  (1333),  Nevil's  Cross  (1346). 
Homildon  (1402),  are  the  chief  instances,  but  not  the  only  ones, 
before  the  day  of  Flodden  (1513),  the  last  great  victory  of  the 
bow.  . . .”  The  battle  began  with  an  artillery  duel.  The  Eng- 
lish right  was  charged  by  the  Scotch  spearmen  and  broken;  the 
white  lion  banner  of  the  Howards  was  trampled  in  the  dust.  In 
the  centre  the  fight  was  doubtful,  but  on  the  left  nothing  could 
withstand  the  hail  of  cloth-yard  shafts  that  was  poured  upon  the 
devoted  Scots,  till,  after  terrific  slaughter,  they  fled  in  confusion. 
“The  time  for  exhibiting  the  best  side  of  knight  errantry  had 
come.  James,  with  a splendid  courage  which  has  more  than 
half  redeemed  his  credit,  refused  to  yield.  Forming  themselves 
into  the  national  circle,  the  Scots  held  their  ground  to  the  last.” 
(George,  Batts,  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  126); 
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“But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 

Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 

Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring: 

The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark,  impenetrable  wood. 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 

No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight; — 

Link’d  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 

Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well; 

Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O’er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king.” 

— Marmion,  Walter  Scott. 

There  was  much  division  of  opinion  among  the  ancient  soldiers 
with  respect  to  changing  the  long-bow  for  the  arquebuse,  nor 
had  the  government  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  the 
strongest  statutes  for  enforcing  the  practice  of  archery  were 
enacted  after  the  introduction  of  fire  arms;  “and  so  indifferent 
were  our  rulers  under  Queen  Mary,  . . . that,  in  her  ordonnance 
respecting  armour  and  weapons,  the  alternative  is  left  to  the 
people,  whether  they  would  find  a long-bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows, 
or  a harquebuse,  in  every  case  where  they  were  by  law  charged 
with  the  latter”  (Grose,  Mil.  Antiq.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  144,  145). 

After  this  the  use  of  the  long-bow  became  a fashionable  amuse- 
ment. Elizabeth  tries  to  hold  the  bow,  but,  with  those  colossal 
skirts  of  hers,  how  can  she?  Charles  I sees  his  interest  in  it,  and 
prevents  the  inclosure  of  the  fields  near  London.  That  naughty 
son  of  his,  and  perhaps  the  sprightly  Nell  Gwynn,  with  other 
gay  ladies,  patronize  it.  Then  comes  Mr.  Waring  in  1776,  who 
had  injured  his  chest  by  too  close  work  in  his  counting  house, 
and  took  to  the  long-bow  for  physic.  Alack  a day!  Alack  a 
day!  These  are  not 

“The  yeomen, 

The  lads  of  dale  and  fell.” 

Let  us  take  one  last  look  at  the  yeoman  as  he  strides  along  the 
marshy  land  bordering  the  Somme,  led  by  the  “Lad  of  life,  an 
Imp  of  Fame”  ( Henry  V,  iv,  1),  to  take  up  his  position  in  the 
little  forest  not  far  from  an  unknown  chateau,  which  he  later 
hears  is  called  Agincourt.  His  steel  head-piece  does  not  shine 
as  bright  as  it  will  on  a not  far  off  day  when  he  is  to  enter  Lon- 
don. His  white  surcoat,  bearing  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
before  and  behind,  that  Richard  II,  or  possibly  his  warlike  father. 
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had  ordered  all  English  soldiers  to  wear  (this  must  be,  I think, 
about  the  earliest  attempt  at  uniform  in  England),  is  not  so  white 
as  when  he  strode  about  the  streets  of  Southampton.  Under 
this  surcoat  he  wears  a shirt  of  mail,  with  short  sleeves,  to  leave 
those  brawny  arms  free  for  their  deadly  work.  A leather  bracer 
and  a shooting  glove  on  left  arm  and  hand.  From  his  girdle 
hangs  his  well-filled  leather  arrow  case.  The  many  times 
mended  woolen  hose  that  clothe  those  long,  sturdy  legs  may  be 
any  color,  the  tawny  soil  of  France  predominating.  Over  his 
shoulder  projects  his  bow,  his  painted  bow,  that  is  to  decide  the 
battle  of  the  morrow,  and  make  our  archer  to  be  still  more 
dreaded  by  those  steel-clad  tyrants  who  domineered  over  all  but 
their  own  domineering  fellows.  In  addition  he  carries  a long, 
sharp-pointed  stake,  that  Henry  made  him  cut  in  the  thicket 
the  other  side  of  the  Somme: — 

“.  . . Stakes  to  stick  into  the  ground, 

To  guard  the  bow-men,  and  their  horse  to  wound.” 

Drayton  means  the  French  horse,  of  course. 

And  so  they  stride  past  us.  They  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
French  all  day,  and  they  know  a fight,  a soldiers’  ball,  is  soon  to 
follow.  How  they  shout ! Despite  the  long  day's  march,  some 
of  the  great,  big  boys  are  jumping,  using  their  pointed  stakes  for 
poles.  But  now  they  form  into  less  disorderly  order,  and.  long 
after  the  forest — and  time — have  swallowed  up  that  gallant  band 
there  flares  out  upon  the  evening  air  a roar  from  such  powerful 
chests  that  even  distance  can  hardly  attune  it: — 

“Here’s  to  you — and  to  you, 

To  the  hearts  that  are  true, 

And  the  land  where  the  true  hearts  dwell.” 


■* 


Antique  Cast  Glass  Medallion 
Obverse:  Head  of  Medusa. 


AN  ANTIQUE  GLASS  MEDALLION. 

BY  JOHN  T.  MORRIS. 

( Exhibited  April  jd,  igoi.) 

In  a curio  shop  in  Naples  was  purchased,  in  1895,  an  antique 
glass  medallion  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  discovered  in  Rome  in 
1874.  It  was  brought  to  Philadelphia,  where  I became  the  pos- 
sessor in  1898. 

It  will  be  noticed  the  face  is  interesting,  the  eves,  when  prop- 
erly lighted,  are  expressive,  and  the  whole  face  is  strongly  mod- 
eled. The  medallion  measures  six  and  one-eighth  inches  in 
diameter.  The  greatest  thickness,  at  the  point  of  the  nose,  meas- 
ures two  and  five-eighths  inches.  A small  portion  of  the  rim. 
half  an  inch  thick,  is  smooth,  and  indicates  that  the  medallion  was 
intended  as  an  inserted  ornament.  The  rest  of  the  edge  is  irreg- 
ular, as  if  the  glass,  when  poured,  had  not  filled  the  mould.  The 
glass  is,  and  always  has  been,  opaque,  and  the  brilliant  irides- 
cence of  points  of  blue  and  green,  and  the  play  of  color  over  the 
face  leads  to  the  question  whether  the  iridescence  comes  from  the 
natural  disintegration  of  the  glass,  or  from  the  material  of  which 
the  glass  is  composed.  A corrosion  has  certainly  taken  place  to 
a very  decided  extent,  as  is  indicated  by  the  different  layers 
clearly  discernible,  the  outer  crust  being  whitish  in  color,  indi- 
cating a deposit;  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
more  brilliant  pieces  of  coloring  are  due  to  the  disintegration. 
Yet  the  mass  of  the  glass  seems  as  if  it  might  be  of  inferior 
quality,  or  else  made  of  volcanic  material. 

Two  features  of  the  specimen  have  particularly  struck  me. 
One  was  the  smooth,  polished  surface  of  the  face;  the  other,  the 
wavy  indentations  on  the  reverse.  These  indicate  that  we  have 
before  us  a very  curious  casting  in  glass ; and  the  cavities  and 
irregularities  of  some  parts  of  the  surface  show  that  the  casting 
was  made  in  an  open  mould,  and  that  the  glass,  whatever  its 
nature,  was  peculiarly  subject  to  contraction  in  cooling. 

The  deep  cavity  in  the  center  of  the  reverse  is  directly  opposite 
the  nose.  The  edges  of  the  reverse  are  higher  than  the  centre, 
which  is  much  hollowed,  besides  being  irregular  in  thickness. 
The  surface  of  the  reverse  once  was  a thin  brown  mud  coating; 
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and,  when  this  was  removed  in  the  high  places,  it  left  an  opales- 
cent color,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  that  seen  on  ancient  trans- 
lucent glass.  The  smoothness  of  the  face  suggests  to  me  that 
the  glass  was  poured  into  a most  carefully  made  metal  mould,  as 
otherwise  the  casting  could  not  have  had  so  fine  a finished 
surface. 

The  specimen  is  interesting  to  the  owner:  first,  for  its  being  a 
casting  in  glass  probably  not  less  than  2,000  years  old,  which 
shows  how  well  the  ancients  had  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
making  so  large  a glass  casting,  and  of  producing  so  fine  a 
surface  as  the  obverse,  while  the  reverse,  by  its  irregularities, 
emphasizes  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  such  a stubborn 
material ; and,  secondly,  for  its  artistic  qualities. 

A specimen  of  modern  glass  casting  three  and  one-quarter 
inches  in  diameter,  one  inch  thick,  made  in  an  open  metallic 
mould,  shows  a sunken  design  quite  low  in  relief.  The  top  is 
slightly  convex,  like  water  in  a vessel  full  to  overflowing,  the 
centre  being  higher  than  the  edges;  while  the  immediate  centre 
is  very  slightly  convex,  showing  contraction.  But  the  whole 
surface  is  smooth  and  free  from  irregularities  and  different  in 
every  way  from  the  antique  specimen.  The  two,  therefore,  are 
interesting  contrasting  examples  of  antique  and  modern  art  in 
glass  casting. 


Antique  Glass  Medallion. 

Reverse,  showing  Convolutions  of  Casting 


THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  SULTANS. 

BY  EDWARD  GILBERTSON. 

(Read  May  2d,  1901.) 

The  classification,  description,  and  cataloguing  of  Ottoman 
coins  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Medjid,  who  died  in  1861, 
is  a sore  trial  to  the  patience  and  temper  of  the  numismatist.  He 
finds  a coin  of  a particular  denomination  not  only  varying  in  size, 
weight,  type,  and  fineness,  and  of  course  in  value,  compared  with 
other  coins  of  which  it  was  a multiple  or  fraction,  more  than 
Turkish  coins  usually  do,  but  coined  at  different  mints,  called  by 
different  names,  and  current  at  different  values.  And  he  meets 
with  few  official  documents  to  enlighten  him,  and  often  those  he 
does  meet  with  only  add  to  his  difficulties;  for  he  finds  the  coin 
itself  nowise  corresponding  with  the  document.  Another  of  his 
troubles  is  the  variations  in  weight  and  fineness  in  coins  of  the 
same  denomination  and  type,  supposed  to  be  identical  and  issued 
by  the  same  Sultan.  The  explanation  of  this  was  given  to  me  by 
Mikran  Bey  Dios,  the  master  of  the  mint  at  Constantinople.  He 
said  that  frequently  a certain  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  was  sent 
to  the  mint  by  the  treasury  with  orders  to  coin  it  into  a specified 
amount  of  coin.  As  the  quantity  of  bullion  was  often  deficient, 
either  in  weight  or  fineness,  for  the  production  of  the  sum  or- 
dered, the  deficiency,  if  small,  was  made  good  by  diminishing  the 
weight  of  individual  coins;  if  considerable,  by  adding  alloy  to 
make  up  the  required  weight.  There  was  no  official  “toleration” 
for  the  moneyer;  he  made  his  blanks  as  near  the  required  weight 
as  he  could.  One  also  meets  with  another  puzzle,  namely,  a 
foreign  coin  counterstruck  by  a given  Sultan,  but  not  correspond- 
ing, either  in  size,  weight,  or  fineness  with  any  known  Ottoman 
coin.  In  that  case,  one  has  to  guess  at  the  coin  it  was  supposed 
to  represent,  from  the  character  of  the  die  with  which  it  is  coun- 
terstruck. I have  in  my  collection  a foreign  gold  coin  which  has 
been  hammered  out  to  the  size  of  a double  misser,  and  then  struck 
on  both  sides  with  the  dies  of  an  altun,  a much  smaller  coin,  of 
Selim  III  (1789-1807). 

From  a very  early  period  foreign  coins,  silver  coins  especially, 
entered  largely  into  circulation  in  Turkey;  the  favorite  ones  being 
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the  Austrian  thaler,  the  Dutch  rix-daler,  and  the  Spanish  pillar 
dollar.  And  this  has  been  so  persistent  that,  even  in  recent  times, 
the  Austrian  mint  coined  Maria  Theresa  thalers  solely  for  circu- 
lation in  Turkey,  and  Spain  issued  colonati  for  the  Egyptian  mar- 
ket. 'Even  in  i860  the  Government  issued  a table  of  the  prices 
in  piastres  and  paras  at  which  not  only  demonetized  Turkish 
coins,  but  also  several  foreign  coins,  were  to  be  received  at  public 
offices.  This  table  gave  the  weight  of  the  several  coins  and  was 
as  follows: — 

Demonetized  Turkish  Coins. 

Piastres.  Paras. 


Silver  djedidieh 18  8 

old  yuzluk 14  20 

“ old  ikilik  11  21 

piastre  of  1801 5 30 

mejidieh 20 

Foreign  Coins. 

Silver  Persian  sahib  keran 5 16 

Spanish  colonati  (double  ryal) 23  17 

French  5 francs 21  28 

Austrian  thaler  (kuskly  ryal) 22  20 

old  carborantz 17  17 

new  carborantz  (vuzly  ryal) 17  11 

Austrian  zwanziger 3 20 

half-zwanziger 1 32 

Greek  5 drachmas  (ryal) 19  21 

shilling 5 8 


I found  at  Smyrna  a similar  tariff  of  fifteen  gold  coins,  eight 
being  demonetized  Turkish  coins,  and  twelve  silver  coins,  ten  of 
which  were  demonetized  Turkish  ones. 

The  old  Ottoman  coins  had  the  field  covered  with  inscriptions, 
either  religious  or  complimentary  epithets  or  titles  referring  to 
the  Sultan,  with  his  name  and  that  of  the  mint  where  the  coin 
was  struck,  and  the  year  of  the  Sultan’s  accession.  The  Tuglira 
or  monogram  of  the  Sultan  was  first  used  by  Mohammed  IT 
(1403-21)  on  the  obverse.  It  is  a very  vague  calligraphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  bloody  hand  of  Mahmud  the  conqueror,  which 
he  struck  on  the  wall  of  St.  Sophia  when  he  captured  Constanti- 
nople, or,  as  others  say,  it  was  that  of  Murad  I (1259-80).  The 
characters  which  compose  it  are  so  peculiar  that  they  are  quite 
illegible  to  the  uninitiated,  except  the  names  of  the  Sultan  and  of 
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his  father.  It  has  sometimes  an  ornament  or  a word  by  its  side; 
that  of  Mahmud  II  having  the  word  “adli,”  the  just,  so  that  his 
coins  (1808-40)  are  easily  recognized,  and  it  figures  on  all  the 
modern  coins  of  every  description. 

The  first  complication  connected  with  the  Ottoman  gold  coin- 
age, which  up  to  that  time  presents  no  difficulty,  was  caused  by 
the  new  issue  introduced  by  Achmet  III  (1750-57).  The  prin- 
cipal gold  coin  was  the  altun  or  sequin,  weighing  53  grains;  but 
Achmet  issued  a new  altun  weighing  40  grains,  the  two  coins 
being  nearly  equal  in  size.  They  differed,  however,  in  their  in- 
scriptions; the  old  altun  bearing  the  phrase  introduced  by 
Murad  II  (1481-1512),  referring  to  the  Sultan:  “Striker  of  the 
glittering  (gold)  and  lord  of  might  and  victory  by  land  and  sea.” 
Achmet  substituted  for  this:  “Sultan  of  the  two  lands  and  lord  of 
the  two  seas,  Sultan,  son  of  a Sultan.”  The  two  lands  were 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  the  two  seas  the  Egean  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Achmet  called  the  old  altun  the  Fundukli  altun,  the  new 
one.  the  Zer  Mahbub,  and  their  sub-divisions  by  various  names. 

In  the  silver  coinage  confusion  had  already  been  created  by 
the  new  coinage  introduced  by  Suleiman  II  (1687-91).  He 
issued  the  grush,  or  piastre,  a large  silver  coin,  the  size  of  the 
Austrian  thaler,  which  it  was  to  supersede.  It  weighed  284 
grains,  but  a thaler  counterstruck  by  Murad  II  weighs  300  grains. 
Achmet  III  not  only  introduced  a new  gold  coinage,  but  also  a 
new  silver  one,  with  a grush  or  piastre  of  380  grains,  and  its 
subdivisions,  including  the  para,  or  fortieth  part  of  the  piastre, 
weighing  9 and  10  grains.  After  fluctuating  between  300  and 
245  grains,  a new  piastre  was  issued  by  Selim  III  (1789-1807), 
weighing  190  to  195  grains.  This  gradually  fell  in  weight,  until 
under  Abdul  Medjid  (1840-61)  it  weighed  only  18  grains,  and  was 
worth  2^4  pence. 

But  the  vicissitudes  of  the  akcheh  or  asper  are  still  more 
curious.  It  was,  and  is,  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Ottoman  cur- 
rency. Orkhan  (1288-1326)  was  the  first  Ottoman  Sultan  who 
coined  money,  and  he  only  coined  akcheh  and  its  multiples.  It 
was  a silver  coin  of  19  grains  weight,  equal  to  half  a silver  dirhem, 
and  sixty  akcheh  were  equivalent  to  a gold  altun  or  sequin.  Its 
fineness  was  nine-tenths  of  pure  silver;  but  its  weight  steadily 
diminished,  and  under  Mohammed  II  (1456-81)  it  fell  to  13 
grains,  under  Bayazid  II  (1481-1512)  to  12.3,  and  under  Selim  I 
(t 5 1 2-20)  to  10;  at  which  weight  Suleiman  I (1520-56)  issued  it. 
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as  well  as  at  7 and  6 grains.  Under  Mohammed  III  (1595-1603) 
and  Achmet  I (1603-17),  it  was  issued  at  7,  5,  and  9 grains. 
Finally,  under  Abdul  Hamid  (1773-80)  and  his  successors,  it 
descended  to  2 grains  and  was  made  of  base  metal  and  as  thin  as 
paper.  Still  the  akcheh  represented  the  third  of  a para  and  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  of  a piastre.  It  was  probably  the 
coin  of  the  smallest  value  in  Europe,  worth  only  the  twelfth  of  an 
English  farthing.  They  were  rarely  found  circulating,  but  were 
nevertheless  money  of  account,  and  the  customs  duties  were  reck- 
oned in  aspers.  At  length,  in  1857,  when  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  was  discussed,  the  Turks  were  persuaded  to 
fix  the  duties  in  piastres  and  paras. 

But  the  most  disastrous  confusion  of  the  currency  was  the  work 
of  Mahmud  II  (1803-40),  who  issued  no  less  than  twenty  varieties 
of  gold  coins  and  nearly  as  many  silver  ones.  But  he  reached 
a climax  in  1829,  when  he  coined  the  beshlik  or  5-piastre  piece 
and  its  sub-divisions.  This  deteriorated  coinage  was  issued  to 
provide  the  means  of  paying  the  war  indemnity  to  Russia;  and  it 
consisted  of  a piece  of  5 piastres,  the  beshlik  (“besh”=5),  the 
yuzluk,  of  23/2  piastres  (“yuz”=ioo  paras),  and  the  grush,  or 
piastre,  of  40  paras,  with  the  yirmilik,  or  half-piastre  (“yirmih”= 
20  paras,  and  the  onparalik  of  10  paras  (“on”=io).  The  weight 
of  the  beshlik  was  announced  as  being  247  grains,  and  its  fine- 
ness as  one-fourth  silver.  But  Mihran  Bey,  the  master  of  the 
mint,  told  me  that  they  used  the  Spanish  dollar  as  fine  silver, 
which  accounts  partly  for  the  lowness  of  its  standard.  In  1833 
Mahmud  ceased  coining  beshliks,  and  issued  the  altilik  currency. 
The  altilik  was  a coin  of  the  value  of  6 piastres  (“alti”=6),  weigh- 
ing 86  grains,  one-half  of  which  was  pure  silver.  It  was  sub- 
divided into  the  utchluk,  or  3-piastre  piece  (“utch”=3),  and  the 
altmishlik  of  ix/2  piastres  (“altmish”=6o  paras). 

In  1862  the  caime  or  paper  money,  first  issued  in  1840,  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  So  reckless  had  been  its  issue  that 
in  December,  t86t,  219  piastres  in  caime  were  only  equal  to  100 
in  metal.  I was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  this  op- 
eration,— the  only  one,  by  the  way,  who  had  any  practical  knowl- 
edge of  finance, — and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  informed  us  that 
the  total  amount  issued  was  1,000,102,530  piastres,  or  about  50,- 

008.000  dollars.  But  we  canceled  1,001,224,810  piastres,  or  about 

50.661.000  dollars  ; so  that,  from  the  large  quantity  that  must  have 
been  destroyed  during  twenty  years,  especially  in  the  almost  daily 
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fires  occurring  among  the  wooden  houses  of  Constantinople, 
there  must  have  been  a very  large  sum  surreptitiously  issued  by 
the  various  Ministers  of  Finance. 

But  the  success  attending  this  operation  inspired  some  of  the 
Ministers  with  the  idea  of  calling  in  the  beshlik  and  altilik  cur- 
rency, relying  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  silver  it  would  yield.  In 
spite  of  my  declared  opinion  that  the  project  was  impossible  in 
the  then  state  of  Turkish  credit,  I was  named  a member  of  that 
Commission  also,  and  believed  it  to  be  mainly  a suggestion  ema- 
nating from  the  Greek  and  foreign  bankers,  who  saw  in  it  a most 
profitable  operation.  I represented  to  Fuad  Pacha,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  that  the  amount  in  circulation  was  unknown,  as  the  mint 
possessed  no  record  of  its  issues;  but  it  must  be  very  large,  for 
it  constituted  the  chief  circulating  medium  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  empire.  And  that  amount  was  notoriously  constantly  in- 
creased by  the  importation  of  barrels  full  of  forged  coin  smuggled 
in  from  abroad.  The  result  was  that  the  Grand  Vizier  limited 
the  powers  of  the  Commission  to  a study  of  the  question  and  to 
the  presentation  of  a report  on  the  subject.  The  outcome  of  our 
investigations  and  of  my  own  assays  were  as  follows:  617,500 
beshliks  weighed,  after  melting,  34  tons,  16  hundredweight,  1 
quarter,  4 pounds,  12  ounces,  and  yielded  192,100  ounces  of  silver, 
instead  of  310.690;  and  24,000  altiliks  weighed  9,608  ounces  when 
melted,  giving  4.800  ounces  of  silver.  So  the  operation  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  1844  Abdul  Medjid  (1840-61)  resolved  to  issue  an  entirely 
new  coinage,  and  to  call  in  and  demonetize  all  the  existing  coins, 
with  the  exception  of  the  beshlik  and  altilik  series.  That  new 
coinage  is  known  as  the  Mejidieh  currency,  and  is  the  one  now 
in  use.  It  consists  of  the  gold  mejidieh  or  lira  of  too  piastres, 
with  its  multiples  of  200  and  500  piastres,  the  yarim  mejidieh  of 
50  piastres,  and  the  tcheirek  or  quarter  mejidieh  of  25  piastres. 
Its  standard  is  917-1000  of  fine  gold,  that  of  the  silver  coinage 
830-1000  of  fine  silver.  The  silver  coins  are  the  silver  mejidieh 
or  ikilik  of  20  piastres,  the  onlilc  of  10  piastres,  the  tcheirek  of  5 
piastres,  and  the  grush  or  1 piastre.  In  copper  there  are  pieces 
of  40  paras,  called  the  ghitmush  paralik,  of  20  paras,  the  yirmi 
paralik,  of  10  paras,  the  onparalik,  of  5 paras,  the  besh-paralik, 
of  1 para.  These  coins  bear  on  the  obverse  the  Tughra  with 
a flower,  beneath  it  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  the  regnal  year  of 
the  Sultan.  On  the  reverse  is  “Whose  aid  (God’s)  be  powerful,” 
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struck  at  Constantinople,  and  the  year  of  the  Sultan’s  accession. 
A great  improvement  added  to  these  coins  is  the  mention  of  their 
value  on  them. 

But  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Ottoman  coinage  are  not  yet  at  an 
end,  for  the  Turkish  Government  has  declared  the  current  value 
of  the  beshliks  and  altiliks  of  Mahmud  II  to  be  only  one-half  of 
their  original  amount,  and  that  the  silver  mejidieh  shall  pass  for 
19  piastres  instead  of  20.  I have  made  no  attempt  to  enumerate 
or  describe  the  various  coins  issued  by  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  my 
object  being  to  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  their  variety  and 
complexity. 


EARLIEST  DATES  ON  COINS. 

COMPILED  FROM  ARBUTHNO'Ps  MYSTERIES  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

BY  RICHARD  WISTAR  DAVIDS. 

(Read  May  2d , 1901.) 

Date  in  words  is  said  to  appear  first  on  Arabic  coins  of  the  75th 
year  of  Hegira,  or  a.  d.  694-5.  There  is  one  in  gold  of  77  Hegira; 
and  in  silver  of  79  Hegira,  both  in  the  British  Museum;  others  of 
the  former  year  in  Paris,  and  of  the  latter  year  at  Galatz  and 
Stockholm. 

The  earliest  use  of  Roman  numerals  seems  to  be  on  a little  silver 
coin,  dated  Anno  Domini  MCCXX  ...  I of  the  reign  of  King 
Waldemar  II  (1201-1241),  the  only  specimen  ever  found,  and  this 
with  two  or  three  figures  missing,  either  worn  out  or  erased,  in 
Copenhagen.  The  earliest  at  Berlin  is  a silver  groschen,  with 
the  year  MCCCLXXV.  In  Paris  there  is  a groschen  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  silver,  with  the  date  “Anno  Dom.  Milesimo 
CCCCXIX.”  In  Berlin,  a Rhenish  gold  gulden  coined  at 
Riel,  dated  MCCCCXXXVII,  said  to  have  been  struck  by  Die- 
trich I,  Bishop  of  Cologne;  also  an  old  medallion  of  Johann  I,  of 
Cleve,  dated  MCCCCXLIX,  the  Duke  on  horseback.  In  the 
Vatican  Library,  there  are  two  medallions  of  Nicholas  V,  dated 
MCDIIIL,  and  another  dated  MCCCCLIIII;  also  one  of  Sixtus 
IV,  dated  MCCCCLXXXI.  These  two  last  were  made  at  that 
time,  and  are  evidently  genuine.  Ire. Vienna  there  is  a real  thaler 
in  silver,  and  one  also  in  gold,  both  MCCCCLXXXVII.  In  the 
Vatican  Library  there  is  a gold  piece,  called  “Tre  Secchini”  of 
Clement  VII,  dated  MDXXIX,  and  also  a demi  scudo  of  the 
same  Pope  and  date,  struck  at  Bologna.  In  the  British  Museum 
the  first  dated  English  silver  coin  is  a shilling  of  the  year 
MDXLIX.  In  the  Vatican,  there  is  the  jubilee  commemorative 
coin  of  Julius  III,  struck  at  Rome  MDL.  Here  also  are  two 
other  coins  not  strictly  dated,  one  of  Pius  II  (1462),  struck  at 
Avignon  with  the  year  of  his  reign  thus:  AN.  IIII,  otherwise  un- 
dated; and  one  of  Sixtus  IV  (1475),  with  AN.  JVBILEI,  but  it 
shows  no  figures. 

Dating  in  figures  on  Arabic  coins  does  not  seem  to  have  begun 
until  the  614th  year  of  the  Hegira,  a.  d.  1217-18;  of  these  there 
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are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  In  Paris  the  earliest  is 
650  Hegira.  The  first  dated  coin  of  the  Turks  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  of  a.  h.  790,  or  a.  d.  1388.  They  began  to  date  with 
Arabic  numerals,  not  appearing  to  use  words.  The  next  oldest 
date  seems  to  be  on  a Swiss  silver  piece  called  a plappart  (groat 
or  one-half  groat),  dated  1424  (as  in  Fig  a );  this  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  same  date  appears  on  a silver  groschen  struck 
at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall ; this  is  now  at  Zurich.  There  is  one  or 
more  of  this  kind  and  date  at  Winterthur,  and  another  in  a private 
collection. 

At  Vienna  the  earliest  dated  coin  is  a silver  kreuzer  of  Fred- 
erick III,  dated  1456  (see  Fig.  b),  in  Arabic  numerals  in  the  stage 
of  transformation.  Other  coins  of  the  same  sort  follow,  of  1458, 
and  at  intervals  to  1485.  There  are  two  coins  of  1468  in  Berlin, 
one  a German  coin  of  Frederick  III,  of  Austria,  the  other  an  old 
Austrian  coin.  There  is  also  a German  kreuzer  of  1471.  There 
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is  an  Urtug  of  Stockholm,  minted  there  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum  there,  a silver  coin,  with  the  date  1478  (see  Fig.  c ) very 
clear  on  one  side;  and  “Sanctus  Ericus  Rex”  on  the  other.  The 
next  coin  there  was  dated  80,  without  the  14  before  it;  but  this 
was  said  to  be  a practice  of  the  period,  the  coin  really  being  of 
the  date  1480.  In  Vienna  there  is  a silver  thaler  of  Sigismund, 
Archduke  of  Tyrol,  1484;  another  of  i486  with  the  same;  also 
one  engraved  “Renatus  Dei  gratia  Dux  Lotharingi,  1488.”  A 
gold  coin  of  1491,  said  to  have  been  struck  at  Coblentz  by  John 
II,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  is  at  Berlin. 

In  the  Zurich  collection  are  some  gold  florins  of  Basle,  dated 
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1493  (see  Fig-  d)  j also  two  gold  florins,  one  of  Frederick,  the 
other  of  Maximilian,  both  of  1493;  also  a silver  thaler  of  Berne, 
.a  very  fine  coin,  struck  there,  dated  1493  (see  Fig.  e) ; and  another 
one  of  the  same,  1494  (see  Fig.  f).  Next  come  three  large  gold 
coins  of  King  John  of  Denmark,  all  dated  1496,  and  called  Ross, 
or  Rose,  nobles,  very  fine  specimens.  The  four  on  them  is  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  g,  supposed  to  represent  half  an  eight.  These  coins 
are  in  Copenhagen.  Returning  now  to  Zurich,  there  is  another 
thaler  of  Berne  of  1501,  and  a silver  dicken  (one-third  thaler), 
struck  at  Basle,  dated  1499  (see  Fig.  h ).  The  first  piece  actually 
.struck  at  Zurich  was  dated  1504  (see  Fig.  ?'),  a silver  dicken,  while 
the  first  gold  coin  struck  there  was  one  of  the  value  of  about  ten 
shillings,  dated  1526.  Before  the  last  should  have  come  a silver 
coin  struck  and  now  at  Stockholm,  dated  1512  (see  Fig.  /).  In 
■Copenhagen  there  is  a small,  thin  silver  coin  of  1513;  and  in 
Rome  a double  giulio,  a silver  piece  of  Leo  X,  dated  1515,  struck 
at  Parma;  also  thalers  of  Maximilian  I,  of  1518  and  1519,  these 
in  Vienna;  again,  in  Rome  two  silver  half-grossi  of  1522  and 
1523,  struck  at  Parma  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  VI.  There 
is  a gold  coin,  an  essay,  of  1532  in  Paris,  and  a Scotch  bonnet 
gold  piece  of  James  V,  with  1539  on  it,  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  said  that  monevs  dated  with  Arabic  numerals  came  into 
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general  circulation  in  France  from  1549.  But  a French  coin  of 
Anne  of  Brittany,  as  widow  of  Charles  VIII,  or  wife  of  Louis 
XII,  is  figured  in  LeBlanc,  with  the  date  1498;  and  the  numerals, 
as  engraved,  are  quite  modern. 

The  first  English  coins  so  dated,  in  London,  are  crowns  and 
half-crowns  of  1551,  and  the  earliest  gold,  struck  during  the  reign 
of  Mary  in  1553.  After  that,  the  dating  of  gold  coins  ceased 
until  1642.  The  general  dating  of  all  English  coins  was  from 
1662.  Arabic  numerals  were  not  in  common  use  in  Rome  until 
about  1570;  but  Paul  IV  had  a dated  coin  of  1557.  There  is  a 
“Sede  Vacante”  of  1559,  a gold  Pius  IV  of  1563,  a jubilee  coin  of 
Gregory  XIII  of  1575,  and  his  medal  of  1582.  These  are  in  the 
Vatican.  As  a rule,  the  Popes  used  Roman  numerals  on  their 
medallions  and  coins.  There  are  others  of  about  this  date  be- 
sides those  just  mentioned. 

About  1654  there  were  some  gold  coins  of  Russia  dated  with 
Arabic  numerals;  but  the  introduction  of  such  dating  there  ap- 
pears to  be  later  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  was  not  universal 
there  even  as  late  as  1700  to  1721,  at  which  time  another  system 
of  dating  was  still  in  use.  The  Russians  apparently  used  the  ec- 
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clesiastical  and  civil  era  of  Constantinople,  viz.,  5508  b.  c.,  as  their 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  world;  and  the  moneys  were  so  dated 
by  Peter  the  Great  with  Greek  letters  up  to  the  year  1700.  From 
1700  to  1721,  the  Christian  era,  expressed  by  Greek  letters,  was 
used.  There  is  a coin  of  Novgorod  marked  103  in  Greek  letters,, 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  7103  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  or 
a.  d.  1595.  Another  is  marked  106  in  Greek  letters — 7106= 
1598  A.  D. 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  European  moneys  were  dated  with 
Arabic  numerals  till  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  that  century,  they  seem  to  have  been  used  very,  very 
rarely;  during  the  last  part  of  that  century,  they  were  creeping 
in,  but  still  not  used  to  any  great  extent;  and  they  were  generally 
established  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


SOME  LITERARY  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  FRAUDS.* 

BY  CHARLES  E.  DANA. 

(Read  December  $th,  igoi.) 

Fraud  is  an  ugly  word,  think  of  it  as  we  may,  but,  of  a cer- 
tainty, it  is  in  its  least  bad  meaning  that  we  apply  it  to  that  poor, 
lonely  piece  of  humanity  who  many  think  was  the  greatest  genius 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  whose  fate  was  so  pathetic,  so  uncalled 
for,  and  who  was  so  uselessly  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  indifference 
of  hardened  brutes. 

Poor  Chatterton,  broken  hearted  by  failure  and  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  those  who  took  advantage  of  his  boyish  inexperience; 
too  proud  to  accept  food  when  starving,  even  from  those  sympa- 
thizing friends  about  him  who  were  almost  as  poor  as  he,  and  who 
cared  for  and  admired  him.  Trembling  with  weakness,  he 
mounts  for  the  last  time  the  dingy  stairs  to  his  little  attic  in  Brook 
Street,  Holborn,  the  room  he  loved  so  well,  because  in  it  for  the 
first  time,  in  London,  he  had  enjoyed  the  delights  of  solitude. 
Next  day  they  found  him  dead,  poisoned,  poor  boy,  and  he  only  a 
little  over  seventeen. 

In  all  history  no  such  other  instance  occurs  of  so  young  a boy 
with  such  astoundingly  precocious  genius.  “He  could  assume 
the  style  of  Junius  or  Smollet,  reproduce  the  satirical  bitterness  of 
Churchill,  parody  Macpherson’s  Ossian,  or,  in  graver  mood,  ape 
the  rhythmical  niceties  of  Pope,  or  the  polished  grace  of  Gray  and 
Collins.  He  wrote  political  letters,  eclogues,  lyrics,  operas,  and 
satires  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  played  in  all  ways  the  versa- 
tile mocking  bird”  (D.  Wilson,  Encyc.  Brit).  Between  his  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  years  he  made  a list  of  over  seventy  works  read 
by  him,  chiefly  on  history  and  divinity. 

Chatterton  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1752.  For  two  centuries, 
Chattertons,  father  and  son,  had  been  sextons  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  gothic 

*A  slight  sketch  of  a few  well-known  frauds.  Authorities:  National 
Biographical  Dictionary.  British  Encyclopedia.  Confessions  of  William 
Henry  Ireland.  Auld  Lang  Syne,  by  Max  Muller.  Le  Truquage,  per 
Paul  Eudel.  Louvre  Catalogue.  The  writer’s  note  book,  etc. 
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in  England,  till  the  family  felt  that  they  had  vested  rights  in  the 
stately  pile.  Up  over  the  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
was  the  muniment  room,  filled  with  old  oaken  chests,  in  which 
were  parchments,  long  forgotten  and  neglected,  almost  hidden 
in  dust;  one  was  called  “Canynge’s  coffer.”  Chatterton’s  father, 
the  pedagogue,  dead  before  the  son  was  born,  had  found  the  old 
deeds  very  convenient  for  copy-book  covers;  Chatterton’s  mother 
made  her  patterns  from  them;  while  he  learned  his  first  letters 
from  the  illuminated  letters  of  an  old  French  musical  folio,  and 
turned  to  account  deeds  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards  for  his 
primers.  One  can  hardly  wonder  that  he  was  a lonely  child  with 
such  surroundings,  yielding  to  fits  of  abstraction  that  lasted  for 
hours;  yet  all  bear  testimony  to  his  lovableness. 

In  his  school  years,  his  holidays  were  spent  at  his  mothers 
house,  and  much  of  his  time  alone,  in  a lumber  room  in  the  attic 
which  he  called  his  study.  Though  only  fifteen,  he  had  already 
conceived  the  romance  of  an  imaginary  monk  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  he  lived  for  the  most  part  in  an  ideal  world  of  his 
own,  back  in  the  far-off  past,  when  Edward  IV  was  England’s 
king,  and  Master  William  Canynge — familiar  to  him  among  the 
recumbent  effigies  in  Redcliffe  Church — lived  and  sat  in  Bristol's 
civic  chair.  The  Storie  of  William  Canynge,  a poem  of  great 
beauty,  an  ingenious  romance,  represents  the  bard,  endowed  by 
Truth,  a heavenly  maid;  and  so,  translated  to  those  long  past 
times,  and  that  more  real  poetic  life  in  which  Chatterton  had 
reveled  from  his  own  childhood: — 


“Straight  was  I carried  back  to  times  of  yore, 

Whilst  Canynge  swathed  yet  in  fleshly  bed, 

And  saw  all  actions  which  had  been  before, 

And  all  the  scroll  of  Fate  unravelled; 

And  when  the  fate-marked  babe  acome  to  sight, 

I saw  him  eager  gasping  after  light. 

In  all  his  simple  gambols  and  child’s  play, 

In  every  merry-making,  fair,  or  wake, 

I kenn’d  a perpled  light  of  wisdom's  ray; 

He  ate  down  learning  with  the  wastel-cake; 

As  wise  as  any  of  the  aldermen, 

He’d  wit  enow  to  make  a mayor  at  ten.” 

This  picture  of  the  childhood  of  the  ideal  patron  of  Thomas  Row- 
ley,  the  priest,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI,  is  in  reality  a picture  of 
the  childhood  of  the  poet  himself. 
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In  1768  a very  ancient  bridge  in  Bristol  was  replaced  by  a new 
one.  Shortly  after  the  opening,  the  editor  of  Felix  Farley’s  Bristol 
Journal  received  from  an  unknown  subscriber,  signing  himself 
Dunelmus  Bristoliensis,  a “description  of  the  mayor’s  first  pass- 
ing over  the  old  bridge.”  “Chatterton  was  ere  long  recognized 
as  its  contributor;  and  then  it  was  that  the  definite  story  made 
its  appearance — over  which  antiquaries  and  critics  have  wrangled 
for  nearly  a century — of  numerous  ancient  poems  and  other  man- 
uscripts, taken  by  the  elder  Chatterton  from  a coffer  in  the  muni- 
ment room  of  Redcliffe  Church,  and  transcribed,  and  so  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  his  son.”  Among  these  were  “Elinoure  and 
Juga,”  the  “Bristowe  Tragedy,”  “Goddwyn,”  the  “Battle  of  Has- 
tings,” “Tournament,”  the  “Parliament  of  Sprites,”  etc.  Sir 
William  Barret,  F.  S.  A.,  antiquary,  secured  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  “Bridge,”  and  it  appeared  in  his  profound  and  learned 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Bristol , published  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  poet’s  death.  “Unfortunately  for”  poor 
Chatterton,  “his  ingenious”  frauds  “had  either  to  be  acknowl- 
edged or  to  be  sustained  by  the  manufacture  of”  other  “spurious 
antiques.”  The  latter  course  he  unhesitatingly  selected,  and  such 
was  his  skill  that  lie  “found  no”  trouble  “in  gulling  the  most 
learned.”  Even  Dean  Mills,  President  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, was  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  Rowley,  the  imaginary  author  of  the  poems. 

Horace  Walpole  was  applied  to  by  Chatterton,  who  sent  him 
some  of  his  verses.  Walpole  submitted  them  to  his  friends,  the 
poets  Gray  and  Mason,  who  pronounced  them  modern.  Walpole 
thereupon,  with  characteristic  selfishness,  for  which  he  has  been 
most  severely  blamed,  coldly  refused  all  aid;  though  he  recog- 
nized the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  poor  boy,  who,  friendless 
and  alone,  but  confident  and  hopeful,  went  forth  into  the  great 
world  of  London.  When  Fortune  for  a fleeting  moment  smiled 
cn  him,  he  spent  his  little  gains  in  presents  for  his  mother  and  his 
sister,  promising  them  better  things  in  the  future; — then  fickle 
Fortune  deserted  him.  For  a while  he  fought  on,  but  soon  the 
struggle  grew  too  bitter  for  the  ardent  poet  nature,  and  the  waters 
closed  over  him. 

The  next  case  is  also  that  of  an  extremely  precocious  youth; 
also  with  great  talent,  but  distorted.  Pathos  is  replaced  by  ex- 
treme impertinence,  and  the  choice  tale  of  gullibility  of  great  and 
small,  learned  and  foolish,  smacks  strongly  of  the  absorbing  pages 
of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  William  Henry  Ireland  was  nought 
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but  an  uncommon  forger;  the  fall  from  poor  Chatterton  to  Ireland 
is  limitless.  Still  it  is  quite  possible  that  Chatterton  counts  for 
much  in  the  mischievous  freaks  of  Ireland;  for  he  and  his  father 
visited  Bristol  on  their  way  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  they 
were  going  to  hunt  for  relics  of  Shakespeare.  Ireland  the 
younger  had  long  talks  with  Chatterton’s  sister,  and  was  much 
interested  in  her  accounts  of  her  brother.  He  also  gives  a minute 
description  of  the  muniment  room  in  Redcliffe  Church  in  his 
Confessions. 

If  one  had  not  such  absolute  confidence  in  the  invariable  un- 
truthfulness of  young  Ireland,  and  the  easy  gullibility  of  his 
father,  one  of  the  adventures  that  he  tells  of  about  this  time  in  his 
life  would  render  the  world  distinctly  darker.  Visiting  Clopton 
House,  near  New  Place,  Stratford,  whither  his  father  had  been 
told  some  manuscripts  were  removed  for  safety  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  in  the  Shakespeare  mansion,  he  was  shown  by  the  tenant  a 
small  room  then  used  to  bring  up  young  partridges  in.  The 
rough  farmer  said  to  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland:  “Why,  it  isn’t  a fort- 
night since  I destroyed  several  baskets  full  of  letters  and  papers, 
. . . and  as  to  Shakespeare,  why,  there  were  many  bundles  with 
his  name  wrote  on  them.” 

Ireland’s  first  forgery  was  a mere  amusing  joke.  He  wished  to 
present  an  old  book  to  his  father,  “Mr.  Ireland,”  as  he  always 
calls  him,  who  was  a collector  as  well  as  an  author.  The  work 
was  of  the  Elizabethan  time;  so  he  wrote  a pretended  letter  from 
the  author  to  the  Queen.  This  letter  he  showed  at  his  book- 
binder’s to  several  persons,  telling  them  that  he  wrote  it.  In- 
deed, the  fact  was  so  well  understood  that  one  of  the  workmen 
told  him  he  could  give  him  a better  ink  for  imitating  writing  of 
that  date,  and  then  and  there  he  did  so.  Ireland  used  this  ink  for 
all  his  early  frauds,  and,  when  it  was  exhausted,  went  boldly  back 
to  the  workman  for  some  more.  'Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
this  workman  was  ignorant  of  the  Shakespeare  forgeries  at  the 
time  lie  gave  Ireland  the  second  supply,  for  the  town  was  ringing 
with  them,  and  all  knew  that  the  papers  in  question  came  through 
young  Ireland. 

Remember  that  young  Ireland  had  not  passed  his  eighteenth 
year.  His  next  attempt  was  a lease  between  Shakespeare  and 
John  Heminge,  with  one  Michael  Fraser  and  Elizabeth  his  wife. 
To  this  lie  affixed  the  signature  of  Shakespeare,  writing  that  of 
Fraser  with  his  left  hand,  “in  order  the  better  to  conceal  it  as 
being  from  the  same  pen.”  Ireland’s  description  of  his  struggles 
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and  hairbreadth  escapes  with  the  old  dried-up  seals  he  was 
obliged  to  append  to  the  lease  is  very  instructive.  This  valuable 
document  he  presented  to  his  much-to-be-abused  father,  who,  in 
the  first  rush  of  his  enthusiastic  gratitude,  insisted  on  his  hopeful 
son’s  accepting  the  most  treasured  volume  in  his  extremely  well- 
selected  library,  which  the  son  says  he  felt  compelled  to  do. 

Ireland  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the  water-marks  on 
modern  paper  would  surely  betray  him;  so  he  purchased,  for  five 
shillings,  from  a book-selling  friend,  the  right  to  all  the  fly  leaves 
in  his  old  books.  Certainly  that  fickle  jade  Fortune  favored  this 
clever  swindler.  He  was  even  lucky  enough  to  find  some  sheets 
with  the  jug  on  them,  a well-known  water-mark  of  Elizabethan 
days. 

The  immortal  bard,  as  you  all  know,  managed  to  dodge  the 
religious  cpiestion  in  his  plays  and  poems,  and  we  know  not  where 
he  went  to  church — possibly  he  didn’t  go  at  all.  Ireland  deter- 
mined to  correct  this  omission  of  Shakespeare’s  and  make  him  a 
respectable,  God-fearing  member  of  the  Established  Church.  So 
the  celebrated  Profession  of  Faith  appeared.  Now,  don’t  for- 
get that  we  are  dealing  with  a boy  of  seventeen,  who  had  in  reality 
very  little  knowledge  of  either  Shakespeare  or  his  time.  It  is 
the  most  astounding  case  on  record  of  how  easily  we  are  deceived 
when  we  are  very  anxious  to  be  deceived.  Only  a very  few,  in- 
cluding Malone,  the  well-known  Irish  critic,  from  the  very  first 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  of  Ireland’s  productions  being  aught 
but  impudent  forgeries. 

Ireland  says  that  the  composition  of  the  Profession,  as  well 
as  the  orthography,  was  absolutely  unstudied.  As  to  the  com- 
position, the  great  Dr.  Parr,  after  carefully  studying  this  effort 
of  a seventeen-year-old  boy,  said  to  him:  “Sir,  we  have  very 
fine  passages  in  our  church  service,  and  our  Litany  abounds 
with  beauties;  but  here,  sir,  here  is  a man  who  has  distanced  us 
all.”  Remember  that  the  great  Dr.  Parr  was  one  of  the  leading 
lights  in  the  English  Church,  a noted  scholar  and  critic.  As  to 
the  orthography,  Ireland  says  that  he  simply  doubled  up  the 
words,  added  all  the  letters  he  could,  and  trusted  to  luck. 
Shakespeare  had  no  narrow  prejudices  on  the  score  of  spelling, 
but  if  he  could  have  seen  himself  writing,  “I  nowe  lvve  in  Lon- 
donne,  ande  as  mye  soule  mave  . . .”  etc.,  in  his  astonishment 
he  would  have  purchased  a copy  of  the  Historical  English  Dic- 
tionary. 
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Ireland's  explanation  of  how  he  came  by  all  these  invaluable 
documents  was  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
friend,  a man  of  high  rank,  who,  for  that  reason,  insisted  that 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  his  name  be  made 
known,  only  his  initials,  “M.  H.”  Ireland  had  by  chance  found 
a deed  which  established  the  right  of  his  benefactor  to  a large  and 
rich  estate;  and  the  benefactor  rewarded  him,  right  royally  one 
must  admit,  by  turning  over  to  him  all  these  Shakespeare  docu- 
ments, found  in  an  old  muniment  chest. 

Mr.  James  Boswell,  of  Johnsonian  fame,  was  one  of  the  dupes. 
He  examined  with  the  utmost  care  all  the  papers.  Overcome 
with  emotion,  he  demanded  a tumbler  of  hot  brandy  and  wa'er ; 
which  seems  so  to  have  increased  his  enthusiasm  that,  with 
streaming  eyes,  he  knelt  down  before  the  sacred  documents,  and 
dramatically  exclaimed:  “I  now  kiss  the  invaluable  relics  of  our 
bard,  and  thanks  to  God  that  I have  lived  to  see  them.” 

Many  other  wonderful  objects  of  Shakespearean  interest  ap- 
peared, including  scraps  of  “Hamlet,”  the  whole  of  “Lear,” 
a lock  of  the  bard’s  hair  enclosed  in  a letter  to  Anne  Hath- 
away. But  danger  was  in  the  air,  and  just  then  a friend  of 
Ireland’s,  whose  suspicions  had  been  aroused,  managed  to  catch 
him  en  flagrant  debt;  but  Mr.  Montague  Talbot  was  a humorous 
man,  so  he  kept  his  secret,  and  enjoyed  the  fun.  He  afterwards 
was  well  known  as  an  actor. 

The  play  of  “Vortigern  and  Rowena”  was  the  climax.  This 
was  given  at  Drury  Lane,  during  Sheridan’s  management;  but 
failed  miserably,  partly  on  account  of  inherent  defects  in  the  play 
itself,  partly  from  the  decidedly  boisterous  manner  Ireland’s  ene- 
mies took  to  show  their  disapproval,  especially  when  Kemble  re- 
cited the  line,  “And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o’er.”  Covent 
Garden  announced  for  the  same  night  (April  2d.  1796)  “The  L;e 
of  the  Day.”  Shortly  after,  to  shield  his  father  from  most  savage 
attacks,  Ireland  was  obliged  to  own  up  to  the  forgeries;  but  his 
Confessions  display  very  little  penitence  and  much  pride  in  his 
success.  And,  when  all’s  said,  who  can  be  surprised  at  it,  un- 
pricipled  liar  as  he  was;  for  there  must  have  been  a very  con- 
siderable amount  of  satisfaction  and  amusement,  taking  in  the 
whole  literary  and  aristocratic  world  of  London,  from  that  monu- 
ment of  dullness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  down.  His  father  cast  him 
off,  and  died  ruined  in  reputation  four  years  later. 

Another  literary  forgery  where  patience  of  the  most  incredible 
nature  takes  the  place  of  the  genius  in  the  above-mentioned  is 
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referred  to  by  Max  Muller  in  his  Auld  Lang  Sync.  The  author 
is  the  celebrated  Simonides,  who  one  day  appeared  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford  with  a lot  of  Greek  manuscripts,  while 
Max  Muller  was  there.  Unluckily  for  Simonides,  his  fame  had 
preceded  him,  so  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  the  Librarian,  was  pre- 
pared for  him.  Simonides  spoke  in  a mixture  of  ancient  Greek 
and  English,  both  of  which  lie  knew  perfectly.  His  manner  was 
most  engaging,  as  was  that  of  the  Librarian.  They  began  to  ex- 
amine some  of  his  Greek  manuscripts.  ‘‘These  are  of  small 
value,”  Simonides  said;  “they  are  modern.  What  century  would 
you  assign  to  them?”  The  Librarian  assigned  the  thirteenth 
century  to  them,  and  Simonides  fully  agreed.  He  then  went  on 
producing  manuscript  after  manuscript,  but  claiming  for  none 
of  them  more  than  the  tenth  or  the  twelfth  century.  All  went 
on  most  amicably  until  he  produced  some  fragments  of  an  uncial 
Greek  manuscript.  The  Librarian  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and. 
examining  them  very  carefully,  put  some  of  them  aside  for  further 
consideration.  Becoming  more  and  more  confidential,  Simon- 
ides at  last  produced  a real  treasure.  “This,”  said  he,  “ought  to 
repose  nowhere  but  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  And  what  century 
would  you  assign  to  it,  Mr.  Librarian?”  Simonides  said,  with  a 
smile  and  a respectful  bow.  Mr.  Coxe  turned  over  a few  pages, 
and,  looking  very  grave,  though  never  quite  without  his  usual 
twinkle,  “The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sir — and 
now  pack  up  your  manuscripts  and  apage  (begone).”  Simonides 
did  as  he  was  told,  and  with  an  injured  expression  walked  away. 
He  certainly  was  a most  extraordinary  man — a scholar  who,  if 
he  had  applied  his  ingenuity  to  editing,  instead  of  forging,  Greek 
manuscripts,  might  have  held  a high  position. 

His  greatest  achievement  was,  of  course,  the  newly-discovered 
Greek  text  of  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt,  by  Uranios.  He  knew 
that  a man  of  that  name  had  written  a history  of  Egypt,  which 
was  lost.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  write  such  a 
history  in  the  way  that  Uranios  ought  to  have  done.  .Simonides 
was  deep  and  clever,  so  he  chose  Bunsen’s  Egypt  and  Lepsius’s 
Chronology  as  authorities,  and  these  he  carefully  followed. 
After  he  had  finished  composing  his  Greek  text,  he  copied  it  in 
dark  blue  ink,  and  in  ancient  uncial  Greek  letters  between  the 
letters  of  a Greek  manuscript  of  about  1200,  like  a palimpsest. 
Anybody  who  knows  the  smallness  of  the  letters  in  such  a manu- 
script can  appreciate  the  enormous  labor  it  must  have  been  to 
insert,  as  it  were,  beneath  and  between  the  minute  lines  of  each 
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letter,  the  supposed  earlier  writing  of  Uranios,  so  that  the  blue  ink 
should  never  encroach  on  the  small  but  true  Greek  letters.  One 
single  mistake  would  have  been  fatal,  and  such  is  the  knowledge 
which  antiquaries  now  possess  of  the  exact  changes  of  Greek 
letters  in  every  century,  that  here,  too,  one  single  mistake  in  the 
outline  of  the  old  uncial  letters  would  have  betrayed  the  forger. 

When  Simonides  had  finished  his  masterpiece,  he  boldly  offered 
it  to  the  highest  tribunal,  the  Royal  Berlin  Academy.  The  best 
chemists  of  the  time  examined  it  microscopically  and  could  find 
no  flaw.  Lepsius,  the  great  Egyptologist,  went  through  the 
whole  text,  and  declared  that  the  book  could  not  be  a forgery 
(Ah,  human  vanity!  Ah,  clever  Simonides!)  because  no  one, 
except  Uranios,  could  have  known  the  names  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  kings,  and  the  right  dates  of  the  different  dynasties, 
which  were  exactly  as  he,  Lepsius,  had  settled  them  in  his  book. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  camp  of  the  Egyptologists, 
and,  though  the  price  asked  by  Simonides  was  shamefully  ex- 
travagant, Bunsen  persuaded  the  then  King  of  Prussia,  Fred- 
erick William  IV,  to  pay  it  and  secure  the  treasure  for  Berlin. 
Dindorf,  the  famous  Greek  scholar,  had  been  entrusted  by  Simon- 
ides with  the  editing  of  the  text,  and  he  had  chosen  the  Clarendon 
Press,  at  Oxford,  to  publish  the  work.  Just  then  unfavorable 
reports  of  Simonides  began  to  reach  the  German  authorities,  and, 
in  a new  examination  of  the  manuscript,  some  irregularities  were 
detected  in  the  shape  of  the  uncial  M,  and  at  last  one  place  where 
the  blue  ink  had  run  across  the  letters  of  the  modern  Greek  text. 
Alas!  there  could  be  no  further  doubt.  It  was  a forgery.  Simon- 
ides had  to  refund  the  money,  and,  much  against  his  will,  retired 
to  the  cool  shades  of  a prison,  never  again  to  appear  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Europe.  A number  of  forgeries,  however,  exist  in  Eng- 
land, in  public  and  private  collections;  among  them  portraits  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  some  of  the  Apostles,  painted  by  St.  Luke;  a 
copy  of  Homer  with  a dedication  by  Pericles  to  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  other  Greek  manuscripts  on  human  skin,  etc.  His 
manuscript  of  Uranios  was  such  a masterpiece  that  he  was  offered 
£100  for  it,  but  declined.  Where  it  now  is,  nobody  knows. 

Some  years  afterwards,  another  forger,  of  the  name  of  Shapira, 
offered  to  the  British  Museum  some  scrolls  of  parchment  contain- 
ing the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  Moses’  own  handwriting. 
They,  too,  were  very  carefully  criticised,  and  were  exhibited  for 
some  time  in  the  Museum;  nay,  a commission  was  appointed  to 


report  on  the  manuscript,  for  which,  very  naturally,  an  enormous 
sum  was  demanded.  It  was  perfectly  well  known,  of  course, 
among  Semitic  scholars,  that  writing  for  literary  purposes  was 
unknown  at  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that  the  very  alphabet  used 
by  the  forger  belonged  to  a much  later  period.  Poor  Shapira. 
whose  name  had  already  become  notorious  as  connected  with  the 
spurious  Moabite  antiquities,  which  he  had  sold  at  Berlin,  pro- 
fessed to  be  so  dejected,  when  the  fraud  was  discovered,  a fraud, 
he  stated,  not  committed  by  him,  but  practiced  on  him  by  some 
Arabs,  that  he  went  to  Belgium,  and  there,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, committed  suicide.  But  some  of  his  victims,  heartless 
folk,  maintain  to  this  day  that  these  newspaper  articles  were  also 
forgeries,  and  that  he  returned  to  the  world,  but  not  as  Shapira. 

There  existed  in  Paris,  not  so  many  years  ago, — and  it  is  quhe 
possible  that  he  is  there  yet, — I think,  at  the  Library  of  the  Ar- 
senal, a well-known  expert,  a sort  of  autocrat  of  autographs,  or 
rather  a pope,  for  his  judgments  were  infallible  and  final;  and 
woe,  woe  to  the  dishonest  manuscript  which  appeared  before 
Etienne  Charavav.  For  he  discusses  not,  neither  does  he  hesi- 
tate, and  from  his  judgment  there  is  no  appeal.  First  he  studies 
the  general  aspect  of  the  signature  or  manuscript  till  its  style  and 
character  is  thoroughly  understood.  Then  he  ransacks  it,  to  see 
if  perchance  there  be  the  slightest  signs  of  trembling  or  hesitation 
caused  by  fear  or  remorse  on  the  part  of  the  forger.  If  so  far 
all  is  satisfactory,  he  compares  the  piece  on  trial  with  a letter  by 
the  same  hand,  of  undoubted  authenticity.  After  that,  he  studies 
the  general  style,  the  ordinary  mode  of  expression,  and  the  or- 
thography of  the  writer.  When  once  his  opinion  is  formed,  if 
adverse,  no  word  speaks  he,  but  he  takes  a stamp,  with  indelible 
ink  upon  it,  and  in  an  instant  across  your  treasure  are  the  words, 
“Piece  fausse.  E.  C.,”  so  that  it  goes  forth  to  the  world  branded 
forever,  like  the  ancient  galley  slave.  Then,  with  a bland  smile, 
he  hands  it  back  to  you,  cheerily  informing  you  that  it  is  all  right 
now,  no  one  can  be  deceived,  “no  charge,  good  day.” 

The  great  savant,  M.  Michel  Chasles,  alas  for  him!  did  not  go 
to  Charavav,  but  nevertheless  the  latter  wrote  a very  amusing 
brochure,  taken  from  the  Gazette  des  Tribiinaux , about  Chasles. 

Chasles  was  the  then  greatest  living  geometrician,  Member  of 
the  Institute  in  1851,  while  many  other  things  formed  a little  ab- 
breviated chapter  of  honors  after  his  name.  He  was  related  to 
Philarete  Chasles,  for  so  long  a well-known  writer  on  the  Debats, 
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and  came  into  the  world  that  fateful  year  1793,  when  so  many  of 
his  aristocratic  countrymen  were  hurriedly  and  abbreviatedly 
going  out.  Chasles,  like  many  others,  was  not  satisfied  with  all 
this  legitimate  and  geometrical  glory;  he  was  determined  to  cap 
the  vast  pyramid  of  his  country’s  greatness  by  adding  to  it  the 
one  thing  in  the  world,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  not  invented, 
found,  discovered,  or  stolen  by  a Frenchman:  the  laws  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation.  That  arch  deceiver,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
had  piratically  seized  all  the  credit  of  these  laws,  and  not  an  apple 
could  fall  without  being  indebted  to  Sir  Isaac  that  it  did  not  fall 
up  instead  of  down.  Now,  this  was  very  disturbing  to  geomet- 
rical Chasles,  for  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  every  bit  of  that  same 
credit  of  right  belonged  to  Blaise  Pascal.  Thiers,  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, and  many  others  were  equally  keen  to  strip  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  from  poor  old  departed  Sir  Isaac. 

They  did  not,  however,  make  much  progress  till,  one  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day,  when,  beaming  with  triumph,  Chasles  brought 
to  the  Academy  several  letters,  part  of  a correspondence  be- 
tween Sir  Isaac  and  Pascal,  which  proved  beyond  peradventure 
that  Sir  Isaac,  learned  as  he  was,  looked  upon  Blaise  Pascal  as  his 
master.  In  one  of  these  letters  Pascal  calls  Sir  Isaac’s  attention 
to  the  curious  attraction  the  side  of  a cup  has  for  the  foam  float- 
ing on  coffee.  The  letters  were  dated  1654.  The  loud  shouts  of 
triumph  from  the  French  Academy  was  heard  even  in  perfidious 
Albion.  Results  proved  that  this  was  a pity,  for  they  were  heard 
by  a biographer  of  Sir  Isaac’s.  The  Englishman  said  little,  but, 
like  the  modern  bullet,  that  little  carried  far.  He  suggested  that 
there  were  two  things  in  the  letters  that  were  most  suspicious. 
First,  that  Sir  Isaac  was  born  in  1642;  he  was,  therefore,  twelve 
years  old,  and  at  school  at  Grantham,  when  these  erudite,  savant- 
like letters  were  written.  The  second  point  was  that  coffee  was 
first  introduced  into  France  in  the  year  1669,  just  seven  years 
after  Pascal’s  death,  by  Soliman  Aga,  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
Louis  XIV.  A French  expert  proved  that  the  handwriting  was 
not  that  of  Pascal,  the  style  was  totally  different,  and  that  the  con- 
tents were  cribbed  from  well-known  works  of  modern  days.  In 
spite  of  all.  Chasles  refused  to  betray  his  betrayer  until  forced  to 
do  so. 

On  the  1 6th  of  February,  1869,  Vrin  Lucas,  the  forger,  ap- 
peared before  the  Tribunal  Correctionel,  presided  over  by  M. 
Brunet.  There  it  transpired  that  Vrin  Lucas  had  told  Chasles 
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( don’t  forget  that  Chasles  zvas  one  of  the  most  distinguished  savants 
of  ins  age),  that  the  letters  lie,  \ rin  Lucas,  brought  him  were 
found  in  a loft  near  Versailles,  that  they  formed  part  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Comte  de  Boisjourdain,  and  included  the  autograph 
collection  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  Picture  the  scene  in 
court,  the  roars  of  laughter  of  an  audience  composed  of  the  elite 
of  Paris,  when  there  were  read  aloud  the  following:  Seven  letters 
from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Aristotle,  written  in  seventeenth 
century  French.  One  from  Cleopatra  to  Julius  Caesar,  in  French 
of  the  same  period,  but  negro  dialect,  stating  that  she  soon  ex- 
pected to  send  their  son  Caesarion  to  Marseilles  to  study  com- 
merce. One  from  Judas  Iscariot  to  Mary  Magdalene,  contain- 
ing the  most  sincere  expressions  of  regret  for  his  past  conduct. 
From  Lazarus,  after  his  resurrection,  to  St.  Peter.  From  Mary 
Magdalene  to  her  dearly  beloved  brother  Lazarus.  From  Pon- 
tius Pilate  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  expressing  his  heartfelt  sor- 
row at  the  part  he  had  played  in  a certain  great  tragedy.  A pass 
for  a despatch  bearer  to  Julius  Caesar,  signed  by  the  Gallic  hero 
Vercingetorix.  A challenge  from  the  same  gentleman  to  Julius 
Caesar.  Five  letters  from  Alcibiades  to  Pericles.  Three  Orders 
of  the  day  bv  Clovis.  Two  original  songs  by  Blanche  de  Cas- 
tille.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  letters  from  Charlemagne, 
in  some  of  which  his  name  was  signed  Carolo  Magno,  a solecism 
one  would  think  a school  boy  might  detect.  A bundle  of  letters 
from  Moliere.  The  National  Library  of  France  cherishes  one 
single  receipt  with  the  great  author  and  actor’s  name  upon  it. 
From  Shakespeare — far  outdistancing  Ireland.  From  Rabelais, 
La  Bruyere,  Montesquieu,  Rotrou — of  whom  not  a scrap  remains. 
From  Marie  de  Medicis,  making  all  right  for  Galileo  with  the 
Pope  and  the  Inquisition;  and  many  other  equally  lavishly  pro- 
miscuous souvenirs  of  the  past.  In  all  27.000  pieces,  out  of  which 
a scant  100  were  genuine. 

Chasles  had  been  steadily  duped  during  eight  years,  had  paid 
out  frs.  140,000  (,$28,000),  and  had  loaned  several  thousand  francs 
in  money,  as  well  as  a number  of  precious  books  and  manuscripts, 
to  Vrin  Lucas;  none  of  which,  needless  to  say,  were  ever  returned. 
Vrin  Lucas’s  defence  was:  “If  I have  used  a stratagem  in  order 
to  strike  the  attention  and  pique  the  curiosity,  it  was  that  I 
might  bring  back  to  memory  historic  facts  forgotten  and  even 
unknown  by  most  savants.  I instructed  and  amused,  I acted, 
in  sum,  if  not  with  wisdom,  at  least  with  rectitude  and  patriotism.” 
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The  comedy  had  given  so  much  pleasure  to  the  audience  that  the 
upright  and  highly  amused  judge  sentenced  Vrin  Lucas  to  only 
$100  fine,  two  years  in  prison,  and  costs. 

He  was  no  sooner  out  than  he  found  a rich  old  priest  who 
wanted  some  genealogical  information.  Vrin  Lucas,  curiously 
enough,  knew  just  the  manuscript  that  would  fill  that  hiatus. 
Unluckily  it  was  in  a large  public  library  and  could  not  be  had 
except  at  a very  high  price.  “No  matter,”  cried  the  old  priest; 
“I  give  you  carte  blanche.”  He  got  his  manuscript,  it  filled  the 
gap  to  overflowing,  but  Vrin  Lucas  was  again  convicted,  and  re- 
visited the  familiar  prison  shades. 

In  a reliable  memoir  of  one  of  England’s  most  famous  anti- 
quaries and  most  lovable  gentlemen  is  the  account  of  how  our 
antiquary  found  at  Cobham  a strange  memorial  of  some  by-gone 
age,  a stone  bearing  the  inscription  “BILST  LTM  PSHI  SM 
ARK”  plainly  legible,  but  to  this  day  untranslated.  A rival  anti- 
quary, Blotton  by  name,  devoured  by  jealousy,  declared  that  he 
had  found  the  person  who  carved  this  weird  relic  of  a remote 
antiquity,  that  the  person’s  name  was  Stumps,  William  Stumps; 
the  first  name  contracted  to  Bill,  a habit  not  unfrequent  in  certain 
circles  of  society,  while  the  orthography  Bil,  though  rare,  was 
yet  not  unknown  in  the  wilder  districts  of  England;  the  whole 
inscription  reading:  “Bil  Stumps,  his  mark.”  But  the  author  of 
the  memoir  I am  quoting  says : “Seventeen  learned  societies 

unanimously  voted  the  presumptuous  Blotton  an  ignorant  med- 
dler. . . . And  to  this  day  the  stone  remains,  an  illegible  monu- 
ment of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  greatness,  and  a lasting  trophy  to  the 
littleness  of  his  enemies.”* 

A French  authority  gives  a somewhat  similar  case.  A curious 
little  vase,  on  which  were  four  capital  letters,  “M.  J.  D.  D.,”  was 
submitted  to  a member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  of  Paris. 
The  expert  gave  this  treasure  a careful  and  a thorough  examina- 
tion; then,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  one  long  practiced  in  such 
investigations  and  in  classic  lore,  pronounced  the  jar  unquestion- 
ably Roman,  and  the  meaning  of  the  inscription,  “Magno  Jovi 
deorum  deo”  (To  the  great  Jove,  the  God  of  Gods).  The  owner 
thanked  the  savant,  and  told  him  that  what  he  heard  confirmed 
his  suspicions;  he  had  always  felt  that  the  inscription  might  be 
misunderstood.  It  was  intended  to  read  “Moutarde  Jaune  de 
Dijon,”  as  the  little  pots  were  made  to  hold  that  delicious  condi- 
ment. 


* Pickwick  Papers. 
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I was  once  quite  intimate  with  some  very  agreeable  and  inge- 
nious young  gentlemen  who  had  retired,  temporarily,  to  a pleas- 
ant and  salubrious  prison  in  the  Chateau  of  Estavayer,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  classic  lake  of  Neuchatel.  As  this  statement  sounds 
somewhat  compromising,  I had  better  explain  how  my  intimacy 
came  about.  I was  painting  at  Estavayer,  and,  as  all  know  who 
have  painted  at  Estavayer,  the  Chateau  is  delightful;  so  I hied  me 
to  its  hospitable  court,  or  rather  just  outside  of  it.  The  crowd 
of  boys,  this  time  rather  large  ones,  which  springs  up  out  of  the 
ground,  or  forms  in  the  air,  about  an  artist,  immediately  gathered. 
I did  not  interest  them  much  after  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  was 
soon  forgotten.  Their  conversation,  however,  turned  on  fa’se 
antiquities,  and  interested  me  very  much.  Two  ladies  came  out 
of  the  Chateau,  and  I divined  Madame  la  Prefete  and  her  daugh- 
ter. I bowed,  they  bowed;  then  they  came  to  where  I was  at 
work.  The  crowd  immediately  melted  away  again  into  earth  and 
air.  I asked  madanie  who  these  mysterious  beings  were.  “Pris- 
oners,” she  said.  “Prisoners,”  I echoed;  “but  have  they  es- 
caped?” “Oh,  no,”  she  replied,  smiling  at  my  ignorance;  “they 
are*  not  obliged  to  stay  at  the  chateau  during  the  day,  though  they 
ought  to  be  there  to  dinner,  and  must  be  there  at  night.”  During 
my  talk  with  her  and  my  many  pleasant  chats  afterwards  with  my 
friends,  I found  that  one  of  the  favorite  ways  these  young  inno- 
cents had  of  turning  an  honest  penny  was  to  “plant,”  as  they 
termed  it,  some  retired  spot  with  lacustrine  relics,  of  a character 
which  could  not  be  even  described  as  suspicious.,  Enter  the  an- 
tiquarian; boys  show  him  some  fine  specimens  they  found  not 
far  off.  Will  they  show  the  place  to  the  antiquary?  They  will, 
for  a consideration,  and  on  condition  that  he  pays  them  something 
for  each  object  found.  The  operation  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
The  antiquarian  stocks  his  museum  then  and  there;  my  friends 
are  rich  for  the  coming  winter.  One  of  my  intimates,  a real 
genius,  struck  higher,  and  made  from  the  tops  of  two  copper 
casseroles  a couple  of  very  remarkable  bosses,  such  as  the 
Romans  loved  to  deck  their  chests  with.  One,  with  a pleasing 
sense  of  fitness,  he  sold  to  the  Museum  at  Neuchatel;  the  other, 
with  a total  lack  of  the  sense  of  fitness,  he  unloaded  on  the  judge 
of  the  criminal  court  of  Neuchatel.  Even  then  all  might  have 
been  well,  had  not  my  friend’s  brother  been  foolish  enough  to 
bring  about  these  sales  by  a very  favorable  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  director  of  the  Museum  at  Berne,  which  the  director  of 
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that  museum  did  not  write;  so  my  friend’s  brother  became  for 
an  hour  or  so  quite  intimate  with  the  judge  of  the  criminal  court 
of  Neuchatel,  and  then  went,  much  against  his  will,  to  a stately 
abode  in  Berne,  where  he  will  remain  for  some  years  in  quite 
another  status  from  the  free  and  pleasant  prison  life  of  Estavayer. 

But  let  us  leave  low  company  and  penetrate  into  the  Hotel  of 
the  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St. 
Florentin  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  grand  dinner  the 
baron  gave  is  over,  the  guests  have  finished  their  coffee  and 
liqueurs,  and  stroll  through  the  galleries  filled  with  the  baron’s 
priceless  collections.  The  baron  takes  the  arm  of  the  Austrian 
attache,  and  leads  him  to  a certain  vitrine  containing  a magnifi- 
cent enameled  coffre  of  fourteenth  century  work.  It’s  a superb 
piece,  in  some  ways  unique,  and  the  baron  had  paid  a unique  price 
for  it,  one  million  francs,  $200,000! 

“I  am  surprised,”  remarked  the  baron,  with  a smile  of  triumph, 
‘‘that  you  let  your  greatest  treasures  leave  your  country”;  for  the 
coffre  came  from  the  chapel  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  proud  Austrian  nobility.  “We  don’t,  baron,”  the  attache 
said  in  reply;  when,  somebody  joining  them,  he  could  only  add, 
“I’ll  call  to-morrow  and  explain.”  The  baron  was  rather  silent 
for  the  rest  of  that  evening,  for  even  a Rothschild  hates  to  lose 
a million.  Next  morning  the  Austrian  explained  that  his  friend, 
the  owner  of  the  coffre  in  question, — whose  high-born  name  is 
suppressed, — sent  the  article  to  a jeweler  in  Vienna,  named  Wer- 
niger,  as  it  was  much  in  need  of  repair.  Surreptitiously,  it  seems, 
Werniger  had  copied  it,  and  the  baron  had  the  copy.  The  coffre 
had  been  purchased  through  an  absolutely  honest  English  bro- 
canteur,  who  came  by  first  train  to  Paris.  The  deception  was 
easily  proved.  But  Werniger,  fearing  that  some  such  trouble 
might  arrive,  had  secured  the  million  in  his  wife’s  name,  which 
no  doubt  was  of  comfort  to  him  during  his  five  years  in  an 
Austrian  prison. 

While  we  are  with  the  baron,  let  us  get  him  to  tell  us  of  another 
unpleasant  experience  of  his  that  happened  in  1858.  M.  Boissel 
de  Montville  was  a profound  expert,  and  an  honest;  for  it  paid. 
He  constantly  bought  for  MM.  Alphonse  and  Gustave  de  Roths- 
child. One  day  he  received  a hurried  visit  from  a repairer  of 
objets  d’art,  named  Pierrat,  who  lived  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine. 
Pierrat  had  that  very  day,  by  merest  chance,  heard  of  two  brothers 
living  in  Arles,  who  had  just  inherited  from  an  old  relative  a 


great  collection  of  antiquities,  more  especially  some  superb  fif- 
teenth century  enamels.  The  news  had  not  yet  leaked  out,  but 
there  was  not  a minute  to  spare,  so  by  the  first  train  the  two  were 
speeding  towards  Arles. 

After  arriving  they  had  much  trouble  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  brothers,  who  had  no  wish  whatever  to  sell;  but  at  last 
the  two  Parisians  were  allowed  to  see  the  collection,  and  finally 
the  brothers  parted  with  their  treasures  for  the  stiff  price  of  frs. 
17,000  ($3,400),  though  evidently  much  against  their  will. 

De  Montville  and  Pierrat  got  their  trouvaille  to  the  Hotel  du 
Forum,  afraid  to  let  it  out  of  their  hands  for  a moment.  To  those 
who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  resided  in  the  hos- 
telry above  mentioned,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  two  did  not 
tarry;  so  that  within  a few  hours  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  was 
the  proud  and  happy  possessor  of  this  matchless  collection.  The 
very  cases  these  wonderful  enamels  were  packed  in  were  hun- 
dreds of  years  old ; the  mouldy,  rotten  straw  about  them  was  itself 
a sufficient  guarantee  of  their  authenticity. 

Connoisseurs  a-many  came,  and  admired,  and  envied.  When 
young  Charles  Mannheim,  great  even  then  as  an  expert,  the 
greatest  now,  stood  in  front  of  the  vitrine,  the  baron  was  sure 
that  even  he  would  be  enthusiastic;  but  he  was  not,  though  evi- 
dently surprised.  After-  a long  and  careful  examination,  he 
turned  to  the  expectant  baron  and  remarked  in  that  quiet  manner 
of  his,  “Why,  Baron,  since  when  have  you  taken  to  such  obvi- 
ously false  antiques?”  “My  dear  Mannheim,”  replied  the  baron, 
with  a smile  of  extreme  certainty,  “I  have  nothing  in  my  whole 
collection  so  thoroughly  well  authenticated  as  those  enamels.” 
Then  Mannheim  began:  “That  salt  dish  in  grisaille,  covered  so 
thickly  with  imitation  dirt,  to  make  one  think  it  is  old,  has  a 
modern  top,  but  an  ancient  base.  That  ewer,  the  socle  replaced 
by  a common  wooden  stand,  to  show  with  what  pain  it  has  tra- 
versed the  centuries,  that  coffret  of  enamel,  broken  and  mended, 
lacking  great  pieces  in  places,  that  cup  with  the  antique  base, 
they  are  all  modern,  Baron,  all.” 

Rothschild  began  to  be  very  uncomfortable.  “How  do  you 
account,  Baron,  for  a piece  of  fifteenth  century  enamel  having  on 
it  a design  found  in  Herculaneum  in  the  nineteenth  century?” 
That  was  very  awkward.  “If  you  will  allow  me  I will  bring 
here  a maker  of  just  such  enamels.  I promise  not  to  say  one 
word  about  my  purpose  to  him;  see  whether  he  picks  out  the 
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same  pieces  that  I have.”  He  did  select  exactly  the  same,  and 
he  knew  the  man  who  had  painted  them.  M.  de  Montville  was 
crushed,  but  had  to  admit  that  Pierrat  had  made  an  easy  dupe 
of  him.  He  had  endeavored  to  clean  the  dirt  off  one  piece  the 
better  to  examine  it,  but  the  dirt  had  been  baked  on.  It  turned 
out  that  Pierrat  had  taken  the  enamels  to  Arles  on  the  same  train 
he  and  de  Montville  traveled  on.  It  was  cleverly  done;  and  he 
had  fifteen  months  of  somewhat  enforced  retirement  fully  to  enjoy 
the  fun  of  it. 

The  following  is  a monumental  fraud  in  every  sense.  I have 
been  unable  to  find  the  name  of  the  victim;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  on  that  account,  so  let  us  call  him  X.  Now,  X was  a great 
collector  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  older  curiosities,  of  which  he  had 
many;  but  he  had  no  big  Egyptian  statue.  That  was  his  ambi- 
tion, to  possess  a colossus,  something  the  Duke  of  A did  not  have, 
nor  the  Marquis  of  B,  something  even  the  great  Louvre  would 
envy.  To  one  who  wants  and  waits,  things  generally  come — if 
he  can  pay;  so,  on  one  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  a well-known 
antiquity  dealer  came  to  X,  and,  after  solemnly  pledging  him  to 
secrecy,  told  him  that  he  had  just  heard  of  a find,  a glorious  find, 
the  find  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a black  basalt  Rameses  II, 
larger  than  life,  and  absolutely  uninjured.  The  dealer  said 
frankly  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were  almost  insurmount- 
able, but,  he  thought,  by  a plentiful  use  of  money  there  was  a 
chance  of  getting  it  out  of  Egypt;  the  danger  was  that  the  authori- 
ties there  would  insist  on  having  it  for  Boulaq.  He  declared  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  deliver  it  in  Paris  for  less  than  frs. 
100,000  ($20,000).  X was  rather  staggered,  the  price  was  big; 
but  the  statue  was  bigger,  and  the  merchant  was  inexorable.  If 
X did  not  want  it,  there  stood  his  rivals,  the  Duke  of  A and  the 
Marquis  of  B,  either  of  them  ready  to  jump  at  such  a rare  chance. 
So,  the  matter  was  concluded,  and  it  was  agreed  that  when  Rame- 
ses came  into  the  courtyard  of  X's  house  the  money  was  to  be 
paid.  This  condition,  with  the  enormous  risks  that  it  entailed, 
the  merchant  accepted  with  singular  equanimity.  Then  followed 
days  of  agitation — of  news,  of  rumors,  of  disquieting  reports;  for 
the  merchant  kept  X fully  informed  as  to  all  Rameses’  move- 
ments. The  long  journey  down  the  Nile;  the  delays  at  Alex- 
andria; the  fear,  utterly  needless,  that  a flash  of  honesty  might 
illumine  a Khedivial  official  and  Rameses  remain  at  Boulaq. 
But  backsheesh,  as  ever,  prevailed,  and  Rameses  sailed  out  into 


a wildly  stormy  sea.  Terrible  days  followed,  no  news  except  of 
awful  gales  and  shipwrecks;  then,  triumph,  joy,  great  Sesostris 
has  reached  Marseilles.  Marseilles,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  this  astounding  event.  From  this  moment  X could 
neither  eat  nor  drink;  till,  just  in  time  to  save  his  life,  a huge 
truck,  drawn  by  six  huge  horses,  entered  the  court  of  the  hotel 
and  Rameses  had  arrived. 

All  that  night  messengers  scoured  Paris  with  invitations  to  the 
Egyptologists  to  come  and  see  the  greatest  treasure  that  France 
possessed.  Early  in  the  morning  they  were  there,  silent  and 
awed  at  first  in  that  awful  presence;  then  they  swarmed  all  over 
Rameses,  like  so  many  of  his  native  Scarabaei.  Suddenly  a little, 
dried-up  celebrity  rather  hesitatingly  squeaked:  “Tiens,  this  ear 
is  not  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.’'  Another  chimed  in:  ‘‘Here’s 
the  mark  of  a French  chisel.”  Another,  who  was  studying  the 
hieroglyphs  with  a magnifying  glass,  growled:  “No  Egyptian 
ever  cut  these.”  But  the  awful  blow  was  still  to  come.  “Ha! 
ha!’'  laughed  a friend;  “you  are  trying  to  deceive  us;  this  isn’t 
basalt,  it’s  only  Angers  slate.”  X fell  prostrate  over  a Roman 
altar,  made  in  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy;  while  his  triumphant 
foes  left  him,  as  the  senators  left  the  dead  Caesar.  The  Egyptian 
Government  never  claimed  that  Rameses.  The  statue  had  never 
sailed  the  Nile;  alas!  as  Raineses,  it  had  never  been  out  of  Paris. 

The  following  occurred  while  I was  in  Paris,  and  shows  how 
the  biter  is  occasionally  badly  bitten,  and  what  wonderfully  fine 
work  is  required  to  get  up  a real,  good,  honest  fraud.  Such  could 
not  be,  were  not  the  condition  of  things  so  distorted;  we  must 
have  an  antique — the  artistic  value  of  the  object  is  a secondary 
consideration.  Such  a state  of  affairs  naturally  leads  to  mar- 
velous skill  in  imitation,  and  equal  skill  and  study  in  the  detection 
and  knowledge  of  the  style  and  history  of  the  object. 

M.  Viel-Picard  was  a banker,  but  quite  untrammeled  by  preju- 
dice. He  invited  M.  Boisleve,  an  antiquary,  to  look  at  a table 
of  the  Regency  he  had,  one  of  the  very  finest  in  Paris,  suggesting 
that  Boisleve  should  sell  it  for  him  for  frs.  30,000.  Boisleve 
called  in  another  sharper, — I mean  antiquarian, — and  after  a care- 
ful examination  of  this  gem  from  an  old  chateau  (en  Espagne, 
probably),  they  sold  it  to  a fourth  sharper  who  rejoiced  in  the 
singularly  inappropriate  name  of  Perdreau,  for  frs.  30,000. 
Boisleve  kept  frs.  5,000  and  turned  over  the  remainder,  frs. 
25,000,  to  the  honorable  banker — so,  for  the  moment,  every  one 


was  happy.  But  not  for  long.  Perdreau  thought  he  had  found 
a lamb;  to  him  he  offered  the  table,  but  the  lamb  would  none 
of  it  and  smiled  a derisive  smile.  He  knew  that  “old”  table. 
Then  Perdreau  discovered  that  he,  as  well  as  the  table,  had  been 
sold;  so  he  brought  the  affair  before  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce, 
which  appointed  an  expert  named  Bauer,  from  whose  report  I 
am  quoting.  After  a careful  examination,  the  expert  reported 
that  it  was  an  unusually  clever  falsification.  The  top  of 
the  table  had  been  veneered  at  the  back,  where  the  texture  of 
the  wood  could  be  examined,  with  a thin  slice  of  ancient  wood 
that  had  been  long  exposed  to  the  air.  A curious  fact  pointed 
out  by  the  expert  was  that  the  background  of  a photograph  of 
the  old  table,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  the  ancient  chateau 
where  it  was  originally  found,  represented  the  interior  of  a not 
unfamiliar  workshop  in  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy.  The  table 
really  was  a beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  though  not  what  it 
pretended  to  be,  and  appears  to  have  cost  the  honest  banker 
frs.  12,000.  Its  appearance,  says  the  expert,  was  sufficient  to 
deceive  the  keenest  connoisseur.  There  were  some  charming 
details  amidst  the  profusion  of  sculpture.  The  illusion  was 
strengthened  by  the  scroll  bearing  the  Richelieu  arms.  “The 
wood,  although  sound,  looks  old.  The  gilding,  which  cost  frs. 
3,000,  represents  the  inimitable  mellowness  of  age  (seems  to  be 
a contradiction,  that).  'Yet  at  first  sight  I (the  expert)  could  see 
the  table  did  not  date  from  either  Louis  XIV  or  XV.  The  gild- 
ing was  tarnished  in  too  uniform  a manner,  and  on  examining  it 
with  a magnifying  glass  I could  discover  traces  of  the  method 
employed.”  The  tribunal  annulled  the  sale  and  ordered  the 
return  of  the  frs.  30,000  paid  by  Perdreau,  but  in  the  suit  of 
sharpers  Nos.  2 and  3 against  sharper  No.  1,  the  honest  banker, 
the  court  declared  itself  incompetent,  as  Viel-Picard  was  not  a 
regular  trader,  this  was  not  a regular  trade  dispute. 

You  may  possibly  think  these  are,  after  all,  but  every-day 
cheats,  and  that,  if  inexperienced  people  undertake  to  judge  the 
authenticity  or  the  merits  of  objects  about  which. they  are  almost 
totally  ignorant,  they  must  expect  to  be  taken  in.  But  remember 
that  in  several  instances  the  expert  himself  was  deceived,  and  if 
your  patience  holds  out  I will  give  you  instances  where  the  very 
highest  authorities  were  duped. 

Bastiani  was,  or  is,  as  he  may  be  alive  yet,  for  all  I know  to  the 
contrary,  a sculptor,  born  in  Fiesole,  overlooking  . Florence. 
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Early  in  life  he  showed  a fifteenth  century  taste.  In  1848  Freppa, 
a Florentine  merchant,  seeing  his  possibilities,  engaged  Bastiani 
to  work  for  him,  supplied  him  with  a studio  and  models,  and 
bought  all  that  Bastiani  produced.  One  of  his  bas-reliefs  was 
soon  sold,  then  sold  again,  and  now  masquerades  as  a gem  in  one 
of  the  great  museums  of  Europe.  The  label  on  it  states  that  it 
was  done  by  Verrochio,  a sculptor  who  once  turned  out  an  eques- 
trian bronze  of  a military  gentleman  named  Colleoni.  The  statue 
stands  in  front  of  the  church  of  San  Zanipolo,  Venice,  and  is 
thought  by  connoisseurs  to  compare  favorably  even  with  some  of 
our  own  magnificent  City  Hall  monuments.  In  1864  Bastiani 
modeled  a head,  which  he  called  a portrait  of  the  Florentine  poet, 
Benivieni,  the  friend  of  Savonarola,  sharer  of  the  grave  of  Pico 
della  Mirandola.  Bastiani’s  model  was  a workman  from  the  to- 
bacco factory.  On  him  he  placed  a cap  in  the  style  of  Botticelli, 
as  well  as  a good  deal  of  fifteenth  century  style,  marking  it,  in 
fifteenth  century  letters,  “Hieronimus  Benivienus.” 

Freppa  gave  350  lire  for  this.  Exit  Bastiani,  enter  de  Nolivos, 
grand  purveyor  to  the  Paris  collectors.  Will  Freppa  take  700 
lire  for  the  bust?  He  will,  on  condition  that  de  Nolivos  gives 
him  1000  lire  out  of  the  profit  he  is  sure  to  make.  The  bust  ar- 
rives in  Paris,  de  Nolivos  brushes  off  the  dust,  starts  back  in  de- 
light; for  he  then  discovers  that  he  has  a real  treasure,  an  original, 
not  a Bastiani,  a gem  of  the  renaissance.  He  writes  immediately 
to  Freppa  that  he,  Freppa,  was  mad  to  part  with  the  bust. 
Freppa  makes  no  claim  to  honesty,  but  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
he  dreamily  wonders,  what  next?  There  is  much  excitement  in 
Paris.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  critics  writes  : “We  never  knew 
Benivieni,  but  we  will  swear  that  this  portrait  is  exact.  Who 
was  the  author  of  this?  One  is  tempted  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  the  greatest  of  even  the  marvelous  sculptors  of  Florence.’’ 

A few  months  later  de  Nolivos  sold  his  collection  at  the  Drouot. 
The  Bastiani  was  attributed  to  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  a fellow  pupil 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Baron  Triquetti  pushed  the  price  up  to 
frs.  13,100.  Then  there  was  a hush  and  it  was  adjudged  to 
M.  de  Nieuwerkerque,  for  the  Louvre;  where,  till  the  laughter 
grew  too  loud,  it  stood  in  the  Renaissance  Museum,  between  the 
Prisoner  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  Nymph  of  the  Chateau 
d’Anet,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Then  it  moved  upstairs  to  a 
somewhat  sequestered  nook  in  the  Musee  Sauvageot,  where  I 
suppose  it  still  is.  Bastiani  swore  he  made  it;  so  did  Freppa. 
De  Nolivos  swore  he  did  not — and  so  it  remains. 


Not  far  from  this  fraud  malgre  lui  is  the  golden  crown  or  tiara, 
an  exquisite  piece  of  goldsmith  work,  of  King  Saitapharnes,  of 
the  third  century  b.  c.  This  was  presented  to  the  sovereign  in 
question  by  the  Greek  colony  of  Olbia,  in  Sarmatia,  but  several 
unpleasantly  great  experts  insist  that  it  dates  from  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Louvre  paid  frs.  240,000. 
or  some  such  price,  for  it;  so,  not  unnaturally,  turns  a deaf  ear 
to  the  scoffers.  But  the  odor  of  fraud  about  that  part  of  the  Salle 
des  Bijoux  Antiques  is  unquestionably  very  strong. 

At  Sevres,  the  greatest  porcelain  manufactory  in  the  world, 
there  is  a carefully  preserved  collection  of  frauds  in  porcelain 
which  have  been  foisted  upon  the  factory  itself.  These  are  not 
only  interesting,  but  instructive. 

In  Paris  there  is  a large  manufactory  where  the  most  exquisite 
objets  chart  of  every  age  can  be  bought  or  made  to  order;  objects 
which,  after  having  been  properly  doctored,  defy  any  but  the  most 
experienced  expert.  Only  merchants  are  allowed  to  buy  there, 
or  to  enter  the  hallowed  precincts  of  this  temple  of  high  fraud. 

On  the  slopes  of  Montmartre,  that  hill  with  a holy  summit,  but 
a most  dubious  base,  not  long  ago  lived  and  labored,  surrounded 
by  dramatically  arranged  potsherds  and  poverty,  a venerable 
man  who  was  a prince  of  frauds.  To  him  enter  the  well-known 
merchant  Nijamar.  The  old  man  was  in  the  last  stages  of  de- 
spair. “Twenty  times,”  he  moaned,  “have  I tried  to  copy  that 
rare  old  Rouen  plaque.  Decidedly  they  knew  something  then  that 
I do  not.”  “Your  copies  are  too  bad  to  deceive  the  dullest.  I 
advise  you  to  give  it  up  and  sell  your  originals,  for,  like  Bernard 
de  Pallisy,  you  have  not  another  bit  of  furniture  to  burn.”  With 
tears  in  his  bleared  old  eyes  that  venerable  man  consented;  but 
he  insisted  on  a price  that  made  him  comfortable  for  some  time 
to  come.  Nijamar  carried  off  his  acqusitions  and  soon  sold  them 
to  Madame  Siob,  a very  clever  merchant,  with  a clientele  among 
the  rich  and  the  great.  The  plaques  were  soon  disposed  of. 
Then  vague  suspicions  began  to  float  about.  The  Siob  called  in 
Jacquemart — you  know  his  work  on  porcelain, — Gasnault,  Baron 
Davillier,  whose  collection  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Louvre,  and 
Level,  whose  superb  collection  is  the  pride  of  the  Cluny.  All 
pronounced  the  plates  genuine.  The  sky  cleared  and  everything 
was  serene;  when  along  came  the  simple  amateur,  who  smiled 
when  he  saw  one  of  the  plates,  and  remarked  that  he  knew  where 
they  made  them.  There  he  was  again,  still  in  the  utmost  despair. 
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the  same  old  story,  the  bad  copies,  the  splendid  models.  After 
that,  there  was  not  much  doubt.  The  Siob  got  back  her  pur- 
chase money,  but  demanded  frs.  1,200  for  her  damaged  repu- 
tation. 

Or  you  may  be  wandering  in  the  picturesque  wilds  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  find  in  a peasant's  chaumiere  a grand  old  plaque  of 
Rouen  ware.  It  is  very  ancient,  mended,  cracked,  smells  of  long- 
ago  ragouts,  has  every  mark  of  the  real  thing.  Will  the  honest, 
simple  peasant  sell  it?  He  does  not  know,  it  belongs  to  his 
father,  who  is  ill  in  a neighboring  room.  It  is  an  heirloom  in 
their  family,  and  he  knows  that  venerated  parent  of  his  sets  great 
store  by  this  relic  of  the  time  when  the  family  was  prosperous. 
The  simple  rustic  has  to  run  in  and  out  many  times  before  his 
now  weeping  father  will  part  with  this  cherished  memento  of 
former  joys,  even  at  the  exceedingly  stiff  price  he  sticks  at.  But 
it  is  seldom  one  gets  a chance  like  this,  so  the  plate  is  carried  off; 
and  it  is  not  till  later  that  the  amateur  finds  out  that  the  “Com- 
pagnie  Generale  du  Vieux  Rouen”  has  “planted”  that  part  of 
Normandy  with  these  genuine  antiques,  products  of  their  own 
factory,  and  that  the  simple,  honest,  Norman  peasant  makes  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  sales. 

Armor  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  made  to-day  in  Paris  and  receives 
its  antiquity  in  the — horrors! — dung  heap.  Magnificent  great 
specimens  of  the  rare  silverware  of  good  Queen  Anne  grow  up 
from  a very  small  foundation  of  antiquity,  on  which  is  the  Hall 
Mark,  or  else  it  grows  from  nothing.  But,  if  I continue,  you 
will  think  even  the  friends  about  us  are  something  else,  all  con- 
fidence in  human  nature  will  be  shaken,  never  to  be  recovered. 

Is  there  any  advice?  Yes,  but  not  much.  Antiques  are  al- 
ways a risk.  Buy  at  the  very  best  places;  you  will  pay  more, 
but  the  things  will  cost  you  less.  If  abroad,  and  you  can  spare 
the  time,  get  initiated  at  the  Drouot.*  There  you  can  study  hu- 
manity, as  nowhere  else  but  at  Monte  Carlo.  You  will  learn 
much,  and,  at  times, — not  often,  perhaps, — pick  up  a good  thing. 
But  even  at  the  Drouot  stick  close  to  the  realm  over  which  Che- 
valier, with  the  silver  tongue,  presides,  with  Mannheim  for  his 
prophet.  For  all  about  lie  ravening  wolves  and  dangerous  pit- 
falls.  In  time,  despite  the  foul  air,  the  hard  benches,  the  dirty 
crowds,  the  fascination  will  seize  upon  you,  life  will  have  a new 
charm,  that  of  selecting  objects  that  are  just  the  very  thing  your 
heart  has  been  longing  for.  Then  comes  the  excitement  of  the 


* Hotel  Drouot,  the  great  auction  rooms  of  Paris. 
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sale;  then,  the  more  doubtful  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fellow  with 
a longer  purse  than  yours  go  gaily  off  with  your  treasure,  while 
you,  in  your  bitterness  and  disappointment,  buy  something  you 
do  not  want,  and  you  wonder  what  in  the  mischief  you  will  do 
with  it. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  STOVE  PLATE. 

BY  HENRY  C.  MERCER. 

( Read  December  $th , igoi.) 

The  illustration  shows  a characteristic  fragment  of  one  of  the 
massive  cast-iron  stoves,  decorated  with  biblical  scenes  and  Ger- 
man inscriptions,  made  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century*  by  colonists  from  Germany.  Several  speci- 
mens seen  by  the  writer  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg, 
with  designs  representing  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  and 
other  subjects,  and  one  complete  stove  still  in  use  at  the  town 
museum  at  Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber,  demonstrate  that  the 
American  stoves  made  of  fine  rectangular  flat  cast-iron  plates, 
fitted  together  in  grooves,  and  lacking  a door,  legs,  and  stove 
pipe,  were  copies  of  original  wood-burning  stoves  (probably  the 
earliest  cast-iron  stoves  known  in  western  Europe)  made  at  Ger- 
man foundries  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  perhaps  earlier, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar. 

Protruding  into  the  room  warmed  by  them,  with  their  open 
end  (as  the  broad  bevel  on  one  side  of  this  and  many  of  the  other 
specimens  indicates)  built  into  a wall  through  which  their  fuel 
was  inserted,  and  back  again,  through  which  their  smoke  found 
egress,  they  doubtless  often  formed  adjuncts  to  the  open  fireplace. 
In  such  cases  the  reference  to  them  as  jamb  stoves  by  Watson  in 
Annals  of  Philadelphia  would  be  explained.  Then  hot  embers 
shoveled  into  an  opening  back  of  the  fire  reach  the  iron  box  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  warm  an  inner  room,  while 
the  smoke  comes  back  into  the  chimney. 

The  writer  has  described  a series  of  these  plates,  for  a time 
erroneously  regarded  as  “firebacks”  (and  sometimes  used  as  such 
after  the  demolition  of  the  stoves,  as  now  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society),  found  by  him  in  Bucks,  Lehigh,  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties,  f They  were  adorned  either  with  floral  de- 
signs, such  as  the  tulip  springing  from  the  cross,  the  heart  and 
tulip,  the  aureole  of  rays,  the  column  and  round  arch,  etc.,  or 

* As  far  as  the  evidence  thus  far  shows,  from  about  1740  to  1765. 

t The  Decorated  Stove  Plates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans , H.  C. 
Mercer,  Doylestown,  1899. 
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with  such  biblical  or  didactic  designs  as  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
Miracle  at  Cana,  Cain  and  Abel,  David  and  Goliath,  the  Mar- 
riage, the  Family  Quarrel,  or  the  Dance  of  Death,  together  with 
quotations  from  Scripture  and  moral  exhortations. 

Much  decayed,  two  feet  square,  cast  in  open  sand,  and  showing 
a broad  bevel  for  wall  insertion,  this  specimen  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Webster  Grim,  of  Doylestown,  and  found  by  him, 
in  November,  1901,  at  the  house  of  Jacob  F.  Sassaman,  in  Nocka- 
mixon  Township,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  shows  between  two 
pillared  arches,  on  the  one  hand,  Samson  carrying  a gate  of 
Gaza  on  his  shoulder,  on  the  other,  Samson  lying  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah,  while  a third  figure  flourishes  above  his  head  a pair  of 
scissors.  Below  the  half-deciphered  inscription,  made  as  rudely 
as  that  previously  referred  to  in  a pamphlet  upon  the  Dance  of 
Death  plate,  and  with  its  words  separated  with  periods,  reads: 

* S.PN  * N . DFLILA . WVST . SlMSONS . KRAFT . ZV . 

ZWINGEN . LIESST . AVF . IHREM . SHOS . IHN.  * * M 

* * DAS.  * * * * (“Delilah  knew  how  to  overcome 

Samson’s  strength.  She  let  him  on  her  lap.  . . 

Of  several  styles  of  treatment  noticed  by  the  writer  in  the  work- 
manship of  designs,  and  due,  doubtless,  to  the  varying  taste 
and  skill  of  several  imported  craftsmen,  who  probably  made  their 
own  models,  and  journeyed  from  employer  to  employer  between 
Durham,  Elizabeth,  Warwick  and  other  colonial  furnaces,  often 
carrying  their  patterns  with  them,  the  inferior  execution  of  this 
plate  and  the  clumsy  insertion  of  its  foliate  ornament  class  it,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  with  the  David  and  Goliath  plate  found  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Ingersoll  at  Penllyn  and  described  in  the  pamphlet 
referred  to  above. 


Pennsylvania  German  Stove 
Sampson  and  Delilah. 
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